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1963 Rambler Classic *770"' 4-Door Sedan 


Floor shift, bucket seats, console, headrests optional. 


Rambler wins 1963 Motor Trend 
“Car of the Year” Award 


America’s most wanted automotive honor, 
the coveted “‘Car of the Year’? Award from 
Motor Trend Magazine, goes to Rambler °63 
over all other cars. Big reason: A whole 
host of new and major Rambler better- 
ments which are available in no other cars. 

Most important betterment is all-new 
Advanced Unit Construction in Rambler 
Classic Six and Ambassador V-8—a years- 
ahead breakthrough in car building. It 
provides vastly increased strength and 
solidity—permits long, flowing lines in 
a car almost 3 inches lower, yet with full 


headroom for six 6-footers—brings amaz- 
ingly easier entrance and exit, with curved 
glass side windows that permit doors to 
curve into the roof. 

A major new development in power 
transfer—Tri-Poised Power—brings a new 
velvety smoothness at all car speeds. The 
entire car is so trouble-free and service-free, 
it’s the longest-lasting Rambler ever. 

Come see and try the 63 Ramblers—the 
most beautiful Ramblers ever built—now 
at your Rambler dealer. 

American Motors—Dedicated To Excellence 


THE NEW SHAPE OF QUALITY 








Rambler awarded 1963 


Trophy by 
Motor Trend Magazine 








Touring the Orient? 


Jet to Hong Kong in Sampaguita Style 


on Philippine Air Lines. 


PAL Flies You By Way of Manila 
—The Fast, Fascinating Route 

A PAL DC-8 jets you from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, then non-stop to 
Manila—and on to exciting Hong 
Kong. From there to Bangkok or 
anyplace in the Far East, PAL has 
the connections that make traveling 
convenient and itineraries flexible. 
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Pn Be 
Superb Service, Sumptuous Meals 
Whether you fly first class or econ- 
omy, you can really luxuriate in 
Sampaguita Service.* You'll feel like 
royalty as your charming hostesses 
ply you with thoughtful attentions. 
Call them in almost any language 
they speak several. But they have a 
way of sensing your wishes even be- 
fore you do. And the menus they 
bring make you think you're dining 
in one of the world’s great restau- 
rants. The food is that superb! 





Travel With Confidence 

A pioneer of trans-Pacific service, 
PAL has a long record of solid de- 
pendability. Your highly-experienced 
pilots are trained in jet aviation by 
reliable KLM. Your DC-8 fan-jet is 
the newest and longest-range com- 





mercial jet liner in the air. And PAL 
has one of the most extensive main- 
tenance systems in the Far East ser- 
vicing U. S. military planes and other 
international airlinesaswellasitsown. 


More Good Reasons to Fly PAL 
Through PAL you have a wide choice 
of tour possibilities. You can stop 
over and explore the fabled cities on 
PAL’s regular route to the Far East. 
Or you can arrange, on PAL and 
connecting airlines, a special “bonus” 
round-trip routing that includes still 
other fascinating stops in the Orient 
at no extra charge. There is also no 
extra air fare for your flight to San 
Francisco, if you start your trip from 
Los Angeles, Portland or Seattle. 





To get all the details about PAL’s 
famous services, choice of routes, 
and pay-later plan at attractive rates 
—mail the coupon, or see your travel 
agent—or KLM, General Sales Agent 
for Philippine Air Lines. 


* The hallmark of gracious Philippine hospitality 


| PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, c/o KLM, General Sales Agent | 
| 609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. - Telephone: PLaza 9-3600 | 














| Please send me your complimentary folders with more 

| information on the Orient and PAL’s Sampaguita Service.*| 
YU | ADDRESS 
Goong KLM, GENERAL SALES AGENT FOR PALIN U.S.A | | 
Yusthte | . CITY ZONE STATE | 

1 i NAME OF TRAVEL AGENT TNY-1 | 
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Of Zi ; 
44 a “Not only an exciting combat novel, but 
the human story of the men and 
who lived and loved through tt " 
QUENTIN EEYNOLDS 


“He has written a novel about the 


ns ”7 
Pacific War in which a 
commanding officer has, and deserves, 
the admiration and respect of his 


subordinates. ... There is a fire-and- 
—N.¥, Times Book Review thunder climax — one of the most 
exciting sea battles in fiction.” 


= N.Y. Herold Tribuee 


“Deserves 








“Awhale of a book! 
The best American story 
of the sea and 
its men since 
The Caine Mutiny.” 


FLETCHER KNEBEL, 
co-owther of Seven Days in Moy 













“Topic A is James Bassett's 
book HARM'S WAY — 
supposedly fictional, but it 

practically pin-points top Navy 
brass private lives. The hero is 
nicknamed ‘The Rock.’ The 
author was press ace for the late 
Adm, Wm. F. Halsey, 
affectionately known as ‘The Bull.’” 


— WALTER WINCHELL 


q literary 
Y, Senin) award” 
i LWA ORSING 


‘He writes of sea battle 
with such dramatic authority 
that his men seem yanked full- 
blown from an actual bridge 


or boiler room.” f James Bassek 


TOLAND, 
oethor of Bet Not im Shome 


A NOVEL BY 





“A magnificent 
sea-war novel that 
will rank among 
6 the best of all time.” 
“Blasting, biting, = Ochlend Tribuee 
brilliantly executed.” 


— WN, Y, Mirror 


4 4 a a 
“There is no book that is so interesting 
to an old sailor as a book of sea stories 
—and particularly one which is 


inspiring and which makes 
thrills run up and down a man’s 
backbone. Such a book is 


a & 
HARM'S WAY.” 
— ADMIRAL ARLOIGH BURKE, USN 
“The story moves fast and 
77 surely, ithas its gripping 


moments, and a great big public is 
certain to eat it up.” 
= Chicege Tribune = N.Y. Werld-Telegrom ond Sun 


THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


$5.95 wherever books are sold 
@ THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - Cleveland and New York 


“The naval battle in this 
book is the best fictional 

treatment of the subject 
this reviewer has read.” 


— Weshington Pest 





To Sor 
@6n ‘Harm: ( 
Novel on Pacific Battin” 


T2 TIME TIME is published weekly by Time tnc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago II, Ill. Second class postage paid at Chicago, I, Volume LXXX!I 
= January 18, 1963 and at additional mailing offices. U.S. subscription $8.00 a year. This issue is published in Najional and Separate editions. Additional Number 3 
pages of Separaio editions are numbered or allowed for as indicated on page 10. 





TERRIFIC TRINIDAD...TRANQUIL TOBAGO 


The exciting rhythm of steel drums and the spectacular 
artistry of limbo dancing are indigenous co Trinidad. So is 
calypso. They vividly express the gay spirit, the creative 
urge and throbbing vitality of a newly independent people 


In pleasing contrast to vibrant Trinidad is her idyllic sister 
island Tobago. Here nature has outdone herself in lavishing 
beauty on land and sea, and nothing has marred the peace 
and serenity of this enchanting island resort. 


A vacationer's paradise, 1 rinidad and Tobago offer not 
only breathtaking tropical scenery and friendly contacts 


with interesting people, bur also an endless variety of 
diversions: sailing fishing golf uncrowded 
beaches sightseeing Pi 2 for bargains . 





exciting nightlife or just getting away from it all 
as a carefree beachcomber 
Accommodations range from deluxe hotels to inexpen- 


sive guest houses and prices are well within the reach of 
the budget-minded visitor 


Your travel agent will gladly arrange your trip — for 
illustrated folders write to 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO TOURIST BOARD 


Dept. T, P.O. Box 1974, Grand Central Sta., N. Y., N.Y. 


STUMPED? g 4 


So you don’t coupon your advertise- 
ments but you do want results. Then 
why not take advantage of the experi- 
ence of those advertisers who buy only 
on the basis of proven results? 


A typical issue of Farm JOURNAL will 
contain more than 200 keyed adver 
tisements. Better than 8 out of 10 will 
be repeat advertisers. They keep com 
ing back issue after issue, year after 
year, only because FARM JOURNAL 
keeps producing the desired results 


More than 20 million e shop the 
pages of Farm JOURNAL every month. 
And now the showp and go place of 
advertising in rural America is avail- 
able locally . . . as well as regionally 
and nationally. 


1 FARM JOURNAL 


st In The Hearts Of Countrymen...and women 














Jack McIntyre is a stockbroker in San Francisco 


“I'ma stockbroker. Why should I buy life insurance?” 


“Then a MONY man showed me why insurance was an important part of my investment program.” 


**Maybe you’re 
surprised to see a 
stockbroker in an 


insurance ad 


“Well, I’ve always 
‘4, had a little life in- 


— 


Jack MeIntyre talks it over 





surance. But main- 


with Lew Titin ; 
lv I was relying on 
stocks to protect my family...until 
( MONY man Lew Tilin came along 


“He showed me how a MONY plan 
would be a vital ‘bac kstop’ for my in- 
vestments How it could guarantee 
real security for my family 


ter what the market did 


no mat- 
and build up 


Lew’s 
plan, It’s mighty reassuring to know 


“Pll never regret starting on 
that if I die, my family can probably 
live as well as they do now 

“Recently I called Lew about adding 
to my MONY program! That’s how 
much I| think of him . and MONY.” 
MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLE 


insurance, 


{to discuss both life and health 












rd are well trained to work o 
plan lo help you. For more information about 


MONY insurance, mail coupon at right 


MONY 








MONY 

Dept. T 13 

Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19, N.Y 


Please send me your free, 
easy-to-read booklet, 
“The ABC of Life Insurance.” 


NAME 











STATE 











° THE PUBLIC FOR 
cash for emergencics, as well MUTUAL OF NEW YORK ‘bes. ee 
Mutual Life insurance Company Of New York, N.Y.—Lite, Health, Group Insurance. Pension P ate ervice Offices throughout the United States, in Canada, and serving our Ar » Wes " 
TIME TIME is published weekly by Time Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill, Second class postage paid at Chicago, Ii Volume LAXXI 1 
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Northrop had many problems building its latest communications system. 


Hit and run. This is how Viet Cong guerrillas operate. And 
these tactics were frequently successful because of South 
Vietnam's lack of adequate communications. 

To overcome the problem, Northrop was called upon to 
build a complete military communications network across 
this troubled country 

Ordinarily, survey rk alone on such a project would 
take a full year. Northrop had less than a year to complete 


the entire system. 

But Northrop had tackled tough assignments before. It 
Page Communications subsidiary had built communit 
tions systems in Turkey, Greenland, Europe, and for t 
Atlantic Missile Range. 

This experience enabled Northrop to complete sur 
work in just six weeks. Then the real work began. N« 
engineers slogged through dense jungles and over rug 








One was Viet Cong guerrillas. 


mountain ranges. Where roads were non-existent or impass- 
able, they built new ones. Lacking heavy construction equip- 
ment, they improvised with the labor of willing but 
unskilled Vietnamese men and women 

Electronic and mechanical equipment was flown in from 
the United States and hauled to construction sites by truck 
convoys, rice boats, helicopters, and primitive shoulder 
yokes. Every movement was made under armed guard, for 


there was always the threat and the actuality of ambushes. 
From this work emerged the largest mobile tropospheric 

scatter communications system in the world. It is extremely 

flexible, with truck-mounted stations that can be trans 

ported cross-country or flown to needed sites quickly and 

easily. It links all the military hot spots across the country. 
And despite all difficulties, it 


was completed ahead of schedule NORTHROP 
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as convenient as your telephone... 


The Revolutionary NEW MICRO-TV 


The remarkable new SONY Micro-TV is as handy to 
the executive as his telephone. With Micro-TV on the 
corner of his desk, he is ready to monitor Presidential 
press conferences, important 
or overseas telecasts via Telstar. A revolutionary de- 


news developments, 
velopment in the picture tube permits viewing from 
arm’s length, with far greater clarity than ordinary 
sets, and with no annoying scan- 
ning lines. Yet Micro-TV is ver- 
satile. Only 8 lbs., 
ried for 


it can be car- 


home the 


SON YY: 


RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


easily as an attache case. And at home, it operates in 
every room inthe house on AC. Outdoors, it operates 
perfectly on its own portable rechargeable battery. 
Or put it in the back of the car in its special bracket, 
or take it to the boat, and it operates from an auto 

boat battery. Fully transistorized with 25 transistors 
and folding, telescoping antenna, Micro-TV 5-303 W 
lists at $229.95. Rechargeable 
battery, carrying case, auto ac- 


cessories are optional extras. 





weekend as 
TR-O1t — sistor 
TR-818 8-tranaistor tat th RF mw 
- f broad- ransis 
portable with unuaua 
: ae for extra e rs re ™ 
ity. Complete Compl 
ery, ear) 





ntteries, car- 
carrying 
$49.95. 
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SONY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 514 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 
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MODERN 


NGUSH 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF QUOTATIONS 


With an introduction by Bexnarp Darwin. 
Most convenient of quotation books. Fuller 
cross reference of more than 40,000 quota- 
tions makes it possible to compare similar 
and related phrases and ideas, New Index 
gives the number of cach quotation on its 
page. 2nd Revised Edition, 1,022 pages. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fow tex, The classic authority on 
correct speech and writing. Settles innumer- 
able knotty questions of correct spelling, 
grammar and recognized usage, with sound 
— and many examples. /4th Printing. 
50 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Chosen, with an Introduction, by F. O. Mat- 
THIESSEN. Includes 571 selections from the 
works of Si American poets ranging from 
the seventeenth century to the young poets 
of today. 1,188 pages. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Chosen and edited by Sm Axrnun QuILLER- 
Coucn, The best known and probably the 
most pgp prized anthology of English 
poetry. Covers seven centuries of poetic de- 
velopment from thirteenth-century lyrics to 
modern poetry. Revised Edition. 1,198 pages. 


ANNALS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 1475-1950 
NEW, REVISED EDITION 

Long out of print, this “indispensable” refer- 
ence work (Cyril CONNOLLY) is now en- 
larged and brought up to date. It includes 
the main publications of any year, both lit- 
erary and periodical; foreign events with » 
bearing on literature; and an alphabetical 
index of authors and their works. 400 pages 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO FRENCH LITERATURE 
Compiled and edited by Sm Paut Harvey and 
J. E. HEseLtine. 6,000 entries: articles on 
poets, novelists, dramatists, critics, historians, 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers; biogra- 
phies, etc.; 900 pages; alphabetical listing; 

cross-referencing; 2 maps. 
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BOOKS ARE ALMOST FOUR TIMES 
THE SIZE SHOWN HERE 


.MPANION 
10 NCH 
ATURE 


HARVEY @ 
HESELTINE 


OXFORD 


A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE 


By Mancaret Nicnorson, based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage. The “faster Fowler,” 
especially prepared for Americans. Adds new 
words and idioms and variations in American 
and English usage and spelling. 684 pages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


Edited by Puyttis HaRxTNOLL. A one-volume 
encyclopedia of the theatre in all countries 
and all periods. This second edition has a 
supplement containing 154 illustrations and 
four pages of additional bibliography. Second 
Edition, 1,028 pages, IMlustrated. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sm Paut Haavey. 
Covers alphabetically by title and author 
more than ten centuries of literature in the 
English language, with brief biographies of 
writers, summaries of plots, and explana- 
tions of the many allusions commonly met 
with in our literature. 3rd Edition, 940 mages. 


THE OXFORD COMPANIO.- 
TO AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By James D, Hart. The standard guide to 
American books and authors, thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date with summaries 
of recent books and information on writers 
who have come into prominence since 1948, 
3rd Edition, 898 pages 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO MUSIC 


By Pexcy A. Scuotes. The most famous of all 
one-volume musical encyclopedias, brought 
up-to-date with new material on contempo- 
rary music and musicians. Includes qi 
phies, opera plots and a Pronouncing Glos- 
sary of some 7,000 names and terms. 9th 
Edition. Mlustrated, 1,255 pages. 


THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Exopaney by WitttaM Lirtie, H. W. Fowier 
and J. Coutson, Revised and edited by C. T. 
Ontons. The Mat one-volume dictionary (also 
known as The Oxford Universal Dictionary) 
based on the renowned “historical princi- 
ples" which have made the original 13- 
volume Oxford English Dictionary a recog- 
nized classic. Jrd Edition. 2,538 pages. 


THEATREYS 





ake your choice 


Of 


OF THESE INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


AMERICAN 


SCHOLS 


HARVEY 


OXFORD 





OXFORI 


amr) 
OXFORD COMPANIONS COMPANION 


TO MUSI( 


A unique offer to Time readers 


“Om .. publishes the best reference books in the English lan- 
guage,” says Charles Poore in Harper's. Undoubtedly you have 
always wanted to own several, or all, of the books described on this 
page. Now, for a limited time, you have the privilege of examining your 
choice of these titles in your own home, with the understanding that you 
may pay for them on a budget plan. (Details are explained in the cou- 


pon below.) 


This is your golden opportunity to build an Oxford reference 
library that is the dream of every educated person... on terms that 


permit casy monthly payments. 


Published and periodically revised by Oxford University Press, 
honored by scholars and treasured by their owners, these modern ref- 
erence works form a bond of kinship between men and women of cul- 
ture throughout the world, Which of them belongs in your library now? 
You can make the choice without moving from your chair; use the 
coupon below to order as many volumes as you wish. You need send no 
money. Simply indicate the titles you wish, clip the coupon, and mail it. 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. [) COMPANION TO AMERICAN 


SPECIAL OXFORD PURCHASE PLAN 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
16-00 Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, N. J 


Please send me the Oxford Reference Books I 
have checked. If my order totals more than $11.00 
[ am to receive an itemized invoice. This may be 
paid in full or af the rate of $5.00 a month until 
the last remaining balance is paid. 


Orders totaling less than $11,00 will be accompa- 
nied by a bill payable in full at the end of 30 days. 








LITERATURE $10.00 


CD COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE $10.00 


(COMPANION To FRENCH 
LITERATURE $12.0 


CO ANNALS OF ENGLISH LIT 
ERATURE, 1475-1950 $6.00 


(1 COMPANION To Music 
$25.00 
1D COMPANION To 
THE THEATRE $13.09 
(CD FOWLER: MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE $450 
CO NICHOLSON: AMERICAN- 
ENGLISH USAGE "$5.00 
0 OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN VERSE... $7.00 
(CO OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE $7.0 


(CO OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS $10.50 


1D SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH 
(OXFORD UNIVERSAL) 
DICTIONARY $92.00 
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There are hosts... 
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You can count on a handsome 


reception at any Holiday house- 
hold. And with good reason. 
Holiday families are great mix- 


ers, naturally gregarious and 
keen to share the good things in 


life. Discerning, knowledgeable, 


they think first of quality. Not 


and there are hosts 


justin entertaining, but in their 
many-faceted interests: litera- 
ture, art, music, travel, sport, 
the services they use and the 
products they buy. They look to 
Holiday Magazine for inspira- 
tion, for nothing else reflects 
their wide range of interests so 


well. The result is a superb audi- 
ence of 900,000 affluent fami- 


lies in a mood of enjoyment. A 
growing list of advertisers are 
discovering for themselves that 


it’s a matchless mood for sell- 


ing. Go to the head of the class 
market in HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
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TIME LISTINGS 
CINEMA 


Eclipse. The trouble with modern man. 
says Michelangelo Antonioni in most of 
his movies (L’Avventura, La Notte), is 
that he has gained the whole world and 
lost his own soul; the trouble with this 
picture, though it is certainly an effort of 
supreme style, is that Antonioni in his 
Obsessive pessimism ignores an important 
fact of human life: a deep shadow can 
be cast only by a strong light. 

David and Lisa, shot for less than 
$200,000 by a man and his wife (Director 
Frank and Scenarist Eleanor Perry) who 
had never made a movie before, tells the 
anguishing and tender story of two psy- 
chotic adolescents (Keir Dullea and Janet 
Margolin) who meet in the pit of madness 
and help each other to climb out. 

Lawrence of Arabia. A handsome new- 
comer named Peter O'Toole is the star of 
this great big beautiful $10 million spec- 
tacle—produced by Sam Spiegel and di- 
rected by David Lean—that describes the 
amazing adventures of the guerrilla genius 
of World War I, but the customers will 
find themselves more fascinated by the 
infinite billowing sea of golden sand that 
covers Arabia Deserta, 

Freud. Director John Huston has turned 
out an intense, intelligent cinemonograph 
on the early struggles of the papa of 
psychiatry. Montgomery Clift does fairly 
well as Freud, but sometimes looks more 
like a patient than a psychiatrist. 

Electra, Director Cacoyannis has de- 
rived a beautiful and sometimes moving 
film from the play by Euripides. 

Jumbo. Jimmy Durante and Martha 
Raye measure comic talents in this pon 
derous pachyderm of a picture—a $5,000,- 
000 screen version of the 1935 Broadway 
musical. Jimmy wins by a nose. 

Two for the Seesaw. Shirley MacLaine 
is pretty funny in a pretty funny film ver- 
sion of William Gibson's Broadway come 
dy. Robert Mitchum is not. 

Long Day’s Journey into Night. Eugene 
O'Neill's play, one of the greatest of the 
century, is brought to the screen without 
significant changes and with a better than 
competent cast: Katharine Hepburn, 
Ralph Richardson, Jason Robards Jr. and 
Dean Stockwell. 








decision-making 
executives 
depend on 


| COMPUTECH 


for fast, interpretative electronic data processing service 


Computech clients know we feed data into many types of mod- 
ern electronic equipment. They know it's never done until we've 
first analyzed what is wanted .. . when it's needed .. . and what 
purpose the answers are to serve. 


Tell us your problem, without obligation. Chances are, Compu- 
tech will be able to solve it. We haven't missed yet. Phone or use 
the coupon. 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, January 16 
Russians: Self-Impressions (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.).* In dramatizations from the 
works of great Russian writers (Chekhov, 
Gogol, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Pasternak), 
a cast including Jo Van Fleet, Kim Hunter 
and Sam Wanamaker attempts to give in- 


©) Our problem is 


0 The information we need is 


D Send literature. 











sights into the Russian character. 
The Bob Hope Show (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) 


Company ae Highlights of Hope's Christmastime tour 
Address of military posts in the Pacific and the 
City Zone State — _ Far East. 

itis Title Tl Friday, January 18 

y Name ¢ 


Electronic Dats Processing — regular 

fase leased time tacihties 

‘ ned Marketing Services — sales 

analysis, forecasting. distribution 
problems... Computer Programming 

Data Processing Consulting Services — 

ene on 7 = present and 


‘ys. . a library of proprietory 
computer programs is available 


@e OMPUTECH we 


477 Madison Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 2-3840 


® 


Eyewitness (CBS, 10:30-11 p.m.). The 
top news story of the week. 


Saturday, January 19 
Exploring (NBC, = 12:30-1:30 p.m.) 
This week this excellent children’s pro- 


* All times E.S.T. 
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NEW 2-year warranty on every '63 Johnson 





DEPENDABLE: “Worthy of being depended on; trustworthy, reliable...” 
Webster's Ne International Dictionary 


On the waters of the world, more people trust Johnson than any other outboard motor. This reputation results 


from the solid performance of well over two million engines under every condition of weather and load. Now 


at the New York Boat Show”* are the latest Sea-Horse classics. Because we believe they represent the ultimate in 


dependability, for the first time in Johnson history every new 1963 model is backed by a two-year warranty 
policy good for both parts and labor. We invite your inspection of all ten new motors—from the swift, smooth 75 
and 40 hp Electramatic models to the economical 28 hp ‘“‘Convertible’’ to the new Compacts at 18, 10, 5's and 
3 hp. Special bulletin to owners of old Johnsons: Big rewards are now being offered for ‘milestone motors.’’ Ask 


your Johnson dealer for full details on the Sea-Horse Trackdown. Johnson Motors, 1397 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III 
January 12-20 


*National Motor Boat Show, New York Coliseur 


=u Johnson Sea-Horse Motors 
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one of 36 great 
holes of golf at 





HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 
SET ON 2400 ACRES IN MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Home of the *50,000 
Doral Invitational 


The most complete and completely 
beautiful golf resort hotel in all the 
world! .. . Two championship 18-hole 
courses, Par 3, 9-hole course, practice 
driving range and putting greens. Your 
choice of challenging courses is just steps 
from your decorator-designed room or 
Suite in one of six luxurious guest lodges 
that rim the golf course. Your Doral 
reservation includes a magnificent 
terraced room, unlimited golf, superb 
breakfast and dinner, swimming, tennis, 
nightly entertainment and dancing. 
Riding, boating, water skiing and 

scuba diving are also available for 
your pleasure at Doral. 


A ee ee ee se 


For color brochure TC and tariff information write: 


Doral Hotel and Country Club, Miami, Florida 


TU 8-3600 In New York: PL 2-7117 
Opening early February: The Doral Beach Hotel... first 
new luxury hotel in Miami Beach in 7 years with 


unlimited free golf at Doral Hotel and Country Club. 


JEAN S. SUITS, MARTIN LEVINE 
Vice President & Executive Director General Manager 
Altred L. Kaskel, Ownership 


eee 
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gram has everything from a Finnish gym 
nastics team to a short history of Ameri- 
can railroads, but particularly a reading 
of Rumpelstiliskin by Peter Ustinov. 


Wide World of Sports (ABC. 5-6:30 
p.m.). Ski championships from Aspen, 
Colo. 

Sunday, January 20 

Washington Report (CBS, 12:30-1 


p.m.). Survey of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the week 

Wild Kingdom (NBC. 3:30-4 p.m.). 
An examination of the various ways in 
which wild animals protect themselves. 

Wonderful World of Golf (NBC, 4-5 
p.m.). Still another new series in TV's 
current rush to spend millions of jack on 
par, this one pits American pros against 
foreign pros; Gene Littler v. Scotland’s 


Eric Brown at Scotland's Gleneagles 
course in the premiere. 

Update (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). Robert 
Abernethy’s news program for teen-agers. 

Meet the Press (NBC. 6-6:30 p.m.) 
Guest: General Lauris Norstad, retired 
SHAPE commander 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 


p.m.) The great 1944 airdrop into Arn 
hem that was supposed to truncate the 
war but resulted in failure 

The Voice of Firestone (ABC, 10-10:30 


p.m.). Guests: Mahalia Jackson, Franco 
Corelli, Jo Stafford. 

Howard K. Smith (ABC, 10:30-11 
p.m.). Outspoken commentary on the 
news. 


Monday. January 2! 


David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC. 10) 
10:30 p.m.). Strip mining in Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, January 22 


Chet Huntley Reporting (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.) A look at the University of 
Washington's College of Fisheries. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Marcel Marceau is a stylish musician of 
motion, an exciting architect of empty 
space, an eloquent poet of silence. This 
matchless mime shares with the early 
Charlie Chaplin the knowledge that no 
matter how funny the pratfall, the heart 
is where the hurt is. 

Never Too Late, by Sumner Arthur 
Long, gives birth to mirth by lending 
mirth to birth, as fatherhood closes in on 
a 60-year-old lumber merchant. Paul Ford 
plays the morose papa-to-be, and the only 
straight face in the house is his. 

Little Me has the spit-and-polish shine 
of painstaking professionalism. Everyone 
connected with this musical merits kudos, 
but the most prodigious comic labors of 
the evening are performed by Sid Caesar 
as the septempartite suitor of Belle Poi- 
trine, the All-America showgirl 

Beyond the Fringe offers four young 
English anti-Establishmentarians aiming 
blowgun darts of parody with poisonously 
amusing accuracy, 

Tchin-Tchin owes more to Actors An- 
thony Quinn and Margaret Leighton than 
its script can quite repay. Trying to pick 
up the pieces of mutually shattered mar- 
riages, this sad-amusing absurdly incon- 
gruous pair find that the fragments are 
not worth keeping. 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? by 
Edward Albee, is a jolting, mesmeric, wit- 
tily savage theatrical experience. In this 
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From Newark Airport, 
Allegheny flies direct to: 





28 CITIES 
IN 12 STATES 


| (non-stop to nearly half of them) 


\i—— 





——e 
From MacArthur Aijrport, Islip 
(Central Long Island)...where 
you park free and easy, bypass 
the congestion of LaGuardia and 
Idlewild ... Allegheny flies non- 
stop to: 


oe —- 





PHILADELPHIA 


for jet connections 
to the West or South 





BOSTON 


———— 


WILMINGTON 





and direct to 


WASHINGTON 
Call your travel agent or ate 


ALLEGHENY 


AIRLINES 


PEnnsylvania 6-3200 (N.Y.C.) 
or JUniper 8-77771 (iIslip, L.1.) 
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Were you our millionth passenger in °62° 


Say “cheese’...just in case. Here's your belated V.I.P. reception. We made no fuss about it at 


the time, not wanting to seem too pleased with ourselves. Actually, it never happened before... 
a million Allegheny passengers in a single year. Beginning in '49, it took us 63 months to carry a 
million commuters. But the more people we fly, the better we learn to serve each one of them 
.. with the right flight to the right place at the right time. As we welcome you aboard in '63, 
remember...in our book, you're one in a million. A Very Important Person indeed. == 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 


YOUR AIR COMMUTER SERVICE IN 12 BUSY STATES 
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MEDITERRANEAN/BLACK SEA 


RUISE 


T/V LEONARDO DA VINCI 


33,500 Tons « Fully Air Conditioned « Stabilizer Equipped 
From New York February 15, 1963 ~ 5! Days - 20 Ports « From $1495 









NEW YORK TO LISBON - PALMA DE MAJORCA ~- PALERMO - HERAKLION ~- ALEXANDRIA 
LARNACA - BEIRUT - HAIFA - ISTANBUL - YALTA - VARNA - PIRAEUS - DUBROVNIK - MESSINA 
NAPLES - GENOA - CANNES - BARCELONA - CASABLANCA ~- TENERIFE - NEW YORK 


Professional shipboard entertainment+ Shore Excursions by American Express Co. 





See your Travel Agent or 
Stop-Over Privileges at Naples or sub- 


sequent ports. Return in Thrift Season within Malian Line 


one year from date of departure. 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., 
New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-0800 








current 
annual rate 


SAVE BY (Air) MAIL...earn 4.8% 


From almost any part of the country {~~~ ~~~~~~~~7777 77777777777 

it takes only a few hours to air mail a '! Pioneer Savings & Loan Association 

check and Open an account at Pioneer : i 3245 Wilshire Blvd. (Dept. S-5) 

Savings. 4.8% current annual rate, | Los Angeles 5, California 

paid or compounded quarterly, daily Please open my savings account with en- 

earnings on funds held through any | closed check or money order. 

quarter, and insured protection are a | 

few reasons why people and corpora- | Name: 
' 





tions * over the country know — 


Address: — ——— 


IT nt 1§ SAVE AT P I 0 N E E R | City: a 


Assets over $200,000,000 Robert R. Sprague, Pres. . _ 
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brilliantly devised night of marital hor- 
rors, Arthur Hill is monstrously intelligent 
and Uta Hagen is a power- and sex- 
hungry witch. 


Of Broadway 


The Dumbwaiter and The Collection, 


| by Harold Pinter. In these two one-acters, 


Britain’s most provocative dramatist puts 
his characters in an enigmatic rat's maze 
where they twist, turn and stumble, seck- 
ing each other and the truth with absurd 


| and terrifying results. 


A Man’s a Man, by Bertolt Brecht. 
First produced in 1926, and excitingly per- 
formed in this Eric Bentley production, 
Man uncannily foreshadows the process of 
brainwashing, the loss of identity, and the 
kind of society where every man wears a 
mask to hide the face he hasn't got. 


EBOOKS = 


Best Reading 

A Girl in Winter, by Philip Larkin 
Layers of loneliness are peeled off with 
dexterity in this novel by one of England's 
finest poets. 

The Sand Pebbles, by Richard McKen- 
na. Writing his first novel at 49, an ex- 
Navy enlisted man tells how a ship's crew 
degenerates behind a facade of spit and 
polish, then finds itself again. 

Against the American Grain, by Dwight 
Macdonald. In a series of engaging essays, 
a razor-witted critic cuts an assortment of 
U.S. cultural pretensions down to size. 

Franz Kafka, Parable and Paradox, by 
Heinz Politzer. The most trenchant study 
to date of the strange writer in whose 
nightmarish parables of human alienation 
20th century man has found a chilling 
portrait of himself. 

The Conquest of London and The Mid- 
dle Years, Vols. Il and IIL of Henry 
James, by Leon Edel. A graceful and mas- 
sive work (it will run to four volumes). 

The Cape Cod Lighter, by John 
O'Hara. America’s most celebrated short- 
story writer at work again in his old pro- 
vincial stamping grounds—small-town 
New Jersey and Gibbsville, Pa. 

Renoir, My Father, by Jean Renoir. 
Fond impressions of life with the great 
impressionist by his gifted son. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
1. Seven Days in May, Knebel and 
Bailey (2, last week) 
Fail-Safe, Burdick and Wheeler (1) 
A Shade of Difference, Drury (3) 
Genius, Dennis (4) 
Where Love Has Gone, Robbins (7) 
The Cape Cod Lighter, O'Hara (6) 
$100 Misunderstanding, Gover (9) 
The Thin Red Line, Jones (10) 
Ship of Fools, Porter (5) 
Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (8) 


NONFICTION 
Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (2) 
Silent Spring, Carson (3) 
O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (1) 
My Life in Court, Nizer (4) 
Happiness Is a Warm Puppy, 
Schulz (7) 
The Points of My Compass, 
White (5) 
The Rothschilds, Morton (9) 
Letters from the Earth, Twain (8) 
Final Verdict, St. Johns (6) 
10, The Pyramid Climbers, Packard (10) 
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right in your own office #% 


COPY EVERYTHING i 


Faster, Easier. at Lower Cost 
than Ever Belore! 














WROHSIEUE 


31 WAYS IMPROVED °- 25% LOWER PRICED 
Now improved 31 ways, the new APECO ELECTRO 
STAT gives you faster, sharper copies every time. 
It copies everything . . . electronically dry! Copies are 
error-proof, legally accepted; never fade or discolor. 
In addition, any copy can be used as an offset master 
to make quantity copies at less than 1/5¢ each. Fits on 
the corner of any desk, anywhere in your office . . . elim- 
inates the costly walking and waiting of a centralized 
copying department. And, with all its operating im- 
provements the ELECTRO-STAT is now 25% lower 
in cost... priced well within the budget of every firm! 





a send for 








Mail the attached reply card to receive New 
Free book that shows the many advantages of 
Electro-static copying for your business 
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APECO & AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY “EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2100 West a ster Street Evanston, Illinois 


! na VF f Inada, Ltd Dorchester A Tor to 18, 0 


SOMETIMES WHEN A MAN STEPS AWAY FROM HIS CADILLAC, 


new Cadillac and the femptation to see tt as 
/ 


oouna 


steal a glance back at the car in his life. For it’s a pride ful thing 


/ } 


; ! 
wheel, in command of that 


To 


} ] } , se 
ron other counts. too, [he hours spent at the 


a ly P / 
sseeitis difficult io resist. It's areluctant partine 
] y reaps . 7) , at ral P 

new engine and surrounded by Cadillac’ s neu comfort and luxury. are among the finest hours of the twenty-four. 
"y y ” 7 7 

fac, you must first slep up to one, Your Cadillac dealer will show you how easy the move 


slep away 


from your own Cad 








HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 


This man can help you find out! ~ 


o-- 





Zé 
.. ‘oe 
wh. der 


He’s a Bell Telephone Communications Consultant. 
He’s an expert in analyzing business operations and 
tailor-fitting modern communications to them—for 
added efficiency, economy and profit. 


Take data handling, 


for example... 


It’s a modern-day paradox that many firms use ultra- 
high-speed business machines to reduce mountains of 
operating data to neat stacks of punched cards or reels 
of tape...then take days to transport it from one 
point to another. 









— New Bell System Data-PHuone 
, a ——<$_$_$<—<— e 

| PRseeery service (left) can speed up such 
| ———_——— ata tre tect . 4 om a 
SY fear | data transmission many times over 


/ - ~~ . . . 
7 =~} by sending it over telephone lines, 


at regular telephone rates. 


This is just one of many new Bell services the Con- 
sultant might recommend. once he’s studied your oper- 


ations and analyzed your special needs. 


Doesn’t it make sense to talk with this man? He’s easy 
to reach—and there’s no obligation on your part. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask for 
a Communications Consultant. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LETTERS 





The People & the Pope 
Sir: 

That article in Time on Pope John and the 
scope of his work is so outstanding that it 
deserves a place as the Article of the Year; 
not that I have read all the rest of them, but 
I can recognize a unique breadth of feeling 
for the needs and the drifts of the times. I 
would like to know and shake hands with 
the chap who did it, but I won't ask any 
indiscreet questions. 

Ernest HockInG 
Madison, N.H. 


> Like all Timer. stories, the Man of the Year 
cover was the work of many hands. Rome 
Correspondent Robert Piser did much of the 
reporting; the writer was Edward L. Jamie- 
son, and the editor William Forbis—Eb. 


Sir: 

Your editors have achieved a masterly 
tour de force. The selection of the “Man” is 
dead right. As for the study on him, the most 
acute non-Catholic scrutiny cannot find any- 
thing to criticize or correct, but only to 
commend. 

Oi course, there are two dangers: 

1. Exaggeration of the actual achieved re- 
sults of Vatican II. A splendid beginning has 
been made, but, thus far, few definite deci- 
sions of fundamental character. The ultimate 
outcome probably depends upon John 
XXIII’s continuing hand upon the helm and 
upon the abilities and determination of the 
progressive cardinals and bishops to continue 
a decisive role. 

2. Thus far, there is little prospect of 
changes on the more intractable issues that 
divide Roman Catholics and their Protestant 
“separated brethren,” ¢.g., papal infallibility, 
the traditional claim of apostolic succession, 
Mariolatry, increasing dependence of Cath- 
olic piety upon an increasing promulgation 
of miracles, saints, etc. Unless these issues 
are radically dealt with, the best hope is en- 
larging fellowship, conversation, and possi- 
bly limited cooperation between Catholics 
and non-Catholics; but no more than that. 

(Tue Rev.) Henry P. VAN DuSEN 

President 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Sir: 

Indeed you are right that the Pope is the 
Man of the Year, We are all grateful for the 
leadership that he is giving the world. 

Tep RICHARDSON 
District Superintendent 
The Methodist Church 
San Antonio 


Sir: 

The Vatican Council of 1962 may be the 
window that has been needed for Protestants 
and non-Christians to look into the Roman 
Catholic Church as it really is, as well as the 
means whereby the Roman Catholic Church 
can see the real world in which it finds itself. 

Time is to be commended for allowing the 
world to see a branch of the church on its 
best behavior, It is an example of what the 
church should constantly be doing in order 
that it really meet the needs of the world, 
which it is committed to serve. 

(THE Rev.) CARLTON BAUER 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
Grey Eagle, Minn. 
Sir: 

I believe that you have rendered a service 
to all of us in secking to objectively discuss 
Vatican II. I would like to be as charitable 
as you toward John XXIII. I find myself, 


This issue is published in National and Separate editions. Additional pages of Senarate 
10 editions are numbered or allowed for as follows: Metropolitan M1-M32, RI-R4, T1-T4, 


however, obligated to reserve my judgment 
until the spiritual ruler of 527 million people 
tells 30 million of them (those in Spain) to 
restore to 30,000 of their non-Catholic coun- 
trymen their civil liberties. Until that time, 
any pretense at Christian charity can be only 
that: a pretense. 
(Tue Rev.) DoNALD DAUGHERTY 

Church of Christ 

Paris 


Sir: 

In this age of enlightenment, when we 
thought we had outgrown the ignorance and 
superstition of the medieval centuries, it is 
hard to believe that half a billion people still 
cling to the Church of Rome and its corrupt 
hierarchy. And in America, of all places, where 
freedom from tyranny has been our great 
heritage, it is incomprehensible that anyone 
should wish to return to the servile systems of 
church-dominated countries. Yet it seems 
that most people, including some deluded 
Protestants, are falling over one another in 
their haste to lose their freedom. Your choice 
of Pope John as the Man of the Year is in 
keeping with this great step backward, 

(Tue Rev.) C. MARVIN ANDERSEN 
Del Aire Baptist Church 
Hawthorne, Calif, 


Sir: 

To most of the 64 million Protestants in 
the U.S., Pope John is not their Man of the 
Year. I strongly protest the use of Time 
Magazine as a vehicle for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

Jean C, LANE 
Jersey City 


Sir: 

Congratulations on making our beloved 
Pope John the Man oi the Year. Of course 
we are prejudiced, but we also think that ob- 
jectively you have shown good judgment, 
Nor do we think he minds sharing the honor 
with a man of another ilk, Khrushchev, in 
whom he finds some good and for whose 
people he prays and hopes for better things. 

The cover on Pope John and the other 
on the council surpassed anything I've read 
in our own religious press. 

StsteER Mary Lawrence, V.H.M. 
Academy of the Visitation 
St. Louis 


Sir: 

While I am pleased to sce that you have 
chosen Pope John XXIII Man of the Year, 
as an official of the Roman Curia I wish 
to point out that the statement that “the 
Curia clearly did not want it [the Vatican 
Council]” is not correct. In the first place, 





it cannot be said that the Roman Curia 
is for or against anything, because it does 
not think or act as a body: it is made up of 
twelve congregations or offices, six ether 
offices and three tribunals, each of which is 
separate from the others. Furthermore, by 
canonical definition, the congregations, which 
make up the bulk of the Curia, are composed 
of cardinals, many of whom do not reside in 
Rome. The statement that the Curia did not 
favor the council is misleading. 

The only way your reporter could have 
known how the Curia stood on the council 
would have been to poll each member, and 
I am sure he did not do that. I, for one, 
know that after the Pope announced the 
council, the Curia cooperated magnificently 
in doing spadework for its preparation. 

(Mscr.) Mario Rizzi 
Sacred Congregation, Oriental Church 
Rome 


> Msgr. Rizci’s quarrel is not with Tine 
but with the dozens of priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops and cardinals who recognised the 
Curia’s dilatory tactics —Ep. 


Taxes 
Sir: 

As a native Arkansan (Fort Smith), I 
knew Wilbur Mills’s father as an astute cus- 
tomer [| Jan. 11]. If heritage means anything, 
Congressman Mills will exercise good busi- 
ness judgment. Will cutting taxes stimulate 
the economy? Any new business demands 
risk before profit, And isn’t all of life, econ- 
omy included, a matter of trial and error? 
Wilbur Mills will minimize error, That is, if 
he takes after his dad. 

Lewis T. APPLE 
Clayton, Mo. 


Cuban Deal 
Sir: 

The story on the Cuban prisoners, “How 
It Was Done” [ Jan. 4], was most interesting. 
In the interest of accuracy I would like to 
point out that the performance bond on the 
Red Cross that constituted the final guaran- 
tee was issued by The Continental! Insurance 
Co. of New York rather than our good com- 
petitor, Chicago’s Continental Casualty. 

N. DEKKER 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
The Continental Insurance Co. 
New York City 


Actor's Abode 
Sir: 

I was surprised to find myself listed as a 
Swiss resident | Jan. 11] enjoying, if that is 
the word, U.S. tax exemption by living 
abroad. While I believe that movie people, 
like other Americans, are perfectly within 
their rights to live and work anywhere they 
please, the fact is I have never had Swiss 
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How to take the tension 
out of your business trips: 


WEDNESDAY, 10 A.M. This executive wraps up facts and figures 
for a sales presentation to be made this afternoon, 300 miles away. 
He’s flying in his own Cessna, so he can take the team. 

Take-off time: 1 p.m. 


NOON. He spends part of his lunch time in a gym, (It’s great to 
loosen up before a business trip. Makes you sharp for the meeting.) 


1:25 P.M. He’s a little late getting to the airstrip. But it doesn’t 
matter when you have your own Cessna. No schedules, 
no baggage lines. 


2:45 P.M. Arrival. Meeting begins at 3:15 p.m.; lasts 2 hours. 
Team answers all questions. Prospect impressed with efficiency. 
Contract signed. Nothing to do now but relax in the Cessna 310H’s 
big luxurious cabin while it whisks them home. 








8:30 P.M. He enjoys dinner with his wife 
at his favorite restaurant to celebrate the 
new contract. Nice? The key is to... 


Fly in your own Cessna 310H! 
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OPENING JANUARY 26 ON MAUI, HAWAII 


Spectacular island resort on Kaanapali 
Beach, Maui, 35 air-minutes from 
Honolulu @& Lanai suites, garden cot- 
tages and balconied guest rooms all 
air-conditioned & Chamalenship golf 
course BSwimming pool ™Family Plan 


@For reservations just call your favorite 
travel agent or nearest Sheraton Hotel. 
67 Sheraton Hotels in 46 Citles 
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STUTTERING ~Its Prevention 


A booklet for parents of young 
children prepared from a confer- 
ence of leading authorities. Avail- 
able for 25¢ from the Speech 
Foundation of America-a non- 
profit organization —- at 152 Lom- 
bardy Road, Memphis 11, Tenn. 








EARN $5,000-$10,000 


annually in your spare time! 


Own your own coin-operated 


Westinghouse 


Laundromat” Laundry 
and Drycleaning Store. 


stional 








tributor, he 
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residence or any other foreign residence 

Only two of my last 12 pictures have had 

foreign locations, with U.S. taxes duly paid 
Greco Peck 





Universal City, Calii. 


Tight Situation 
Sir 

I do wish you wouldn't be 
leotard | Jan. 4| covers the 


so sloppy. A 
Wearer trom 





Leorarp ON Leotarp & DANCER 


shoulder to crotch—exactly like a_ bathing 
suit, but with greater variety of neckline and 
sleeve length. Tights go under the leotard, 
stretch from waist to mid-calf, ankle, or all 
the way to the toe 

The leotard was invented by a French 
Victorian-era trapeze artist who was proud 
of his manly figure and anxious to display 
it—his name was Jules Leotard. It was popu 
larized as a garment for dancers by Doris 
Humphrey and other modern 
ballet) dancers, and only later adopted by 
ballet people as the ideal practice costume 
( Mrs.) Patricia Morrow MCKNIGHT 
Chicago 


as opposed to 


our 

Having discovered tights at a deplorably 
advanced age and girth, I know that every 
word you say is truc. But it is not the whole 
truth: a woman in tights fecls that some- 
body loves her! IT am ready to graduate from 
mouse-colored tights to Kelly green 

Mrs, Ropert B. GIFreN 


Savannah 


Kudos 


or 
As U.S. distributors of Agence Europe, 
newsletter on the Common Market, this 
office received your article “Parochial Spy” 
| Dec. 7}. deating with this publication, with 
mixed feelings. While the report strongly em 
phasized the complete information contained 
in the publication, we thought that the meth 
ods described to obtain this information 
might raise eyebrows 
Our apprehension proved completely 
wrong. An avalanche of inquiries and orders 
from very large firms and individual re 
searchers reached our office as well as the 
publication's headquarters in Luxembourg, 
which, of course, is highly gratifying 
KENNETH E. BEER 
President 











Manhattan Publishing Co. 
New York City 


or 

We were most pleased to find Reed Col- 
lege the subject of a major piece in your 
Education section | Dec. 28] 
half-century old, 
s colleges go. Since we cannot avoid 
ride in the contributions the college 
has made to higher education and in the 


Reed is just over a 
young 
some |} 














performance of its alumni during its first 5 

vears, We especially appreciated the recog 

nition by Tie of the college’s achievements 
RIcHARD H. SULLIVAN 


*resident 
Reed College ee 


Portland, Ore 


Horoscopes 
Sir 

I certainly was quoted correctly in “Pro 
fundities, not Facts" [ Dec 
paper affiliation was not correct. I have been 
feature editor of Chicago’s American, not of 
a rival 
Please let 
with a resu 





28], but my news 


tternoon publication, for 14 years 
remain in my present status 
vent, progressive medium 


JoHN G, CAREY 





Chicago's American 
Chicago 


Boston's Press 
or 

I was awtully pleased at the piece y 
did on column in the Boston Her 
|Jan. 4/. At the risk of seeming captious, 
however, I must say that I think you did the 
Herald an injustice when you described it as 
dreary. Not that there isn’t a dreary paper 
in this town, but it is the Christian Science 
Monitor, which is dull, dull, dull—and such 
a sacred cow, such a status symbol, that 
though people cannot stand it, they never 
theless call it a great newspaper. It’s a terri 
ble bore, really. The same cannot be said 
of the Herald 

















GEORGE FRAZIER 

Boston 
ou 

How can Time say 
rank among the dreariest in the land, a repu 
tation enriched every year.” Every year 
Boston’s Christian Science Monitor is ranked 
imong the top newspapers in the U.S 

ANN HIMMELBERGER 

Hills, Mass 


“Boston papers 


Wellesley 
or 
George Frazier is everything you say he 


“dreary” 


is (and so, I might add, is the 
Boston newspaper situation) 
less St 


However, un 
George is also a schizophrenic, how 
call Mickey Mantle an “unfrocked 
In one of his July columns, Mr. Fra 
“Mantle has such grit and gallan 
try as to suffuse the summery sarabands of 
baseball with so singular a splendor.” The 
column ends with: “I would that my sons 
grow up to have the frankincense and myrrt 
of such magic.” Please explain 
Moses M. BerLIn 





n 
zier wrote 





Sierra Vista, Ariz 

> Frasier “4 fink unfrocked is a 
fink no m Mickey Mantle acquired cla 

after he came up to the majors, He wa 
he has grewn 
tature to where he’s a gracious man—an 
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Backed up with a record of uninterrupted dividends and safety extending 
over 128 years, your best investment in the years ahead could well be a 
Savings Account at The Bowery Savings Bank. If you have savings to 
invest, now and in the future, open your account at the Nation's largest 
mutual savings bank —The Bowery. You may open your account with any 
amount up to $15,000—or $30,000 in a joint or trust account. Come in 
... telephone OX 7-1414...or send coupon. 
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Wedding, christening, new job, trip to the moon? 


Whatever the milestone . . . pop open festive 
Taylor New York State Champagne and, magically, 
the party becomes An Occasion! For family 
meals, entertaining, or when you dine out, choose 
from Taylor’s famous array of wines! Ask your 
wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 


AND YOULL 
LOVE IT ! 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


G deke§ H. Quer 


HERE are many definitions of news, and none of them 

totally satisfactory. But in practice, news is apt to be 
what an editor thinks his readers will be interested in. 
out of all that is going on. For some editors this means 
serving up mostly politics, sports. crime and a smattering 
of foreign troubles. Time has spent its 4o years trying to 
widen the definition of what's interesting, and is pleased 
to find other editors now reporting the news in science. 
medicine. religion and education that was once so widely 
ignored. The more others do it. the more Time is stimu- 
lated to try to do it better. 

But there is one important area of news where. outside 
the smaller and respected professional journals, Time finds 
the field left largely to itself. This is in architecture. We are 
passing through one of the greatest building periods of all 
times (how many great buildings are being built is another 
matter). Time has no section devoted to architecture but 
pays much attention to it. Art considers the esthetic im- 
pact of architecture, and celebrates the top practitioners; 
Business treats of architecture as it is reflected on the eco- 
nomically flourishing skyline; Modern Living explores the 
quirks and comforts of living in contemporary architec- 
ture. Our coverage has ranged from palaces to apartments, 
from skyscrapers to chapels. Over the years, ‘Troe covers 
have covered the top newsmakers of the field, from Ralph 
Adams Cram. the Gothic worshiper, back in 1926. through 
Frank Lloyd Wright in 1938, to this week's cover on Minoru 
Yamasaki. 

In color spreads we have directed attention to the best 
works of such gifted contemporaries as Mies van der Rohe, 
Breuer, Gropius, Saarinen. Rudolph, Belluschi and Nervi. 
Architects themselves seem highly mindful of Time's role 
in bringing architecture to a wider public. Gordon Bun- 
shaft, the man who gave a lift to Manhattan's Park Av- 
enue with his famous postwar Lever House, says. “There 
are times when we don’t know whether we're working for 
a client or for Time.” 

Senior Editor Cranston Jones, who is in charge of color 
projects for Time, has written much about architecture for 
us, as well as three books on the subject. Art Editor Bruce 
Barton, who wrote the Le Corbusier cover story (May 5. 
1961), this week takes up the work and personality of 
Yamasaki, who is trying to put back the beauty that he 
thinks Le Corbusier took out of architecture. 








RT made another kind of news in Washington last 

week, and in two pages of fast-closing color in The 
Nation section, Time shows a famous lady, greeted by 
some well-known and scrutable smiles. 





WRIGHT, 1938 





SAARINEN, 1956 





STONE, 1958 





LE CORBUSIER, 1961 
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he’s really 


He’s a young man on the way up 
going places. His rising earning power prom- 
ises a good life for his family—an attractive 
home advantages and opportunities for his 
children... comforts for his wife and himself. 
And he wants to make sure that they will get 
dies or is dis 


these good things—even if he 


abled. That's why he has insured his future 


earning power through Massachusetts Mutual 


MASSACHUSI 


PRINGF 
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{TTS MUTUAL 
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life insurance. That is also why he increases 
the protection with each step forward in his 
careey 


Your Mutual 
glad to discuss insurance tailored to fit your 


Massachusetts man will be 


future. Call him this week. Or call our Gen- 
eral Agent, listed under Massachusetts Mutual 
in your phone book. /t could be a most im 


portant call. 


Life Insurance Company 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


The Overshadowing Issue 

The Mona Lisa was not the only thing 
being unveiled around Washington. In his 
State of the Union message, as prepared 
for delivery to Congress this week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy finally took the wraps off 
his new tax program. It turned out to be 
quite a package. 

The President wanted a cut of no less 
than $13.5 billion in U.S. income tax 


retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963. Recognizing 
the legislative tempest that tax reform in- 
evitably raises, he suggested that reforms 
need not go into effect until next vear. 
The President based his plea for the 
tax changes on the premise that the na- 
tion should not be satisfied with merely 
recovering from a recession, that its econ- 
omy is capable of much faster growth, 
higher production and bigger profits than 
it is now experiencing. And he left no 
doubt on just how he rates this issue in 


though he recognized that Allies will al- 
ways differ in some respects (see follow- 
ing story). Said Kennedy: “The unity of 
freedom has never relied on uniformity 
of opinion.” 

Kennedy saw at least two hopeful de- 
velopments on the world scene. One was 
that the nonaligned nations now view the 
U.S. more favorably because of its ac- 
tions in Cuba, the India-China war, the 
Congo and on disarmament. The other in- 
volves the increasing strains in the Com- 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY BRIEFING CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS ON STATE OF THE UNION* 
We cannot lead if we cease to set the pace at home. 


rates. Of this, some $11 billion would 
come by lowering the rates for individual 
taxpayers. At present those who have tax- 
able incomes of not more than $2,000 a 
year pay 20%, and those who are in the 
over $200,000 bracket pay 91%, with in- 
termediate rates between these extremes. 
Kennedy's plan would shift this range 
from 14% for those who report not over 
$1,000, to a high of 64%. The rest of 
Kennedy's cut would be produced by low- 
ering the corporate rates by 5%%—from 
the present 52% to 47%. 

Only some $5 billion of this tax loss 
would be offset by the rest of the pack- 
age. Various closing of tax loopholes and 
corrections of inequities, which Kennedy 
did not spell out, would recover $3.5 bil- 
lion. A shift in the timing of corporate 
tax payments would yield another $1.5 
billion—at least in bookkeeping terms. 

Faster Growth. Without going into 
many specifics on timing, President Ken- 
nedy recommended that the reduction be 
stretched out over three years. He asked 
the Congress to begin applying the cuts 
this year. But he did not repeat his earlier 
contention that a tax reduction should be 


his 1963 legislative program. Said he: “I 
am convinced that the enactment this 
year of tax reduction and tax 
overshadows all other domestic problems 
in this Congress. For we cannot lead for 
long the cause of peace and freedom if 
we ever cease to set the pace at home.” 

This quite clearly placed the priority 
on his tax plans high above such domestic 
programs as medical care for the aged, the 
improvement of mass transportation, aid 
to education and schemes for aiding the 
employment of youth. But his State of 
the Union message made bows to all of 
these, promised more specific details in 
later messages to Congress. The President 
also urged the creation of a domestic 
Peace Corps—a catch-basin for idealism 
at home (see EpvuCcATION ). 

Sharing the Burdens. In arguing that 
the U.S. must become stronger at home 
if it is to meet its commitments abroad, 
Kennedy could logically repeat his plea 
to U.S. Allies that they must do more 
to share the burdens of freedom—borne 
so heavily for so long by the U.S. Beyond 
such sharing, the Western alliance must 
work toward greater unity, he said, even 


reform 


munist bloc, where nationalism still per- 
sists, and where economic problems seem 
to be growing. “Here hopes must be tem- 
pered with caution,” Kennedy said. But 
he indicated his certainty that Commu- 
nism can breed only economic stagnation. 

A closed society is not open to ideas of 
progress—and a police state finds that it 
can't command the grain to grow.” 

On balance, the President found that 
while many things need to be done to im- 
prove the State of the Union, there is 
reason for the U.S. to be encouraged. 
Concluded Kennedy: “Now the winds of 
change appear to be flowing more strongly 
than ever, in the world of Communism as 





From left Iowa's Bourke 
Richard Russell 
Leader Charles Halleck, Vice President Lyndon 
Leader Everett Dirk 


Hickenlooper, 


Georgia’s House Minority 


Johnson, Senate Minority 








sen (hidden behind Johnson), Massachusetts’ 
Leverett Saltonstall, Pennsylvania’ Thomas 
Morgan, California's Thomas Kuchel, Illinois 
Leslie Arends, Oklahoma's Carl Albert, Louisi 
ana's Hale Boggs, Georgia’s Carl Vinson, House 
Speaker John McCormack, Secretary of State 


Secretary 
in McCone 


Dean Rusk, the President, Defe 
Robert McNamara, CIA Director J 
Minnesota’s Hubert Humphrey 








well as our own. For 175 we have 
sailed with those winds at our back and 
with the tides of human freedom in our 
favor. Today we still welcome those winds 
of change—and we have every reason to 
believe that our tide is running strong. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


A Conviction of Correctness 
About to begin his third year in office 
President Kennedy looked well—and felt 
good about his job. 
Physically, he stays at a trim 175 
pounds. He churns twice daily through the 


years 





Dean Rusk 


White House swimming pool without any 
sign of back twing through 
long processions O1 visitors without weari 
ness, and oc« asionally even complains that 
there aren't more. 

Mentally, Kennedy is clearly filled with 
confidence about his presidency. It showed 
in the tone of his State of the Union mes- 
and it his White House 
meeting last week with the leaders of Con- 


he races 





sage showed in 


gress; he gave them only the barest out- 
line of what he planned to say in the 
State of the Union message, generally 
treated them with a coolness that sug- 


gested they might represent some foreign 


power. It was almost as if F.D.R. 
in that rocking chair. 
The Kennedy confidence is also plainly 


apparent in his recent conduct of foreign 


were 


policy, He led the U.S. into confronta- 
tion with Khrushchev over Cuba_ with- 
out consulting the nation’s Allies. His 


16 





decision to cancel the Skybolt missile 
program, upon which Britain had 
its nuclear hopes, was independently made 
and brusquely carried out. He thinks it 
is nonsense U.S. Allies to want in- 
dependent nuclear forces, although he has 
not yet convinced—if that is the word 
France’s Charles de Gaulle of this. 

Last the White House released 
part of the transcript of a “background 
only” Kennedy press session held at Palm 
Beach on New Year's Eve. Although 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan re- 
mained calm about it, at least one passage 
had Britons and other Allies fuming. Said 
Kennedy of the U.S, and its relations with 
allied nations: “I think too often in the 


based 


lor 


weer 
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when nobody can be hex 


men? 


past we have defined our leadership as an 
attempt to be rather well regarded in all 
these countries. What we have to do is to 
be ready to accept a good deal more ex- 


pression of newspaper and governmental 


opposition to the U.S. in order to get 
something done. I don’t expect that the 
U.S. will be more beloved, but I would 


hope that we could get 

rhe President has plenty of cause for 
confidence. He has been acclaimed for 
his handling of Cuba, and his midterm 
popularity is remarkably high. A recent 
Gallup poll that 74° of the 
voters approve of the way he is handling 
his job. There is also an inner feeling 
best described by a professorial White 
House aide: “Kennedy now has a sense 
that his own Government can work, that 
he can mobilize his resources, that 
he can judge people correctly. There is 


more done.” 


reported 


own 


a conviction of correctness, 





THE CAPITAL 
Keep Smiling 
To some the nation’s capital 
is the city of the hard nose, the tough 
work and the political thumb in the eye. 


scoters 


But last week it became, for a few ex- 
alted hours, something much different. 
This was the occasion of the unveiling 


of Da Vinci's Mona Lisa, lent by France 
to the U.S. precious weeks 
It required something special—and that 
was what it got. 

The evening began in the candlelit din- 
ing room at the French embassy. There, 
\mbassador and Madame Hervé Alphand 
were hosts at a dinner and a tableau that 
was worthy of Da Vinci himself. At the 
table sat President and Mrs. Kennedy 
most of the President's brothers and sis- 
ters, France's Minister of Culture André 
Malraux, Vice President Lyndon Johnson 
and Lady Bird. the entire U.S. Cabinet, 
the Ed Murrows, the McGeorge Bundys 
the Averell Harrimans, Columnists Joe 
Alsop and Walter Lippmann, and the Na- 
tional Gallery's Director John Walker. 

Porto et Poires. Renowned in Washing- 
ton not only for her looks and her style 
but for her abilities as a hostess, Madame 
Alphand turned out a dinner that had 
Francophiles kissing their finger tips in 
joy. It in short, les works 
gras from Landes, a filet de 





for a few 


a delicate 
boeu! 


was 
foie 
Charolais sous la cendre garni renaissance, 
Chateau 
un- 


accompanied by a_ profound 
Gruaud-Larose en magnum 1952; an 
uming little hearts-of-lettuce salad with 
mosa dressing. And for a wind-up, poires 
Mona Lisa—poached pears, swaddled in 
hot chocolate sauce, bundled into a pastry 
shell—trailed by a superb Dom Perignon 
1955. The Ambassador toasted President 
Kennedy. President Kennedy toasted Pres- 
ident De Gaulle. John Walker toasted the 
Mona Lisa. 

By the time the party set out for the 
National Gallery, more than 1,000 other 
guests had been jammed, black-tied and 
begowned, into the West Sculpture Hall. 
There the painting, encased in bulletprooi 
ass, hung waiting for the official intro- 
duction, Most people couldn't see a thing 
except other people. The guests shuftled 
grumpily. Women slipped off their toe 
squeezing high-heeled shoes, and one 
Southern Senator asked his wife if she 
wanted him to “go up and shake hands 
with Lisa. Red Cross aides took their po- 
sitions and waited gravely for the Gallery 
to be declared a disaster area. 

Poor Women. At last, the presidential 
party arrived. As the President and Mrs. 
Kennedy stepped into the elevator that 
was to take them one flight up to the West 
Hall, the elevator operator panicked. The 
sight of Jackie Kennedy, elegantly coifed 
and exquisitely draped in a pink strapless 
creation 
man, In 
the stop 





m 











was perhaps too much for the 
any event, his thumb 
button 


froze on 
the elevator never got 





antil Fel 


sseum ol 


It will be on di y in Washingtor 
ind at Manhattan Metropolitan M 
Art from Feb. 7 to March 4 
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and the 
ic to walk upstairs. 
When the 


cially rigged loudspeaker system proved 


off the ground Kennedys finally 





ceremonies began, the 





spe- 
to be totally ineffective. For the rest of 
the evening. the only people who heard 
inything were the speakers. Secretary oi 
Dean Rusk, standing in for 
Justice Earl Warren, who 


lhere are 





state 


Chief 





ill opene d 


rare and spat 





1 proceedings. * 








kling ments which capture the tr 

nation of an entire people.” said he, “and 
this is one of them.” From André Malraux 
came a graceful and civilized tribute. 


Here, then 


painting in the 


said he is the most famous 


world. Mysterious glory 


hich does not derive from genius alone, 
Other illustrious portraits can be com 
vared to this one. But every year a few 





poor deluded women think they are 
Mona Lisa, yet not one ever thinks she 
is a figure by Raphael, by Titian or by 





talk ot 


leaving 


There has been 


Rembrandt 


e risks this 


painting took by 
uvre. They are real, though 
. But taken by the boys 
10 landed one day at Arromanches 

of those who had 


were much more 





exag 





the ris 
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to sav nothing preceded 


them 25 vears before 
certain. To the humblest among them 
now, I want 
ce, that the 
which you are paying his 
toric homage this evening, Mr. President 
1 painting which he 
Affectionate Irreverence. 
ck of 1 rising chorus ol 


listening to me 
thout ra 


who may be 
sing my voi 


erpie ) 
rplece tk 


has saved 





From the 
the room came 
complaints from the spectators who could 
not hear. Rusk tried to rescue the situa 
with a f 1 


good-humored words. 





1coustics in the room are so good 
id he, “that the 
in the rear are amplified in the front.” 


Nobody heard him, But Ja 


is not the sort 





private remarks made 
ck Kennedy 
to be defeated by a weak 
Shouting as though 


West 


he recalled the longtime 


implifying systen 


m the Virginia campaign 
bonds be 
praised France 
leading 


artistic power in the 





In view of the recent meeting at 
Nassau, I must note further that this 
painting has been kept under careful 


French control, and that France has even 
sent along its own commander in chief 
M. Malraux, and IT want to make it clear 
that grateful as we are for 


this painting 


| 


we will continue to press ahead with the 


effort to develop an independent artistic 
force and power of our own.’ 

The Eternal Feminine. With that, the 
historic reeting ended and evervone de- 


leaving the Mona Lisa with Secret 





parted 





Service men and a pair of Marine S 
Next day the gallery doors opene ’ 
rush of citizens eager to see the great 





Winston-Salem 
lovers who had char- 


paint ng. soon 


N.C... came 36 art 


trom 


1 plane to Washington and had a 
sentation of the Mona L painted 
fuselage. In Memphis and French 
Miss., in My Beach, S.C., in 





New London, Conn 


Orleans and 
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other people made plans for pilgrimages. 

As to that, it remained for Art Critic 
Author André Malraux to venture his 
own explanation of La Gioconda’s fi 
Said he rhe 
Italy revived proposed an idealization of 
forms. But the world of 


which 


smile. intiquity 


classical stat 





ues, being a world without sight, was also 
1 world without a soul. Sight, soul, spirit- 
ualitv—that was Christian art and Leo 


nardo had found this illustrious smile tor 
the face of the Virgin. Using it 
figure a protane countenance 
woman's soul that 
had given to her 
The mortal being with the gaze 
triumphs over the sightless goddesses. It 
is the first expression of what Goethe was 


trans- 
Leonardo 


idealization 





gave to 





which Greece features. 





divine 





to call ‘the Eternal Feminine.’ ”’ 


House SpeAKer M 


he niceties were observed 
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The 87th Congress 
the SSth 
ness and light. 


died bitterly, but 


convened in a climate of sweet- 
The Senate 


filibuster 





postponed i 
customary opening until after 
State of the Union 


House 


the President 
this 
its Rules Committee 
had time to 
Of course. all the friendship wot 


mes 


Sage week. The 


vhisked past 





that nobody really 









last long—but while it ¢ 





Families jammed the galleries to 
aring in of the new House 
Democrats 


the sv 
176 Republicans and one va- 
new ind re elected 
Half a doz 


children 


cancy and ot 40 


members of the Senate 


Congressmen had their 






floor, and one little 


his right 
ther. In the 


st one consolation for 


them on the 
ly raised nand along 
Senate, Republican 
their loss 
places in the last 
ould sprawl 
vhile the 6 














CORMACK (CENTER) AT OPt 


Democratic side were packed almost be- 
yond breathing. Up in the gallery, Joan 
Kennedy seated with Rose Kennedy 
dabbed at her eves with a handkerchief 
while Husband Teddy was sworn in. Lat 
er, Teddy J 
“out of the limelight, out of the headlines 
and out of the swimming pool.’ 
Waiting for the Strongholds. 
old enmities forgotten in the 
of the occasion. Ohio's 
tor Stephen Young 
refused to be 
by Frank Lausche 


innounced it as his aim to st 








were 


spirit 


Democratic 
who four 
escorted down the 


gritted his teeth 


Sena- 





vears ago 


aisle 





re-elected colleague for 
taking. The Senate erupted in 
hen Arizona’s Carl Hay 
ard Vice President 


accompanied his 


the oath 






len, 85 





ipplause 





ked ndon 





NING SESSION 


eenmit we e ft sTpONe 1, 
Chere was more applause when Ha- 
waii's Republican Hiram Fong dr 


time. 
uped a 
lei around the neck of his new colleague 
Democrat Danie 

The good 
election of House 
publicans routinely put up Leader Charles 
Halleck to st Massachusetts’ John 
McCormack for Speaker. McCormack, of 
won on a straight 
in his acceptance speec h jokingly noted 
that he early t 
turns but emerged when “the 
Democratic strongholds came in 

Time Off for Families. Similarly 


the Senate. Republicans put up Vermont 


Inouve. 


humor extended to the re 





ind Senate officers. Re 
conte 


course party-line vote 


had been behind in the 


victorious 


George Aiken for president pro tempore 
Aiken, G.O.P. Leader Ev- 
1 noted that the Vermonter 
David. Cried Ev Ia 
confident t he will be like his name 
David of old 
brook of I h ind 


In nomin 
Dirks 


middle na 










who reached into th 


l 
sake 


there fot 





slingshot wit 
th. In the same pirit 
ch into the brook 


stone 
humble 





George will reé 














RuLes CHAIRMAN SMITH (CENTER) & NEWSMEN 


The feor 





be in 


Elah, wherever it may Vermont 
and with smooth stones vanquish all the 
philistine evil which either 
threaten or jeopardize this Republic.” 
Whereupon the re-elected Carl 
Hayden as president pro tempore. 

What 
ist week concerned mainly its own af- 


Majority Leader Mike 
proposal to take 


forces of 





nate 


business did go on in Congress 
fairs. Democratic 


Mansfield 


t one- or 


announced a 


two-month recess in summer 
or early fall so that Senators could “be 
with their children their 


wives in the 


and recognize 
Both 
bartered for places on important commit 
tees. Dirksen that he is trying 
junior seat on the Finance Com- 
mittee; House avidly 
two Ways and Means 
that could be highly important to the 
Administration's programs. Finally, with 
smiles on their faces and friendship in 
their hearts, the Congress 
ceremoniously appointed contingents to 
inform the President of the United States 
that they were in session and “ready to 


daytime. branches 
revealed 
lor a 
Democrats eyed 


Committee seats 


members of 


receive any communication.” 


Escape from Emasculation? 
On this intoned Speaker John 
McCormack, “there are 235 in the af- 
firmative.”’ Before McCormack could an 
nounce the negative House 
Democrats exploded in applause. For the 
House, heeding the urgent pleas of Presi- 
dent Kennedy had Just dec ided to keep 
the membership of its key Rules Com- 
with 


vote 


vote of 196, 


mittee at 15 liberals presumably 
in centrol. 

Had the House not voted in that fash- 
ion, Rules would have reverted to a mem- 
hip of twelve. With a six-six standoff 
between conservatives and Con- 
servative Chairman Howard Smith of Vir- 
ginia was often able to keep liberal legis 
lation from President Kenne- 
dy claimed that would 


18 





liberals 


a floor vote. 


such a committee 


rer 


»t well founded. 


‘emasculate” the whole New Frontier 
program. 

Presto Chango. Two years ago, the 
matter of expanding the Rules Committee 
had been fought out 

That time the Ad- 


won by a 


from elve to 15 





on the same issues. 
ministration 
even though then-Speaker Sam Rayburn 
his massive artillery in the battle. 


rhis time 


nere five votes 
used ill 
victory came with what seemed 
to be presto-chango ease. 

For one thing, 28 Republicans voted 
ith the Administration and against Mi- 
Leader Charlie Halleck’s point- 
blank opposition to the expanded Rules 
These Republicans 
were tired of allowing the 
Administration to 





nority 
Committee. mostly 
younger ones 
legislative 
defeats on the “obstructionist” G.O.P.- 
Southern Democrat coalition on the Rules 
Committee. They preferred to let Admin- 
istration bills come on to the floor—and 
then try to beat the legislation in a House 
that is nearly three fifths Democratic. 


blame its 





The Administration also won some 
Southern Democratic votes. In 1961 eight 
of Georgia’s ten Representatives voted 


with Judge Smith. This year all ten went 
with the Administration. The chief rea- 
son for the switch: Speaker McCormack’s 
lieutenants had let it be known that, in 
return for Georgia’s cooperation on the 
Rules fight, a highly 
the powerful Ways and Means Committee 
might go to Georgian Phil Landrum. 52. 

Little Change. Beyond that, the Ad- 
ministration picked up from the 
Florida contingent, and two North Caro- 
linians Harold 
their in switching their votes 
from 1960. Explained Cooley: “My fears 
igo were apparen t\ 


coveted vacancy on 


votes 


joined Cooley, dean of 


delegation 





ol two years 
well 

Cooley’s fears then were that a liberal 
ized Rules Committee would mean that a 
batch of New Frontier | would 
be waved through the 


not very 








founde 


legislation 
House. They were 





certainly not very well founded. Even as 
expanded, the Rules Committee in the 
87th Congress held up 24 bills. includ- 
ing Administration proposals on an urban- 


affairs department, a mass-transit act 
broad federal aid to education, and a 
youth-conservation corps. More impor- 


tant, other Administration bills 
were either bottled up in other commit- 


tees or defeated on the House floor. 


priority 


All that happened in a lopsidedly Dem- 
House. and there is small reason 
to suppose that things will be much differ- 
ent this year. 


Signs & Portents 


Everyone can agree that House G.O.P. 
Leader Charlie Halleck is a fearsome, toe- 
But to a lot oi 
young House Republicans, this is not near- 
They complain that Halleck 
for the sake of opposing, refuses 
to consider G.O.P. 

programs 
negative 
image. It has got so bad that these young 
Republicans do not even think “The Ey 
and Charlie Show 


ocratic 


to-toe political slugger. 


ly enough. 
Opposes 
alterna 
and thus 
Republican 


constructive 
tives to Democratic 


contributes to a 


is funny. 
\ couple of weeks ago, some of the 
them New 
and Michi- 
Griffin, 39, had lunch to- 
gether. They had planned to discuss pos- 
sible labor 


inhappy Republicans 
York’s Charles E 


gan s 


among 


Goodell, 36 





Robert 





legislation, but the conversa 


tion inevitably turned to criticism of the 
G.O.P.’s House leadership. 

rhe rank-and-filers then hit upon a fas- 
cinating statistic: of the 176 Republican 


Representatives soon to convene in the 
88th Congress, a majority of 96 would 
have six years seniority or less. Among 
these, almost certainly, could be found a 


for rebellion against Hal- 


ck’s entrenched leadership. 


sizable nucleus 


I 





For a while the insurgents thought of 
trying to oust Charlie himself, but then 
realized that they did not have that much 


REPUBLICANS HALLECK & Forp 


Ev onG VWnori t funny. 


e orer 
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influence. They talked of moving against 
Illinois’ Les Arends, the G.O.P. whip; 
that idea also was discarded. Finally they 
decided to zero in on Iowa's Charles Hoe- 
ven, 67, chairman of the House Republi- 
can Conference. Their candidate to replace 
Hoeven: Michigan’s Gerald Ford Jr., 49, 
a former University of Michigan football 
star who has become a recognized House 
expert in defense appropriations. 

With silent infighting skill that even 
Charlie Halleck must have admired, the 
rebels set about rounding up votes; they 
found them among Republicans of all 
ideological shades. When House Repub- 
licans finally caucused last week, the in- 
surgents were in command: they elected 
Ford over Hoeven by a vote of 86 to 78, 
won seven new seats for themselves on the 
House Republican Policy Committee. 

Although elated over their victory, the 
junior Republicans publicly insisted that 
they had not really been acting against 
Halleck or Arends. “‘What we tried to do,” 
said one, “was to strengthen Charlie's 
position and at the same time shake the 
foundation under his feet. It all depends, 
I think, on how Charlie reads the signs 
and portents."”. Ex-Chairman Hoeven 
thought he could read signs and portents 
quite clearly. Said he of the rebels: 
“They're going after Mr. Halleck and 
Mr. Arends in due time.” 


More Methodists 


Among members of the 88th Congress, 
a Congregationalist is likely to be a Re- 
publican (19 to 5) and a Baptist is likely 
to be a Democrat (49 to 12)—but there 
are plenty of Methodists for both parties. 
With 1to2z Senators and Representatives, 
Methodists have passed Roman Catholics 
as the largest religious group in Congress 
for the first time since 1959. Congress 
also has a Schwenkfeldian, a Cumberland 
Presbyterian and a Seventh-Day Baptist 

and six members who give no affiliation 
at all. The figures: 


Methodist 102 
Roman Catholic 99 
Presbyterian 81 
Baptist 61 
Episcopalian 60 
Congregationalist 24 
Lutheran 17 
Other Protestant 73 
Jewish ll 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Good for a Million 


The call came in late December from 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy to an 
old family friend in Boston. Said Bobby: 
“Castro wants an extra $2,900,000, and 
everybody wants to get the prisoners 
home to Miami by Christmas.” Said the 
friend: “I’m all for that.” Asked Ken- 
nedy: “Can you help out toward that 
$2,900,000?" Replied the friend: “I'll call 
you back in an hour.’ He was as good as 
his word: within an hour, Boston's Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing had pledged to raise 
$1,000,000 to help achieve the release of 
the Bay of Pigs prisoners. 

Only last week did Cardinal Cushing 
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Nee - 


identify himself as the mysterious bene- 
factor whom Bobby had called. He was 
doing so, he said, to stop “rumors credit- 
ing this gift as coming from sources with 
which I have no identification.” Declared 
Cushing: “I alone am responsible for the 
collection of this extraordinary sum.” 
Person to Person, Bobby had good rea- 
son to think he could depend on Cushing. 
The cardinal has known Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy for 25 years; old Joe managed to 
say his first words after his paralytic 
stroke last winter when Cushing visited 
him in Palm Beach. Cushing baptized 
Caroline Kennedy, both of Teddy's chil- 





JOWN LOENGARD ue 
CarDINAL CUSHING 
"| alone am responsible.” 


dren and one of Bobby’s sons; he also 
delivered a memorably lengthy invocation 
at Kennedy's inauguration. 

When the request from Bobby came, 
Cushing went to work. Already earmarked 
for Cuba was $200,000 raised by Cushing 
at the time of the tractors-for-prisoners 
proposal and set aside when that deal fell 
through. Moreover, in each of the past 
five years Cushing has raised at least 
$1,000,000 for the Society of St. James 
the Apostle, which sends missionaries to 
Latin America. It was from society bene- 
factors that Cushing sought the money 
for the prisoner exchange. He “worked 
day and night, through person-to-person 
contacts.” The largest single donation was 
only $1,000—but the money was obtained. 
“Like many others,” Cushing explained 
simply, “I, too, wanted the prisoners 
home with their loved ones before Christ- 
mas Day.” 

Covering the Loan. Castro's $2,900,- 
ooo demand (retired General Lucius Clay 
underwrote the rest) had been in addition 
to the $53 million he was getting in drugs, 
food and other goods in exchange for the 
prisoners. Last week the list of donors to 
that $53 million was being filled out; 
some companies had given or pledged 
more than they had been listed for in 
previous, partial lists (Time, Jan. 11). 
Among them: American Cyanamid Corp., 
Pearl River, N.Y., $3,300,000 (instead of 





the previously reported $1,000,000); 
Richardson-Merrill, N.Y.C.. $1,337,000 
(instead of $155,000); Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick, N.J., $1,011,000 (in- 
stead of $350,000); Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, listed as contributing an 
undisclosed amount, gave about $1,000.- 
ooo; and H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
which was omitted from previous lists, 
gave $1,000,000. 

A separate check of 25 of the nation’s 
largest companies turned up a goodly 
number that pledged money to cover the 
quick cash loan signed by General Clay. 
Among them: Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 
N.Y.C., $100,000; Texaco Inc., N.Y.C., 
$100,000; Ford Motor Co. Fund, Dear- 
born, Mich., a nonprofit corporation sup- 
ported by Ford Motor Co., $100,000; So- 
cony Mobil Oil Co., N.Y.C., $25,000; 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., N.Y.C., 
$10,000; Dallas Clearing House As- 
sociation, $10,000: and Shell Oil Co.., 
N.Y.C., an undisclosed amount. Gener- 
al Motors Corp. was reported to have 
given $150,000 but declined to confirm 
the contribution. 

The Kennedy Administration, which 
has nudged and guided the ransom pay- 
ments throughout, made its first direct 
contribution when the Agriculture De- 
partment released 5,000,000 Ibs. of dried 
skim milk from its store of 500 million 
Ibs. for shipment to Castro, Eventually, 
the dried milk shipments are expected to 
reach 20 million Ibs.—an_ estimated 
$5,000,000 worth. The donation of sur- 
plus foods to charity for overseas ship- 
ment, explained the department, has been 
a regular practice. Besides, repayment is 
expected from the Cuban Families Com- 
mittee—some day. 

The Troops Remain. While the ran- 
som shipments continued to flow into 
Cuba, the U.S. and Russia announced in 
a United Nations declaration that formal 
negotiations between the two powers on 
Cuba had been suspended, leaving unre- 
solved U.S. demands for on-site inspec- 
tion of missile removal and Soviet de- 
mands for a no-invasion pledge. Sterling 
J. Cottrell, a Foreign Service career of- 
ficer who has headed a policy task force 
on U.S. operations in Viet Nam, was 
named coordinator of U.S. policy toward 
Cuba. 

A period of diplomatic quiet had thus 
settled over the Cuba situation. But up- 
ward of 20,000 Soviet troops remain in 
Cuba. For so long as they do—and for so 
long as Castro remains in power—Cuba 
will still be a crisis point. 


DEFENSE 


The Lesson 

When the U.S. scrubbed its air-to- 
ground Skybolt missile, many reasons were 
given, but one of the most prominent was 
that it had flunked its early flight tests. 
One weakness in such reasoning has re- 
cently been demonstrated by a flurry of 
failures in tests of the land-based Titan 
and Minuteman missiles—upon which the 
U.S. is still depending heavily. 

Three out of the last five Minuteman 


19 











tests have been at least partial failures. 
One exploded just after launching, two 
others failed to achieve their scheduled 
flight range. In addition, the latest test of 
the advanced Titan II also fell short of its 
distance goal. Overall, the Minuteman test 
record is 18 successes, four partial suc- 
cesses, six failures. The Titan record is 45 
successes, 15 partial successes, four fail- 
ures. The lesson: it takes more than a few 
flights to judge a missile. 


OKLAHOMA 
Life Begins at 37 


“T doubt that I'll ever seek public of- 
fice again,”” Oklahoma’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor J. Howard Edmondson sourly told 
a reporter. “I’ve had enough.” But that 


was several months ago. Last week Ed- 
mondson, 37, showed just how completely 
he had changed his mind. Only eight days 
before he was to give way to the first 
Republican Governor in Oklahoma _his- 
resigned 


tory, Edmondson from office 





NOEL CLARK 
SENATOR EDMONDSON 


A choice of himself. 


had his lieutenant governor name him to 
the U.S. Senate vacancy caused by the 
death of Robert Kerr. 

In his four years as Governor, Edmond- 
son managed to become about as unpop- 
ular a chief executive as Oklahoma ever 
had. On taking office, he kept his cam- 
paign promise to end Oklahoma's half- 
century of Prohibition: that enraged the 
state’s substantial dry minority. He set 
up a withholding system for state income 
tax and a merit system for 
ployees, pushed for legislative reappor- 
tionment and a dilution of the powers of 
county commissioners. Such reforms did 
not endear him to the regular Demo- 
cratic organization. 

Beyond all that, many Oklahomans be- 
came suspicious of Edmondson’s personal 
ways. He preferred Scotch and soda to 
bourbon and water. Although admittedly 
broke when he became Governor, he built 
himseli a $70,000 home, borrowing most 
of the money on his future potential as a 
lawyer. On a visit to Chicago last year 
he was arrested for speeding: a local TV 
weather girl was with him at the time. He 


state cm- 
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made no bones about favoring his politi- 
cal pals with lucrative state jobs, said 
matter-of-factly: “The money is there to 
hand out, and I'm sure not going to give 
it to my enemies.” He became a favorite 
of Bobby Kennedy's, traveled several 
times to Washington to visit with the 
clan; at one party, he was even dunked in 
the famed swimming pool along with his 
dance partner, Mrs. Pierre Salinger. 

Banned by the state constitution from 
seeking re-election, blamed by many Dem- 
ocrats for wrecking the party to the point 
that Republican Henry Bellmon was elect- 
ed Governor, Edmondson thus had con- 
siderable cause to talk about retiring from 
politics. But Kerr’s death enabled him to 
prolong his political career for at Jeast 
two more years, when he must go to the 
voters. Among those already announced 
against him: Kerr’s son, Robert Jr., 26, 
an Oklahoma City attorney. 


MINNESOTA 
One for the Courts 


The recount for Minnesota’s governor- 
ship was at last complete—but the win- 
ner’s circle was still too crowded. Repub- 
licans claimed that Incumbent Elmer L. 
Andersen had been re-elected by 102 
votes; Democrats insisted that Lieutenant 
Governor Karl Rolvaag won by 164. 

Particularly at issue were 358 ballots 
that had been marked not only for An- 
dersen or Rolvaag, but also for one Wil- 
liam Braatz, gubernatorial candidate of 
Minnesota's Industrial Government Par- 
ty. If these were included in the major 
candidates totals, Rolvaag would be the 
winner; if they were thrown out, Ander- 
sen would stay in office. 

The contested ballots are to be 
mitted to a panel of three district court 


sub- 


judges; whatever the panel decides, the 
loser is almost certain to take the issue 
to the state Supreme Court. Until it 


Elmer 
on about 


reaches a decision Andersen re- 
mains Governor as precarious 


a political perch as ever existed anywhere. 


CALIFORNIA 
Big Daddy's $10 Bills 


No sooner had Democrats swept Cali- 
fornia than they set to fighting among 
themselves. The main antagonists: As- 
sembly Speaker Jesse Unruh, ham-fisted 
leader of California’s Democratic profes- 
sionals, and former National Committee 
man Paul Ziffren, a Beverly Hills tax 
lawyer who drives a silver Rolls-Royce 
but thinks in proletarian terms. The 
stakes: the Democratic nomination for 
Governor, if Pat Brown decides not to 
run, in 1966. 

Unruh would like very much to get 
that nomination. Ziffren does not want it 
for himself, but he is determined that it 
go to someone who looks more kindly 
than Unruh on the California Democratic 
Council, a group of some 75.000 volun- 
teers who work feverishly at election time 
but have little power in regular party 
circles. Shortly after the 1962 elections 
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PROFESSIONAL UNRUH 
A choice of methods. 





Ziffren said: “We are going to have a pow- 
er struggle for the governorship—that’s 
inevitable. Therefore, let it be on a worth- 
while issue. Unruh has made the issue 
payroll politics v. citizen participation.” 

Ziffren was talking about Unruh’s im- 
mensely successful use of $100,000 in 
party funds to pay get-out-the-vote work- 
ers for Brown against Nixon in the Los 
Angeles area. Claiming that Unruh may 
have violated a California law, Ziffren 
took his Said he I 
don't like the picture of an armored truck 
driving up to Democratic headquarters 
with more than $100,000 in $10 bills. 
rhat’s not the symbol of the party that 
many of us who have worked for it for 
many years had in mind ... If we 
condone the hiring of to.coo workers in 
this election, what's to prevent the hiring 
of 100,000 in the next election? At what 
point do you draw the line at hiring a 
worker whose only job is to deliver the 
vote of his wife, sister or brothe 

‘Big Daddy” Unruh thought it all over, 
then reacted with a suitably pained decla- 
ration, Said he last week; “I have been 
bitterly, viciously and unwarrantedly at 
tacked.” But he is in a good political posi- 
tion, and it was most unlikely that he was 
really losing any sleep over the matter. 


case to the press. 
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Fact & Fiction 
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toward Moscow! Something horrible has 
one wron little electronic device in 





one of the l billion-dollar, foolproof, 
frits. Thermo- 
war is about to start by mistake. 
The President of the U.S. calls Khru- 
shchev on the hot line to Moscow. To 
Khrush that the U.S. intended 
no aggressive action, he promises to order 
Vew York City obliterated, tit 
Khrush is agreeable. Moscow goes boom, 
Yew York and with it the 


nt’s lovely wife, who happens to 
’ b 


machines is on the 
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he visiting there. But peace—such as it 
is preserved. 
This is the plot of Fail-Safe, a novel 
that has sold 280,000 copies. stands near 


the top of all bestseller lists and last week 





was sold to the movies for a cool § 





It was written by two political science 
the University of 


Burdick 


California's 
co-authored 


professors 


ugene who also 


Uely American, and Washington and 





E 
The 
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F 





ee’s Harvey Wheeler. One reason for 
uil-Safe’s great success is found in the 
1uthors’ introduction, “There is.” they 





stantial agreement among experts 
iccidental war i d that 
its probability with the increas- 





that an possible 


increa 





es 
ing cor plexity of the man-machine com- 


ponents which make up our defense s 





tem This is, unfortunately, a ‘true’ 
story. The accident may not occur in the 
way we describe, but the laws of proba- 
bilitv assure us that ultimately it will 


occur.” 

By purporting to 
Pail-Safe thus plays on 
in the age of the atom; it is 
deliberately calculated to send distraught 


be knowledgeable 





the deepest 


of humanity 





mothers to the picket lines with the 
Ban-the-Bomb signs. There is only one 
trouble: Fail-Safe is filled with falsities 


and distortions, and as such is not only a 


poor book but a cruel one. Among the 
major contlicts of fact and fiction 
Fiction: In Fail-Safe, when that UFO 
is sighted on the screens, the U.S. bombers 
head in squadrons toward their fail-safe 





zvous points, and arrive at those 





points simultaneously. 

Fact: Under the system actually in 
operation, if SAC bombers ever got as 
far as their fail-safe points, they would 
fly singly to ite points and arrive 





at different times. 


Frerron: All the trouble is caused be- 
cause one of six “fail-safe machines” in 
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SAC’s Omaha headquarters has blown 
condenser. 
Fac SAC has no such 
FicTION 


2 red light on 


nachines. 
The condenser’s failure actu 
a fail-safe “black box 
in the errant squadron commander's cock- 
pit. The code numbers that show up in 
the box jibe with the secret code packets 
held by lot and copilot 
the “go” signal. 

Fact: There is box. 
Once a U.S. bomber has reached its fail- 
must turn 
home unless the pilot (not just squadron 
commanders, but each individual 
receives a positive oral order to prac eed 


ates 





I 1uthenticating 


no such black 


safe point, it around and go 


pilot 


to its target. Thus, if communications 
failed for any reason, the planes would 
return to their bases, not go on. More- 
over, SAC’s go orders consist of a com- 
plex series of coded messages that can 


be transmitted only on presidential or- 


BEN MA 
AutnHors Burpick & WHEELER 


Has the natior ntre 


ders and must be authenticated at several 
command, 
Burdick and Wheeler 
based their moneymaking 
a complete reversal of the act 
principle. Perhaps the best 
such practice was delivered by 
professor, New York University’s Sidney 
Hook, in a New Leader review. Fail-Safe, 
Hook. is “intellectually scandalous 


morally objectionable,’ 


levels ot 





have therefore 


true story on 


fail-safe 





comment on 


mother 


said 


and ex rerates 





the risks involved in the defense of 
freedom to a degree that dwarfs in the 
minds of readers and viewers the much 


greater and more immediate danger con- 





fronting a free and peaceful world.” 


The Four Parties 


As professor of political science at Wil- 
liams Washing I 


biographer of 


College, erstwhile 





reaucrat 
F.D.R 


ocrali¢ 


sympathetic 
ind J.F.K. 


candidate for Congress from 


and unsuccessful Dem 


Mas 








sachusetts, James MacGregor Burns has a 


lot of ideas about politics. Among other 
things, Liberal Burns is a strong believer 
n the notion that the President of the 
U.S. should firmly lead the Congress 





and that is the central theme of his latest 
00k, The Deadlock of Democracy: Four 
Party Politics in Ame 

Burns is pretty unhappy about present- 
Says he: “As a 


"icd. 


day polities. nation we 


lost 


have control of our politics. The 
U.S. has “a government by fits and starts 
a statecraft that has not been able to 


supply the steady leadership and power 
necessary for the conduct of our affairs. 
We have reacted to change rather than 
dominated it.” Why is this so? The Burns 
The pattern of national politics 
a four-party pattern. The 
ind Republican parties are 
each divided into congressional and presi- 
with all the elements 





thesis 
is essentially 
Democratic 


dential structures 





AuTHOR BURNS 


its polit or its bomber 
that comprise the American type of 
party. 


More Than Wings. Burns devotes near- 
ly two-thirds of his book to tracing the 
historical development of this four-party 





pattern. He writes The congressional 
Democrats began as the Madison party 
in Congress and the presidential | Demo- 
cratic | party was founded and built by 
Jefferson. The symbolic founder of the 
Republican presidential party was Abra 
ham Lincoln; the congressional Repub 
lican| party had its origin in the oppo 


Buchanan on_ the 


and with the con 


Pierce and 
Hill during the 18sos 


sition to 


gressional Republicans who went on to 
fight Lincoln during the Civil War 
to dominate Reconstruction, 
‘Today these four parties are as intact 
as ever: the Roosevelt-Truman-Steven- 
son-Kennedy presidential Democrats 
the Willkie-Dewey-Eisenhower-Rockefel 
ler presidential Rey the John 
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and 


sublicans 











Garner-Howard Smith-Harry Byrd-John 
McClellan congressional Democrats; and 
the Allen Treadway*-Robert Taft-Charles 
Halleck congressional Republicans.” 
These are not mere party wings, claims 
Burns; their differences are institutional 
and ideological. The power fulcrum of 
the presidential parties is the national 
convention, where they dominate rank- 
and-file delegates. “The Robert Tafts and 
the Lyndon Johnsons usually do not win 
it Chicago or Philadelphia. The Elec- 
toral College compels the presidential par- 
ties to “cater to the urban masses and 
their liberal dogmas.” For leadership, they 
draw from the ranks of big-city lawyers 
Eastern financial executives, academicians 
(Republican examples: Elihu Root, Hen- 
ry Stimson, John Foster Dulles. Douglas 
Dillon}, These parties are generally in- 
favor activist government 
with “way-of-life 





ternationalist 
are concerned broad 
issues. 

rhe congressional parties, on the otk 
hand. use their control of legislative 1 
chinery to block the presidential parties. 
They draw their leadership from the 
small towns, concentrate mainly on bread- 
and-butter economic issues. Many Con- 
gressmen are from districts with little 
competition (Burns contends that a mere 
the 435 House districts are even 








125 oO} 


reasonably competitive), gain powerful 
seniority advantages over Congressmen 


from swing districts who ideologically in- 
presidential parties. 
cited by Burns as 

New York's 
Island's John 


cline toward the 
Among Democrats 
presidential party members 
Emanuel Celler, Rhode ; 
Fogarty. California’s Chet  Holifield; 
among Republicans: New Jersey's Sena- 
tor Clifford Case and New York's Senator 
Jacob Javits. John Kennedy, says Burns 
shifted to the presidential party while 
still in the Senate. 

Tantalizing Question. The resulting 
deadlock, writes Burns, can and should 
be broken—by helping the presidential 
parties swallow their congressional coun- 
terparts. To bring this about, he urges 
elimination of the seniority system in 
Congress, reapportionment of 
dered districts.t uniform election 
for the Senate, House and presidency, 
mass dues-paying memberships for the 
parties. “It is better that a lot of people 
give a little money than that a few give 
a lot. 

The rewards for such 
of the parties, Burns argues 


gerryman 
laws 


reorganization 
would be 
k Treadway was a ce Republican 
Massachusetts 
House of Represent- 


nservalive 


from western mountain country 





who served 32 years in the 











tives (19 44). 25 of them on the Ways and 
Means Committee, Burns cites him as an ex 
e of con ssional Republicans from non- 
competitive districts, similar to many Southern 
Democrats 
t Columnist Roscoe Drummond contends that 
present malapportionment works to the dis 
vivantage of Republicans: Republican candi 
dates for the House won 48° of the nationwide 
congressional vote in November but captured 
only 40°% of the seats. The G.O.P., he claims 
won one seat for every 137,c00 of its votes, the 





Democrats one for each 100,000 of theirs 
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immense. “The great task of the presi- 
dential party is to forge a new majority 
organized down to the wards and pre- 
cincts, towns and villages and effective 
in Congress as well as in the executive 
branch. Whether this task will be ac- 
complished by the presidential Democrats 
under John F. Kennedy, or by the presi- 
dential Republicans under someone like 
Rockefeller, is one of the tantalizing ques- 
tions of the future.” 

Tantalizing it certainly is. But is it 
realistic? After all, one of Burns’s fa- 
vorites, Franklin Roosevelt, tried hard 
to swallow up the Democratic congres- 
sional party—and got bloodied up in 
the attempt. 





ATLANTA’S WALL 


THE SOUTH 
Divided City 


Tt was in Berlin that the tragic and 
dramatic lesson of what happens to a di- 
vided city came home to me, and if I 
could make you see it as I saw it, you 

with me my feeling that At- 
lanta must not be a city divided. 

In his inaugural speech last year, At- 
lanta’s Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. thus warned 
his fellow of the effects of the 
Berlin Wall, which he had recently viewed. 
But last week Atlanta itself was divided 
by a pair of 2-ft.-10-in.-high steel-and- 
wood barricades set up by the city to 
prevent Negroes from moving into a white 
neighborhood. 

Atlanta's 
have long been considered among the best 
in the South, But the city’s 200.960 Ne- 
groes (35.9 of the population) are hard 
pressed for living room. They live on 
4.66 of the total 
dential purposes, are largely confined to a 
black belt running northwest to south- 
east through the heart of the city. In this 
belt, one of the best districts is Collier 
Heights, in northwest Atlanta. The main 
trouble with Collier Heights is that it is 


would share 


citizens 


white-Negro — relationships 


land zoned for resi- 





tantalizingly close to a white neighbor- 
hood called Cascade Heights, where homes 
range from $20,000 to a few at $50,000. 

Block-Busting. Both Negroes and 
whites acted badly in the events that led 
up to the barrier between Collier Heights 
and Cascade Heights. Negro real estate 
brokers used block-busting techniques to 
try to buy homes in the Peyton-Utoy sub- 
division of Cascade Heights. They falsely 
told white residents that their neighbors 
had put their homes up for sale and con- 
spicuously drove Negro clients through 
the area on Sunday to frighten white 
owners. A white real estate man threat- 
ened to sell his home and some lots to 
Negroes in higher price 
from white buyers in the area; he actual- 
ly ended up signing contracts with both a 
white owners’ group and a Negro. Since 


order to get a 


WAYKE @ 
Mayor ALLEN 
Ale 


July, it has been impossible to sell a house 


on unlearned. 


in Peyton-Utoy to a white buyer, and 
white owners were panicked by the threat 
to their property values. 

Virgil Copeland, president of the South- 
west Citizens Association, a group of 
homeowners in Cascade Heights, finally 
went to Mayor Allen and suggested clos- 
ing off two roads that run between the 
Negro and white areas to prevent en- 
croachments by Negroes and act as a psy- 
chological stimulant to white buyers. Al- 
len called in Negro leaders to discuss the 
possibility of erecting barriers. In return 
the city would rezone 250 acres for Negro 
residential use. Understandably, the Ne 
groes protested. 

Into Court. Mayor Allen turned the 
matter over to the board of aldermen 
which voted to erect the barriers. At 7 
the following morning. workmen were on 
Peyton and Harlan roads driving I beams 
into the pavement. The Negroes of Atlan- 
ta, represented by a new All-Citizens 
Committee composed of most Negro or- 
ganizations in the city, refused to deal 
with the city until the barriers 
down, Negroes have lost one suit in court 
to have the barriers torn down, but a fur- 
ther test is pending before superior court 
in Atlanta. Last week the board of alder- 
men considered a t 


fo remove 
the barriers—and voted it down 10 to 3. 


come 


resolution 
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BRAZIL 
Victory for Goulart 


From the sun-soaked beaches of Copa- 
cabana to the rain-drenched upper reach- 
es of the Amazon, more than to million 
Brazilians went to the polls to vote on 
how powerful the country’s presidency 
should be. In September 1961, after Janio 
Quadros’ petulant resignation and flight. 
Brazil's conservatives had imposed a 
power-splitting parliamentary system as a 
condition for accepting Quadros’ succes- 
sor, Vice President Joao (“Jango”) Gou- 
lart. whom they feared as a dangerous 
demagogue and leftist. Last week by a 
3-to-1 margin, Brazilians rendered a vote 
of no confidence in the parliamentary 
system and ordered a return to a strong 
presidency. 

Clear to All. Goulart campaigned 
against parliamentary government from 
the moment he took office. and did not 
knock himself out trying to make the 
system work. Responsibility for running 
the country was transferred to Congress. 
the Cabinet and the Prime Minister. But 
congressional leaders engaged in endless 
political bickering, while Brazil's inflation, 
already severe, grew worse. Prime Min- 
ister followed Prime Minister and new 
U.S. investment, frightened by the insta- 
bility. dropped from $266 million in 1961 
to $62 million last year. Not until last 
September, when they were thoroughly 
frightened by threats of a pro-Goulart 
military coup, did the Congressmen reluc- 
tantly agree to the plebiscite that Gou- 
lart wanted. 

A few days before the balloting Goulart 
was so convinced that he would win that 
he described his plans for the future, once 
power was his. to Time Correspondent 
John Blashill. In need of a shave, with 
his tie loosened. Goulart talked aboard 
his government-provided Viscount as he 
flew from Rio to Brasilia. 

“Brazil can be the anti-Cuba, the dem- 
ocratic example of economic emancipa- 
tion for Latin America to follow,” he 
said. “If Brazil, with its enormous re- 
sources and its growing industry, can't do 
it. no other Latin American country can.” 
Admittedly, continued Goulart, “it is very 
hard to carry out an economic program 
during a great political crisis.” But a 
three-vear economic plan had been drawn 
up for him. and it was, he said. “neither 
revolutionary nor Marxist. It gives great 
incentive to free enterprise—and great 
responsibilities.” 

Vargas & the Workers. Such moderate 
talk sounded odd from a man. now 44. 
who learned his politics at the feet of 
Getulio Vargas, Brazil's master dema- 
gogue. In the middle 1940s, Goulart 
marked himself as a man to watch in the 
Brazilian Labor Party. As Vargas’ Labor 
Minister in 1953. Goulart spent his time 
approving one wage boost after another. 
Finally, when he proposed a 100% wage 
hike for all workers, conservatives com- 
plained so strongly that Vargas fired him. 
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But by then Goulart was strong enough 
to go it alone. 

In the 1955 elections he won more 
votes for the vice-presidency than Jusce- 
lino Kubitschek won for the presidency 
(Brazilians vote separately for President 
and Vice President). Once again Goulart 
was given control of the crowd-pleasing 
ministries—Labor and Agriculture. In the 
1960 election campaign, arguing for the 
nationalization of power companies, for- 
eign banks and meat-packing houses, he 
won the vice-presidency for a second 
time. 

“The U.S. Must Help." Goulart’s left- 
ist labor allies still attack foreign business- 
men, and Brazil's government still pur- 
sues its let’s-be-nice-to-Communism for- 
eign policy. Only a month ago, President 
Kennedy sent his brother Bobby to Bra- 
silia to tell Goulart in no uncertain terms 
that the U.S. could not forever continue 
to support a nation seemingly unable to 
help itself out of political and economic 
chaos. The message seems to have gone 
home. In economics, at least. Goulart 
talks like a man trying to control Bra- 
zil’s reckless course. 

Goulart’s three-year economic program 
was drafted by Celso Furtado. 42, the 
economist responsible for creating an ad- 
mirable development plan for the blight- 
ed, Communist-target states of the north- 
eastern Atlantic bulge. Furtado projects 
a 7% annual rise in Brazil's gross national 
product. If all goes well. manufacturing 
is to grow by 11.2 annually. transport 
facilities by 8.8. agricultural produc- 
tion by 5.7¢¢. The program will require 
a $4 billion investment between now and 
1965, of which private industry is expect- 
ed to put up two-thirds, the government 
one-third. 

Under Furtado’s plan, Brazil intends to 
help itself by slashing internal budget 
deficits; taxes will be increased, govern- 
ment expenditures will be reduced, sub- 
sidies on consumer goods will be elimi- 
nated. But Brazil will still need massive 
help from abroad. and for that, of course, 
it looks to the U.S. 

“The U.S. must help us. in its own in- 
terests,” Goulart says. “Brazil isn’t Cuba, 
but if it ever became another Cuba, it 
would be a more dangerous one.” The 
point is well understood in Washington. 
Heartened by Goulart’s new signs of re- 
sponding seriously to his country’s prob- 
lems, the U.S. announced an emergency 
$30 million credit to tide Brazil over the 
first three months of 1963. 


PERU 
Roundup of the Left 


In cities across Peru, doors burst open, 
troops tramped in, and leaders of the 
country’s far left were hauled from their 
beds. The military junta that governs the 
country gave out no final totals. but the 
best estimate was that between 800 and 
1,000 Communists and other troublemak- 
ers were rounded up last week. Some were 

















questioned and released; most were held. 
According to the country’s ruling junta. 
Peru was under immediate threat of Com- 
munist revolution in a plot financed by 
Moscow, masterminded from Prague and 
Havana, and controlled through a secret 
radio station near the Peru-Bolivia border. 
The schedule: strikes and violence, stu- 
dent uprisings, attacks on army garrisons, 
the assassination of armed forces leaders, 
and a triumphal May Day parade pro- 
claiming a “farmer-worker state.” 





ComMUNIST BLANCO 
And a triumphal May Day parode? 


There had certainly been a rash of 
leftist. violence to point to. Led by a 
onetime agronomy student and longtime 
Communist named Hugo Blanco, peasants 
in the Convencién valley. near Cuzco, 
took up arms nine months ago; the gov- 
ernment has yet to catch up with him. 
Communist-organized trade unionists and 
students have staged riots, and Red agi- 
tators work to turn relatively peaceful 
strikes into bloody free-for-alls. Striking 
miners recently burned and sacked a lead 
and zine complex belonging to the U.S.- 
owned Cerro de Pasco Corp., causing 
$4.c0o0.000 damage. 

The question was how much the junta 
itself had helped to accent the crisis. In 
their steadfast enmity toward the leftist 
but anti-Communist APRA party of Vic- 
tor Raul Haya de la Torre, the military 
men had shown a peculiar tolerance for 
the Communists, who were competing for 
the same peasant and laborer following. 
Several Red leaders were released from 
jail, known Communists were appointed 
to labor councils. Emboldened by this 
freedom, the Reds had gone about their 
violent errands with such a will that the 
junta could no longer ignore them. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Fateful Weeks 


To celebrate his sixth full year 
in office—the longest term for a 
Tory since 1902*—Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan went be- 
fore the cameras for a television 
interview last week. It was a 
masterful performance. Relaxed 
and confident, Macmillan talked 
with easy confidence of the 
promise and problems of Brit- 
ain today., 

Off-camera, things were not 
going so well as Harold Mac- 
millan made it seem. Britain’s 
hopes of membership in the 
Common Market hung precari- 
ously in the balance. After the 
decisions at Nassau, a question 
mark rose over the future of its 
military power. The latest Gal- 
lup poll showed Labor leading 
the Tories 45% to 36%. Many 
of Macmillan’s own Conservative party 
backbenchers were critical of the govern- 
ment for its inability to stop the growing 
unemployment in Britain’s north, 

Reason for Confidence. Seeking a so- 
lution to the problem of jobs, Macmillan 
last week gave Lord Hailsham a new min- 
isterial task of studying the northeast 
depressed areas, and told Birmingham 
businessmen that “with a little bit of 
luck” the economic slump might be 
reversed this year. As another weapon 
against political decline, Macmillan is 
clearly counting on admission to the 
Common Market despite the overwhelm- 
ing obstacles ahead. On TV he said: “I be- 
lieve that as soon as the Common Mar- 
ket is settled, and as soon as it is clear 
that there will not be another Socialist 
government, vou will find the business- 
men reinvesting on a bigger scale than 
ever before. That is why I am confident 
about 

\ decision on Common Market entry 
may be imminent. This week Britain's 
Chief Negotiator Edward Heath returns 
to Brussels for a crucial round of negotia- 
tions with Europe’s Six—the “crunch” 
talks in which Britain will have to agree to 


1963." 


* When Lord Salisbury resigned after 
year term 


a seven- 
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LEADER GAITSKELL 
Behind the scenes, differing opinions. 
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MACMILLAN ON TELEVISION 
Off camera, the crunch was just be 





dismantle its own elaborate agricultural- 
subsidy system or persuade the Euro- 
peans to ease their terms for entry. 

Seeking Support. In preparation for 
the Brussels meeting. Ted Heath went 
to Chequers, Macmillan’s ministerial es- 
tate, spent hours urging his views on West 
Germany’s visiting Foreign Minister Ger- 
hard Schréder, a considerable sympathiz- 
er. Then Heath crossed to the Continent 
to line up additional support for Britain’s 
position. He talked with Belgium’s Depu- 
ty Foreign Minister Henri Fayat, who 
wants Britain in the Common Market, 
and with France's Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville, who faithfully 
echoed De Gaulle’s reluctance to lower 
the bars for Britain. Macmillan himself 
will continue the task on his Feb. 1 visit 
to Rome for meetings with Italy's Prime 
Minister Amintore Fanfani, due this week 
in Washington, 

As fate would have it, the Tories won 
relief of sorts from the drumfire of criti- 
cism at home through a tragic happen- 
stance in the Labor Party. Hugh Gait- 
skell, Labor's capable. hard-working lead- 
er, was rushed to London’s Middlesex 
Hospital suffering from pneumonia, dou- 
ble pleurisy and severe pericarditis. In 
great pain and scarcely able to breathe, 
Gaitskell was allowed no visitors except 
his wife, 

Snap Pressure. Labor spokesmen of- 
ficially spread the news that Gaitskell 
would be back at work within five to six 
weeks, but medical men thought three to 
six months more likely. This means he 
will not be able to lead Labor's attack 
on Britain's Common Market entry. In 
fact, to Labor's acute embarrassment, the 
man who becomes spokesman in Gait- 
skell’s place is Deputy Leader George 
Brown, who is as pro-Common Market 
as Gaitskell is anti. The conservative 
Sunday Telegraph paid tribute to Gait- 
skell by suggestirig that “without him. 





there can be no alternative Gov- 
ernment worth the name.” 

Some Tories promptly urged 
Macmillan to call a snap general 
election while Labor is virtually 
leaderless. But Macmillan will 
almost certainly resist the pres- 
sure, select his own time be- 
tween now and October 1964, 
the date by which a general elec- 
tion must be held. If, during the 
“crunch” of the next few weeks 
in Brussels, Britain is admitted 
to the Common Market on an 
approximation of its own terms, 
and if the straitened economy 
revives as a consequence, the 
government would be in an ex- 
cellent position for a_ general 
election in the fall. Macmillan 
who will be 69 next month, said 
during his TV interview that he 
thought he could put in another 
six years on the job, and add- 
ed jokingly: “The question is 
whether the people could stand another 
six.” The answer may be learned during 
the coming fateful weeks in Brussels. 


Visitor at Yale 


Between the Conservative and Labor 
programs lies a third way for Britain— 
the Liberal Party. Small but spunky, it 
has not held power since the Lloyd George 
Cabinet in World War I. But in the past 
year, the Liberals have made impressive 
gains in local elections and in national 
by-elections proved to be a dangerous 
stealer of votes from both Labor and the 
Tories. The big parties now face the pos- 
sibility that in a general election the 
Liberals may hold the balance of power. 

Last week in New Haven, Conn., where 
he was Yale’s second Chubb Fellow of the 
year, Liberal Leader Jo Grimond con- 
ceded that his party has little chance of 
any “immense increase” in voting strength 
under the present electoral system in Brit- 
ain. However, he said, the Liberals “are 





NEW MAVEN REGISTER 
Libera Leaver GRIMOND 
In the balance, a third way. 
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the only party in Britain today that is 
paying any attention to the implications 
of Europe.” He chided the Labor Party 
for its anti-Common Market stand, and 
censured Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan’s Tory government for having made 
Common Market membership “more dif- 
ficult” by its failure to instruct and edu- 
cate the British public on the issue. 
“You must understand that the politi- 
cal side of the Common Market agreement 
is going to be extremely important in 
the years to come,” he added. “European 
elections and a European parliament are 
not an impossible eventuality.” Under 
those conditions, thinks Grimond, the Lib- 
erals could conceivably “become part of 
a widely based progressive or radical par- 


changes in the educational and social sys- 
tem, and limited redistribution of prop- 
erty ownership. With citizenship in a 
United Europe, concluded Grimond, “our 
friendship with the Americans should not 
be based on any exclusive interests, but 
on the coordination of European and 
American interests.” 


COMMUNISTS 
Congress No. 5 


For Communist Partygoers this has 
been a busy winter on the social circuit. 
Since November, the comrades have held 
party congresses in Sofia and Budapest, 
Prague and Rome. This week the current 
season winds up in East Berlin with the 


attended by none other than Party Fa- 
vorite Nikita Khrushchev. 

Abruptly deciding to leave Moscow by 
train six days early, Khrushchev dropped 
in en route to see Poland’s Red boss, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, who was so sur- 
prised by the visit that he didn’t even 
have time to deck Warsaw's streets with 
welcome banners. But Khrushchev had 
more on his mind than just a social call. 
The pair disappeared to an isolated hunt- 
ing lodge in northern Poland to confer 
over the grave issues on the Berlin agenda, 
One is West Berlin, where Allied troops 
are still entrenched more than four years 
after his ultimatum that the Allies get 
out, The other bone in Nikita’s throat is 
Peking, for the Sino-Soviet quarrel has 


ty” supporting such Liberal 








ideas as 


c VER the months, the feud between Russia 
and Red China has grown from petty 
bickering over minor matters to mighty blasts 
of anger on the basic tenets of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist practice. Now Peking’s outright challenge 
to Moscow's leadership of Marx’s world has 


Mao 


No matter what kind of teeth imperialism may have— 
whether guns, tanks, rocket or nuclear teeth—its paper-tiger 
nature cannot change. Those who attack this proposition 
have obviously lost every quality a revolutionary ought 
to have and have instead become shortsighted and timid 
as mice, 


ON 


We neither called for the establishment of missile bases in 
Cuba nor obstructed their withdrawal. What we oppose is 
the sacrifice of another country’s sovereignty in order to 
compromise with imperialism. This is 100% appeasement, 
a Munich pure and simple. 


most crucial meeting of them all, to be 


EADING THE REDS 


ON CAPITALISM 





become a momentous family feud that threatens 
to split the world Communist movement. Last 
week the rift was there for all to see, laid 
out in plain words in Mao Tse-tung’s Red Flag 
and People’s Daily, followed by a paragraph- 
by-paragraph retort in Khrushchev’s Pravda. 


- 


Khrushchev 


What we need are not paper definitions stubbornly thrust 
upon us, but a genuine analysis of contemporary imperialism, 
including its huge atomic and other military potential. The 
expression “paper tiger” actually leads to the demobilization 
of the masses, because it conditions them to the thought that 
the strength of imperialism is a myth. 


CUBA 


Now that the crest of the crisis is over, “leftist phrase- 
mongers” are striving slanderously to present the case as if 
the Soviet Union capitulated. The authors of the term “sec- 
ond Munich” are obviously at odds with elementary history 
and don't know what they are talking about. 


ON WAR 


History has not witnessed a single example of peaceful 
transition from capitalism to socialism. Those who no 
longer distinguish between just and unjust wars have lapsed 
into the position of bourgeois pacifism. A war would inevi- 
tably end in the destruction of imperialism and the victory 
of socialism. 


A nuclear war would complicate exceedingly the building 
of a new society on the ruins left after a world conflict. 
After all, the aim of the working class is not to die “spec- 
tacularly,”” but to build a happy life. Communists cannot act 
like these irresponsible scribblers in their cynical gamble 
with human lives. 


ON REVOLUTION 


They do not like the sparks of revolution fanning among 
the oppressed nations; they say a tiny spark may lead 
to a world war. In the final analysis, their stand boils 
down to this: the people of capitalist countries should not 
make revolutions; the oppressed nations should not wage 
struggles to win their liberation; the people of the world 
should not fight against imperialism ... Revisionism is 
the opiate of the people. It is a beguiling music for the 
consolation of slaves. 


ON THE 


All those who dare to uphold truth are never afraid of be- 
ing in the minority for the time being. On the other hand, 
even those who are temporarily in the majority cannot 
avoid their own ultimate bankruptcy. They may . . . bluster 
noisily, but their majority is only a fictitious, superficial 
phenomenon. We will never submit to the dictates of any 
anti-Marxist-Leninist bludgeon. Unreasonable abuse is en- 
tirely useless; curses have not done us the least harm. 
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It must be said that since the time of Trotskyism no 
other opportunist trend has ever resorted to such a mon- 
strous method, which completely distorts truth. It hides its 
capitulatory essence behind “ultrarevolutionary” slogans, 
playing on the feelings of the masses. It would be ex- 
tremely harmful to try to fit revolutionary processes in this 
extremely varied world into ready molds, as the dogmatists 
are trying to do. Far from advancing the cause of world 
revolution, they are throttling it. 


SPLIT 

Communists cannot but feel gravely concerned over the 
thesis that there is a “temporary majority” in the interna- 
tional Communist movement which “persists in its mis- 
takes,” and a “temporary minority” which “boldly and 
resolutely upholds the truth.” This thesis banks on disunity 
in our ranks, on splitting them. What Communists need is 
not division into ‘‘majority” and “minority,” but unity, 
unity, and once more unity. 


seemingly passed the point of no return 
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(see box). As at the earlier congresses, 
Red China will have its own delegate in 
East Berlin ready to take the rostrum in 
Peking’s defense. The stage was set for a 
noisy showdown. 


RUSSIA 
The View from Lenin Hills 


About a month ago, soon after Nikita 
Khrushchev touched off a general crack- 
down on modern art (Time, Dec. 14). 
several hundred Soviet artists and writers 
were abruptly summoned to the modern, 
glass-walled reception palace at Lenin 
Hills, on the outskirts of Moscow. Khru- 
shchev himself, it seemed, wanted to hear 
what poets and painters thought of the 
party line on avant-garde art. The argu- 
ment raged for five hours. far into the 
night, and included several remarkably 
frank exchanges with the Soviet ruler. 

One of the first to speak up was aging 








ROMA'S PRESS 
Pretro NEN? 
Compromise... 





Journalist-Propagandist Ilya Ehrenburg, 
71. Defending a Cézanne-like blue and 
purple canvas called Female Nude, done 
by Russian Painter Robert Falk in 1922, 
which Art Critic Khrushchev had derided, 
Ehrenburg said: “You and I, Nikita Ser- 
geevich, are getting on and haven't got 
much time left. But Falk’s painting will 
live as long as there are lovers of beau- 
ty.” Next, Abstract Sculptor Ernst Neiz- 
vesnty, whose work also had been at- 
tacked by Nikita, took the floor. “You 
may not like my work, Comrade Khru- 
shchey,”’ the sculptor said, “but it has the 
warm admiration of such eminent Soviet 
scientists as Kapitsa and Landau.” Re- 
torted Khrushchev scornfully: “That's 
not why we admire Kapitsa and Landau.” 

Neizvesnty fell silent, but Official Krem- 
lin Poet Evgeny Evtushenko rose to his 
friend's defense. “He came back from the 
war with 14 bullets in his body,” said 
Evtushenko, “and I hope he will live 
many more years and produce many more 
fine works of art.” “As people say,” shot 
back Nikita brutally, “only the grave 
corrects a hunchback.” Evtushenko man- 
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aged a brave reply: “I hope, Comrade 
Khrushchev, we have outlived the time 
when the grave was used as a means of 
correction.” The audience was stunned, 
then burst into applause; even Khru- 
shchev sheepishly joined in. 

Evtushenko's display of courage did 
not last long. Two weeks after the Lenin 
Hills meeting, the party's ideological boss, 
Leonid Ilyichev, called in the poet and a 
number of other young intellectuals for 
an attitude talk. Ilyichev was especially 
angry over Evtushenko’s poem Babi Yar, 
which condemned Soviet anti-Semitism 
and which had just been enthusiastically 
received in a new symphonic setting by 
Composer Dmitry Shostakovich. Cultural 
commissars quickly canceled further per- 
formances of the symphony. As for the 
poem, said Ilyichev, it should be changed 
to include an attack on West Germany. 
After a sleepless night, Evtushenko agreed 
to “improve” Babi Yar. 


ITALY 
Adjusting the Apertura 


Ever since Premier Amintore Fanfani 
teamed up with Pietro Nenni’s Socialists 
almost a year ago to form Italy's apertura 
a sinistra (“opening to the left’), the un- 
easy alliance has been clouded by a single 
issue: Nenni’s demand for the creation of 
15 regional administrations that he figures 
will boost his party’s grass-roots support. 
Fanfani agreed to pay Nenni’s price be- 
cause he needed the Socialists’ 88 votes 
in the Chamber of Deputies in order to 
stay in power, but he stalled on enacting 
the scheme just the same. 

Fanfani feared that the Socialists would 
sign local electoral agreements with Com- 
munists and thereby convert the new re- 
gions into leftist strongholds. Even after 
Nenni pledged not to cooperate with the 
Reds, many of Fanfani's Christian Dem- 
ocrats remained skeptical of his promise. 
With Nenni demanding quick action on 
the regional plan, the looming alterna- 
tive was compromise or collapse of the 
coalition. 

Last week Fanfani acted. After nine 
hours of argument, Christian Democrats 
and their two smaller coalition partners 
agreed to introduce promptly two bills 
covering taxation and administration of 
the regions; they postponed legislation 
actually creating them until a new Parlia- 
ment convenes after national elections 
in May. 

The Socialists grumbled bitterly, but 
Nenni urged them to bide their time. 
“If there's going to be a government 
crisis.” he told a meeting of his party’s 
central committee, “it's not going to be 
caused by us.” Nenni has his eye on a 
Cabinet post in a new government; caus- 
ing a crisis at the moment would be irre- 
sponsible, for Fanfani this week goes off 
to visit John F. Kennedy, and in a fort- 
night Harold Macmillan arrives in Rome. 
Fellow travelers in the Socialist high com- 
mand were willing. even anxious, to top- 
ple the government, but as the party con- 
tinued its talks at week’s end, it appeared 
that Nenni—and the coalition—would 
squeak through, 


La Dolce Payola 


Enrico Mattei was one of the most 
powerful men in Italy when he died in a 
plane crash three months ago. As wheeler- 
dealer boss of the huge government-owned 
E.N.I. oil monopoly, he used sharp el- 
bows at home and abroad in the constant 
effort to expand the power of his $2 bil- 
lion industrial giant. When the elbows 
did not work, money did—as indicated 
by the recent tribulations of some of 
Italy's most prominent newspapers. 
Stasera, a new Milan daily. closed short- 
ly after Mattei died. One of Milan’s morn- 
ing papers cut editorial salaries by 20° 
fired part of the staff. and canceled plans 
for an afternoon edition. An economy 
wave swept over Milan’s I] Giorno, Italy's 
fourth largest daily. Two Rome papers 
began a steady descent toward oblivion. 

Mattei directly controlled only one pa- 
per, I] Giorno. But E.N.I. Was a leading 











PREMIER FANFANI 
...or collapse. 


advertising account for scores of others. 
When Rome's conservative financial daily, 
Il Globo, accused E.N.1. of unfair compe- 
tition, the lucrative E.N.I. ads abruptly 
ceased. How much Mattei money was 
transferred into the Italian press remained 
a secret locked in Mattei’s mind—and in 
his office safe. Without doubt, it was 
plenty. Before his death, the industrial 
swashbuckler told a visiting journalist: 
“That safe contains every one,’ mean- 
ing the long list of newspapers on Italy's 
top payola list. 


FRANCE 


Monsieur No 

President Charles de Gaulle’s press con- 
ferences take the form of a ritual ballet. 
The stage is the crystal-chandeliered Salle 
des Fétes in the Elysée Palace, and the 
corps de ballet is composed of some 700 
newsmen crowded rump to rump in flimsy 
gilt-painted chairs, The props are TV cam- 
eras, lights, a desk placed before a rasp- 
berry-red curtain. Enter le grand Charles, 
moving his head ponderously as he peers 
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through the haze of TV flares and flash 
bulbs. With a wave of the hand and a 
clearing of the throat, De Gaulle makes 
some preliminary remarks before the ques- 
tions begin. 

As De Gaulle prepared to stage another 
of his rare press performances this week, 
political dopesters were betting he would 
use the occasion to give a haughty and 
ringing mon to concessions for Britain's 
entry into the Common Market. He might 
also take the opportunity to repeat in pub- 
lic what he has already said in private 
about President John Kennedy's Polaris 
offer last month, After Kennedy’s Nassau 
proposal, De Gaulle called in his minis- 
ters and became “Monsieur No,” to the 
whole idea, reported the weekly Paris- 
Match last week. 

De Gaulle declared: “France cannot in 
the future renounce its effort and abandon 
its project merely because Washington de- 
cides to present some proposals . . . We 
cannot accept Polaris missiles and, at the 
same time, pursue our national efort. 
Therefore we will follow our national ef- 
fort.eWe have the A-bomb. We will have 
the H-bomb. And, eventually, we will 
have three-stage missiles.” 

De Gaulle continued: “The American 
interest is not always the French interest. 
Circumstances change. Interests can di- 
verge. This will be more and more true in 
the future, which will give Europe a 
greater and greater weight, and which will 
therefore contribute to diminishing the 
relative weight of the U.S.” 


THE ALLIES 
A Problem of Pipe 


To pump its burgeoning oil and gas 
production from new fields in the Cauca- 
sus and Urals, Russia has undertaken a 
38,000-mile pipeline network, with two 
main legs: one westward from Kuibyshev 
near the Urals to power the factories of 
Russia’s European satellites, the other 
thousands of miles through Siberia and 
on to the Pacific. Trouble is, Russia can- 
not produce all of the big-bore (up to 40 
in.) pipe itself; so it has turned to capi- 
talist manufacturers, mostly in West Ger- 
many and Italy, for 40% of the 2,500,000 
tons of pipe it needs for the project. 

Arguing that the pipelines are of vital 
strategic use to Russia, NATO's trade 
advisory committee last week tried to put 
an end to the pipe trade. Weeks ago, Italy, 
which had sent Russia 180,000 tons of 
pipe, went along with NATO's new ban, 
canceled a 60,000-ton shipment. Japan 
canceled negotiations for 20,000 tons. 

But a howl went up in West Germany, 
Russia’s No. 1 oil-pipe supplier (633,000 
tons from 1959 through last October). 
Just three and a half months ago, three 
giant Ruhr firms—Mannesmann, Phoenix- 
Rheinrohr AG, and Hoesch—signed a con- 
tract for another 200,000 tons. Ruhr steel- 
men denounced Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer as a NATO stooge for trying to 
enforce the new rules. Taken aback, Ade- 
nauer’s Cabinet last week agreed to re- 
consider, turned the problem over to a 
special subcommittee for special study. 
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THE CONGO 
The India-Rubber Man 


Just after sunup one day last week, 
Secessionist Moise Tshombe slipped out 
of his pink palace in  Elisabethville, 
climbed into the back seat of a black 
Comet sedan, and sped off down the 
road toward the Northern Rhodesian bor- 
der. Soon an armored column of 500 
United Nations troops was on his tail. 
For a moment, it looked as if the U.N. 
were in hot pursuit of its old foe. But 
no! To the astonishment of bug-eyed 
natives along the way, Moise was ac- 
tually leading the blue helmets, urging his 
own tattered Katangese gendarmes to lay 
down their arms so the U.N. could re- 
open vital rail and road links. 

Bizarre as it was, the incident was an 








"| Am Back." But with full backing 
from the U.S. and the Afro-Asian nations, 
the U.N. was determined to dictate a 
settlement to Tshombe and make it stick. 
If it fails, the rest of the Congo, starved 
of the riches that enable Katanga to ac- 
count for 65° of the country’s exports, 
could splinter into a score of warring 
tribal domains. Already a corps of 100 
Central Government functionaries was 
flying into Elisabethville to take charge 
of Katanga’s administration. 

The big question mark, as usual, was 
the slippery Tshombe. As the week began, 
he was holed up defiantly in Kolwezi 
with the mercenaries. There were rumors 
that he might flee to Eurove rather than 
give in to the U.N. But he was not sur- 
rendering Katanga’s top job. Lo and be- 
hold, he was back in Elisabethvilie. “in 





ELISABETHVILLE SUPPORTERS GREET TSHOMBE 
Bounding and backtracking. 


accurate indicator of the way things ac- 
tually were going last week in the Congo's 
copper-rich Katanga province, where the 
U.N. was waging war with Tshombe’s 
breakaway regime for the third time since 
September 1961. In two weeks, the tough 
U.N. troops had seized a steadily length- 
ening ribbon of rail lines and nearly every 
major population center in the province. 
Only the western copper town of Kolwezi 
remained in Katanga’s grip; it was de- 
fended by 2,000 boozy gendarmes, 100 
of Tshombe’s white mercenaries, and a 
smashing blonde ambulance driver known 
as “Madame Yvette,” who sauntered 
about in paratroop boots, camouflage uni- 
form, bush hat and shoulder holster. Only 
50 miles from Kolwezi, Indian infantry- 
men probed cautiously forward, waiting 
only for the signal to head full blast to- 
ward the town. But the signal would not 
be given rashly, for the ragtag merce- 
naries threatened to blow up a huge dam 
and industrial installations, leaving the 
town a blackened shell. They might not 
be bluffing. 





spite of all the trouble and bloodshed,” 
he declared with MacArthurian grandeur, 
“IT am back.’ What policy would he fol- 
low? No one could say, for before long 
he was bouncing wildly from one position 
to another. “Pure India rubber,” mar- 
veled a foreign diplomat. 

Lump of Sugar. In the space of three 
days, Tshombe 1) promised to “abstain 
from making any declarations against the 
U.N.”; 2) immediately broke his promise 
by threatening “a scorched-earth policy” 
in Kolwezi (see WorLp Business); 3) was 
clapped under house arrest by infuriated 
U.N. officials “to restrain him from fur- 
ther irresponsible acts”; and 4) got his 
house arrest commuted to a_ nighttime 
curfew by leading the U.N. troops to the 
Rhodesian border. Then, having battled 
everybody, he vanished once more from 
the capital. 

With Tshombe’s Katanga now largely 
under U.N. control, Central Government 
Premier Cyrille Adoula began flexing his 
muscles in Leopoldville. He demanded that 
the British and Belgian consuls in Elisa- 
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bethville leave the country because they 
had acted as mediators for Tshombe in 
hopes of arranging a cease-fire. He 
spurned a $2,000,000 gift from the British 
government because of its “subversive 
policy” on Katanga, and one of his offi- 
cials sniffed: ‘We are not a little child 
who can be given a lump of sugar to 
keep quiet.” 

Box Score. Exuberant as Adoula was 
over Tshombe’s plight. there was not much 
for him to crow about. Even if Katanga 
is successfully reintegrated, he will still 
face the equally formidable problems of 
administrative incompetence, official cor- 
ruption, army indiscipline and—worst of 
all—rivalries among the Congo's 200 
tribes. The point was underlined in blood 
last week in Kasai province, where feud- 
ing tribesmen were at one another's 
throats over a border dispute. Natives 
kidnaped and reportedly ate two Belgian 
lumbermen, then began slaughtering one 
another in the town of Kakenge. Such 
gruesome incidents no longer surprised 
anyone. A Leopoldville newspaper re- 
ported the event as matter-of-factly as if 
it were a baseball box score. Its headline: 
KILLED AT KAKENGE—370 LULUAS, TWO 
BELGIANS, ONE MUSONGE, ONE KANYOKA, 


MIDDLE EAST 


The U.S. Intervenes 
On Both Sides 


The little civil war in Yemen last week 
spluttered on like a defective fuse. The 
royalist tribesmen trying to put the de- 
posed Imam of Yemen back on his feu- 
dal throne made hit-and-run attacks on 
strongpoints held by the “republicans” of 
General Abdullah Sallal and their Egyp- 
tian allies. In return Egyptian planes 
bombed the tribal encampments and even 
crossed the border to blast again the Sau- 
di Arabian town of Najran, the main 
staging area for supplies sent to the royal- 
ists by the nervous monarchs of both 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, Kings Hussein 
and Saud. 

Behind the scenes, the U.S. was exert- 
ing major efforts to contain the struggle. 
By recognizing Sallal’s republican regime 
last month, Washington had delighted 
Egypt's Nasser and offended Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. Now Washington hoped to 
deter Nasser and reassure Hussein and 
Saud by sending the U.S. destroyer For- 
rest Sherman on a “routine” visit to the 
Saudi seaport of Jidda—the hoary po- 
litical device that hints of force, And, 
though it was laconically denied in Wash- 
ington, sources in the Middle East insist 
that the U.S. has agreed to a Saudi re- 
quest that antiaircraft batteries and radar- 
control equipment be sent to the oft- 
bombed supply depot at Najran; this, 
hopefully, would have a sedative effect 
on Egyptian air raids inside the territory 
of Saudi Arabia itself. 

On instructions from Washington, U.S. 
Ambassador to Egypt John Badeau last 
week brought the major foes face to face. 
In Badeau’s presence at Cairo, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s U.N. specialist, Ahmad Shukairy, 
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PETER LARSEN 
BisHop RoSEVEARE 
For Jesus, not Nkrumah. 


held a long, secret conference with Egypt's 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi. The 
purpose of the discussions; an armistice 
in Yemen. 

Without U.S, intervention, the Yemeni 
conflict would almost certainly have ex- 
ploded into a far wider struggle between 
socialist Egypt and the Arab monarchies. 
But last week only the Soviet Union, 
which predictably denounced U.S. “pro- 
vocative measures,” was doing much com- 
plaining. As for the Arab world, Leba- 
non’s independent daily Al Hayat said 
approvingly that the “U.S. policy in the 
Middle East is to encourage stability, and 
American standing in this area is now 
very strong. Today America is listened to 
in Cairo, Beirut, Amman, Riyadh and 
San‘a—everywhere. We hope the Ameri- 
can efforts will be continued and_ their 
main goal reached: an end to the blood- 
shed in Yemen. Once this is achieved, a 
general peace may be possible.” 











GHANA 


Who's a Vicious Insinuationist? 


The Bishop 

Though Ghana is 28% Christian. for 
most of its people politics is the highest 
religion and Kwame Nkrumah, known as 
Osagyefo (the Redeemer), the nearest 
thing to a god. Upset by this state of 
affairs, the Rt. Rev. Richard Roseveare, 
60, Anglican Bishop of Accra, spoke out 
last August against the country’s growing 
“godlessness” and deplored such slogans 
as “Africa has her own god and Nkrumah 
is his Jesus.” As far as the government 
was concerned Roseveare’s attitude was 
blasphemy, and he was given just nine 
hours to get out of the country. 

Two months ago, Nkrumah relented, 
readmitted Roseveare to Ghana. But last 
week the bishop was in trouble again. In 
a New Year's Eve sermon, Roseveare de- 
livered a carefully worded attack on “idol- 
atry.”” He named no names, did not so 
much as mention Ghana, but Nkrumah’s 
terrible-tempered press was quick to take 
offense. Adding a new phrase to the al- 
ready rich vocabulary of invective, the 
Accra Evening News branded the bishop 
as a “vicious insinuationist,” warned that 
unless he stops his “utter misuse of the 
pulpit, we shall have no alternative than 
to accept the gauntlet'’—that is, to throw 
him out again. 


MOROCCO 
Discarding the Eggshells 


A young monarch in a shaky new 
country can do worse than choose Charles 
de Gaulle as a model to rule by. Moroc- 
co’s Hassan II is just such a king. Like 
le grand Charles, Hassan considers him- 
self his country’s indispensable man, and 
he may be right. Like De Gaulle he chose 
the device of a popular referendum when 
he decided to adopt a constitution (Time, 
Dec. 28); his smashing victory won Has- 
san the rare esteem of his idol in Paris. 
Employing some Gaullist firmness, Has- 
san has now fired the three members of 
his Cabinet who represented the powerful 
Istiqlal party, filled their jobs with offi- 
cials stoutly loyal to the throne. 

Since Istiqlal was the party largely re- 
sponsible for organizing Hassan’s success- 
ful referendum, there were those who 
thought Hassan was a bit ungrateful. But 
Istiqlal leaders were pressing for close 
economic and diplomatic ties with Cairo, 
based on a common Islamic heritage, and 
demanding that Hassan pursue Morocco’s 
claims to Spanish Sahara, Mauritania and 
part of Algeria’s Sahara. Refusing to sa- 
laam to Gamal Abdel Nasser, King Has- 
san resisted, arguing that the nation’s fu- 
ture lies less with the Arab world than 
with France and Europe’s Common Mar- 
ket. He also opposed the nationalists’ agi- 
tation on the border claims. Said Hassan’s 
closest political confidant, Cabinet Direc- 
tor Ahmed Reda Guedira, after the purge: 
“The King had to get rid of the grains of 
sand which always kept the state ma- 
chinery out of order . . . the leaders and 
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Presipent Kerra & Wire 


platforms of the old parties are stale, like 
empty eggshells.’ 

It was Gaullist 
of still another Gaullist touch, Rabat 
buzzed with rumors that Hassan 
ready to organize his own political ma 
chine. According to one report, the name 
for the new group was already chosen 
Union for New Royalty—U.N.R. They 
are the same initials as those of Charles 
de Gaulle’s Union for the New Republic. 


MALI 
Where the Twain Meet 


rhetoric, and it hinted 


was 


At the post office in Timbuctoo, a 
clerk put aside his French translation of 
a Soviet novel extolling the Red army 
genially affixed a Mali stamp commemo- 


rating Telstar onto a postcard. We get 
lots of Americans through here 
to a visitor from the U.S. 

There are many other 


he mused 


visitors too, 


Mali, whose fabled Sahara ghost town of 
Timbuctoo is the national attraction. has 
become a magnet for Russians, French 
Communist Chinese, East Germans, West 
Germans, Bulgarians. Hungarians and 
many other breeds of foreigners. From 


most of them, Mali accepts assistance. 


‘One does not tell a is drown 


plank he 


man who 
ing to choose the branch or the 
will catch hold of.” Mali’s towering (6 ft. 
} in.) President Modibo Keita explains. 
Since Mali’s 1960 breakaway from France 
and the rupture of its short-lived federa 
tion with Senegal, Keita has been reach- 
ing for help in a fashion that few Dark 
Continent leaders manage to duplicate. 
Today Mali receives aid from no fewer 
than 13 nations on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 
Trucks & Paddies. To Mali’s 
water capits il of Bamako, the U.S. anted 
? a year. West Germany is 
supplying 325 trucks on $4,goo.000 credit. 
The Common Market nations, as a group 


back 














have financed 1g Mali projects worth 
$17 million. Ex-Mother France pours in 
the biggest amount. $9.000 1 year 
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TrmBuctoo’s MAIN SQUARE 


or all the cooks, precious little progre 


and also provides 400 technicians, includ- 
ing 180 schoolteachers. 

The Communist bloc, for its part. has 
opened a line of credit worth $100 million 
and has 500 technicians on the Rus 
sians have put up neon street lights in 
Bamako, are erecting an expensive sports 
stadium, Fraternizing French and Czech 
pilots help run the government's motley 
\ir Mali fleet of six Russian-built Ilyu- 
shins and three vintage, U.S.-made DC-3 
Bulgarians, among other things 
oping truck-farming colonies, while such 
distant types Red Chinese and North 
Vietnamese have taught Malians how to 
operate rice paddies. 

A Certain Indecision. lor all its cooks 
impoverished Mali is brewing precious lit 
tle progress. The chief reason is that 
while talking neutralism abroad, at 
Keita and his Union Soudanaise party 
run a little Marxist-style land 
that is deep in financial trouble. In line 
with his goal of in economy 
socialist’ principles,” Keita has built up 
one money-devouring state enterprise aft- 
er another. There is the airline, now in 


spot 
pot. 


are devel- 


home 
sloppy 


based on 
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debt to the tune of $3,000,000; there is 
the state trading company, currently in 
the red $3.200,000; and. of course, a 
chain of subsidized “People’s Shops.” Six 
months ago, egged on by the Communists 
Keita suddenly brought out a proud new 
Mali franc to replace the French African 
frane it had been using. Owing to Mali’s 
near bankruptcy, it was unfortunately 
nonconvertible. since lew foreigners 
would accept it, the (printed in 
Czechoslovakia) promptly wiped out 85% 
of normal imports, whose duties had pro 
government revenue. 
Mali merchants 


money 


vided the bulk ot 
Deprived of their goods 
went on a rioting rampage in Bamako and 
sacked the police station; two demonstra- 
tors were killed, and a “People’s Tribunal 
in Bamako sentenced others to prison 
it hard labor. 

By last week than so of Mali’s 
250 most important toreign enterprises 
mostly French, had pulled out. The trade 
deficit million and reserves 
had shrunk to a minuscule 900,000. 
In Paris the French listened with almost 
saintly patience to Mali’s pleas for a 
massive bail-out loan; when all is said and 
France is expected to come 
an exporter of peanuts 
north of Africa's 


more 


stood at $26 





done across 
with the cash. As 


and beef (its cattle are 


tsetse fly zone), self-sufficient in rice and 
other staples, Mali just might make the 
grade, despite the Marxist trappings. In 


any case, Modibo Keita, like 
other African leader, is still open to sug- 
gestion on which ideology is best. 


TURKEY 
Old Habits 


Before his fall 
Menderes made 


many an- 


Premier Adnan 
a practice of padlocking 


1g6o0 


hostile Turkish newspapers, imprisoned 
journalists by the hundreds; police once 
threw a newsboy into jail for hawking a 


headline about a minister's resignation. 
At the time. the loudest protests 
from wispy old Opposition Leader Ismet 


Inonu those who would 
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came 


who denounced 


seek to establish a coercive regime.” But 
now that he is in power himself, Premier 


Inonu, 78, shows signs of into 
Menderes’ old habits. 

Hauling out a Menderes-era law out- 
lawing any written or spoken word aimed 
at disturbing “the established” order, the 
Inonu regime last month jailed Kayhan 
Saglamer, managing editor of Istanbul's 
influential daily, Cumhuriyet, and Sadi 
Alkilic, a freelance writer. It turned out 
that Cumhuriyet had published an article 
by Alkilic entitled “Socialism Is the Only 
Salvation for Turkey”—one of a score 
submitted in the newspaper's annual es- 
say contest, 

Fortnight ago, Dr. Adnan Benk, re- 
spected professor of philology at Istanbul 
University, and Afsar Timucin, editor of 
the cultural magazine Atac, were clapped 
into prison for another crime with words. 
Atac had carried Benk’s translation of 
parts of a book that included four quota- 
tions from Karl Marx. Prior to releasing 
the pair last week on bail, an Istanbul 
judge ignored Benk’s argument that the 
entire book can be read in the Istanbul 
University library. 

Specifically accused of spreading Com- 
munist propaganda, the four defendants, 
under Article 142, could get prison terms 
of 15 years. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Strain of Constant Combat 


After a week of major battles, furious 
fighting and heavy casualties (Time, Jan. 
11), the war in South Viet Nam settled 
back last week into its normal pattern 
of vicious, hide-and-seek, hit-and-run en- 
gagements. One band of Communist Viet 
Cong guerrillas beheaded a government 
provincial district chief northwest of Sai- 
gon, and another knocked over a strategic 
hamlet in the northeast, capturing enough 
U.S. weapons to equip an entire Red com- 
pany. With U.S. helicopter crews working 
overtime, government troops killed and 


falling 





wounded 75 Viet Cong and captured tons 
of supplies in a sweep through a Red- 
infested area near the Cambodian border. 

But the strain of constant combat was 
beginning to tell on the U.S. chopper pi- 
lots. Heading back to base after 15 hours 
of continuous assaults against Red posi- 
tions one night last week, a U.S. whirly- 
bird suddenly toppled out of formation 
and, with its red flying lights carving 
crazy patterns in the darkness over the 
Mekong River, spun into the ground. 
When rescue workers reached the copter’s 
twisted wreckage, they found the mangled 
bodies of seven U.S. crew members. With 
ten Americans already killed in 1963, one 
U.S. adviser remarked bitterly: “It looks 
like this is going to be a hell of a year 
for us.” 


Rice & Rats 


One day last July, Sergeant First Class 
Roque Matagulay, 31, a Guam-born U.S. 
military adviser with a Vietnamese de- 
tachment, ventured out of his compound 
near the coastal town of Phanthiet, 90 
miles east of Saigon, on an off-duty hunt- 
ing trip. Instead of game, Sergeant Mata- 
gulay ran into a band of Communist Viet 
Cong guerrillas, was held captive until his 
release last month. Last week, in his first 
press conference since he was freed, Ma- 
tagulay depicted the spartan life and grim 
dedication of the Viet Cong. 

Matagulay said that the Viet Cong 
moved freely over the countryside and 
that in the villages peasants freely offered 
rebels food and shelter. The typical menu 
for both prisoner and captors was rice, salt 
and fish oil. Rats were an occasional deli- 
cacy that brightened the diet—served both 
as rat soup and barbecued rodent. Though 
game was plentiful, the Reds never 
hunted. “They were afraid to use up am- 
munition hunting deer,” said Matagulay. 

For the first several months of his cap- 
tivity, Matagulay was tied up and con- 
stantly reminded that he would be killed 
on the spot if he made the slightest effort 


Viet ConG GUERRILLAS WITH CapturED U.S. ARMs 
Overhead the crazy pattern of a stricken whirlybird. 
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to escape. He underwent no physical tor- 
ture, instead was daily subjected to eight 
solid hours of political indoctrination and 
interrogation. Matagulay was forced to 
listen to the English-language broadcasts 
on Communist North Viet Nam's Radio 
Hanoi three times a day and was regularly 
tested on what they had to say about the 
world situation. 

Obviously because Matagulay is a dark- 
skinned Guamanian, his interrogators 
harped on the plight of the Negroes in the 
U.S. South. Again and again, he refused 
to sign anti-American propaganda docu- 
ments, but finally, wracked with malaria 
and with his weight down from 185 to 
145, he signed four statements, ‘when I 
believed I was at the end of my physical 
endurance.” The documents, which Mata- 
gulay later had to read aloud so that the 
Viet Cong could record them on tape, 
bitterly attacked South Viet Nam’s Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem and the U.S.’s sup- 
port for his government. 

Last month, to cheer Matagulay up, 
the Communists said that they were fixing 
him a special Christmas dinner. He never 
got it. On Christmas Eve the Reds held 
a release ceremony, invited 400 soldiers, 
peasants, women and children to witness 
a last act of generosity to their prisoner. 
Matagulay then was put on a bus and 
sent back to freedom. 


INDIA 
The Warning on the Walls 


An old Chinese proverb says, “Where 
there is an excess of ceremony, there is 
sure to be deceit.” 

In Red China last week, Ceylon’s visit- 
ing Prime Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, sniffed incense, was wined and 
dined by Premier Chou En-lai, and was 
even taken to see a relic of Buddha's 
tooth. Reason for the indulgent treatment 
was the set of proposals that Mrs, Ban- 
daranaike brought to Peking as spokes- 
man for the six nonaligned nations—Gha- 
na, Egypt, Indonesia, Burma, Cambodia 
and Ceylon—who met in Colombo last 
month and took it upon themselves to 
arbitrate the bloody Himalayan border 
dispute between China and India, The 
neutrals’ solution delighted the Chinese, 
for it set up a demilitarized zone along 
the Himalayan frontier and actually gave 
Red China more territory in India than 
it had occupied before its sudden inva- 
sion last October. 

Expecting at least a token condemna- 
tion of Chinese aggression from its old 
neutralist cronies, India was, to say the 
least, disappointed. In New Delhi, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru received Mrs. 
Bandaranaike coolly after her ten-day so- 
journ in China, but did not reject her 
proposals outright, Nehru still hopes to 
gain time to build up his shattered armed 
forces. Too much delay, however, could 
try China’s patience; still scratched on 
many buildings in the Himalayas is the 
ominous warning left by Chinese troops as 
they withdrew after last month's cease- 
fire: ‘We may have to retarn.” 
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CUNARD 


IN °6.3... 


Make your European business trip a pleasure in the **Queens”™*! 


Cast aside tensions and pressures on your next business 
trip to Europe. Spend 5 relaxing days at sea aboard the 
stabilizer-equipped superliners Queen Elizabeth or Queen 
Mary. It’s a wonderful chance to catch up with yourself... 
and get plenty of rest, fresh sea air, good food. It can also 
be a vacation-time with your wife (the one you promised 
her!). There’s swimming, dancing, deck-games, first-run 
movies, night-life, gourmet food, professional entertain- 
ment, spacious public rooms . . . and always the compan- 
ionship of other interesting and stimulating people travel- 
ing in the First Class luxury of Cunard’s Vacation Islands. 


If you choose you can work, too... plan strategy or 


finalize details for the job ahead. Secretarial services are 
available as well as ship-to-shore telephones in the noth- 
ing-forgotten “Queens.” 

Any Cunard crossing is an investment in pleasure, 
health, fun—which helps to explain why it’s such smart 
business to consider Cunard at least one way! 

* * * 
Sea-Air combination: If you're pressed for time, com- 
bine a relaxing 5-day superliner crossing with one way by 
air and still enjoy the 10% Thrift Season round-trip sav- 
ing. You can make reservations on regular BOAC jet 
flights through any Cunard office or your travel agent. 


“Getting there is half the fun™...and good business, too! GO CUNARD 


QUFEN FLIZARBETH «© QUEEN MARY 


* MAURETANIA « 


CARONIA «© SYLVANIA © CARINTHIA «© FRANCONIA (NeW) + CARMANIA (new) 


CUNARD LINE: Main Office in U.S., 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. See your travel agent 
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rhe man in the dark blue suit preached 
a “simple plan for salvation: love and 
understanding and forgiveness.” Intro- 
duced as “that famous former financier 
of the world.” famous former Fertilizer 
King Billie Sol Estes, 38. told a Negro 
congregation in Indianapolis: “If man 
had followed Christ’s simple plan, there 
would be no trouble today.” Later in 
Toledo he called Solomon a “great farm 
er’ for having stored up tons of grain. 
Both appearances were to raise money to 
send Church of Christ missionaries to Ni- 
geria, both were sponsored by Old Estes 
Friend the Rev. Floyd Rose of Toledo. 
who asked in his introduction: “Is Billie 
Sol Estes guilty? They said Christ, too 
was guilty.” 

It was enough to unstring one’s Stradi- 
varius. When Violinist Jascha Heifetz, 
61, returned to Beverly Hills from a busi- 
ness trip, he discovered that his wife 
Frances, 52, who had moved out of the 
house cight weeks earlier, was back home 
But did she want a reconciliation? 
at all; she barricaded herself in her 
old bedroom with a “Do Not Disturb 
sign on the doorknob. Involved, somehow, 
was Mrs. Heifetz’ suit for $3.750 monthly 
separate maintenance and child support 
and Heifetz’ counter-offer of $1,213. Hei- 
fetz fiddled while Mrs. Heifetz burned; 
then, after three days of residence, she 
departed, without so much as a “Happy 
New Year.” Said the violinist: “It was a 
deliberate attempt to annoy me.” 








Looking like a chubby chipmunk in 
blue snow pants, the Prince of Wales 
manfully herringboned his way through 
his first ski lessons at the start of a ten- 
day snow holiday in Schuls, Switzerland. 
Prince Charles, 14, took his first lesson 
in private on a secluded slope, demon- 
strated enough prowess for lesson No. 2 





Prince CHARLES 
Cahisee! 


ochuss! 
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to be a more public affair. Beamed In- 
structor Gisep Heinrich: “His Royal 
Highness has been doing very well today.” 

“There's a woman in the wings! 
crowed an invitation from the directors 
of San Francisco’s militantly male, ama- 
teurly theatrical Bohemian Club. Eye- 
brows rocketed, but there was a fine turn- 
out to welcome the first woman ever to 
be invited inside the Bohemian’s private 
dining room: Actress Helen Hayes. The 
first lady of the footlights had a grand 
time, was treated to a sort of geriatric 
Hasty Pudding Show by the club’s stage- 
struck captains of industry, “It went off 
beautifully.” observed one member cau- 
tiously, “but it’s not the sort of thing we 





expect to do again soon. 

All that was missing was a string ensem- 
ble whimpering Hearts and Flowers when 
onetime Trumpeter James Caesar Petrillo, 





Czar PETRILLO 


Ges 


heit! 





7°, put down the baton as $26,000-a-year 
leader of the “roo organized” Chicago 
Local 10 of the American Federation of 
Musicians, a podium he had occupied for 
40 stormy years. Near the end of his 4s- 
minute farewell, the old union dragon who 
lost his job by a narrow gs votes in a re- 





cent election glanced up at a portrait of 
himself on the wall, sniffed tentatively and 
dissolved into tears on the ever-ready 
shoulder of Toastmaster George Jessel. 
Jessel, whose tear threshold is lower still 
joined sympathetically in the sobs: “I can 
stand to see a woman cry—that can be 
fixed by a new fur coat. Buta man. . .’ 








On a blackboard was chalked: “Vive 
Miss France!" But as the French press 
put it, there were “perturbations” at the 
Bel-Air Lycée for Girls in Angouléme 
near Limoges, and the perturbation was 
all because Math Teacher Muguette Fa- 


bris, 22. had gone to Bordeaux to prac- 





QuEEN MUGUETTE 


7 iit! 





tice a little solid (89-s0-go*) geometry. 
The judges took one look at Muguette in 
a swimsuit and—cut! She was Miss 
France. Back at the Lycée, the principal 
had no head for figures, made Muguette 
promise to forgo makeup at school and 
to come to work by bus instead of her 
customary bicycle. Muguette was not over- 
Movies? Well, if the right 
contract came along. You know, life in a 
provincial town is not always rosy.” 


ly concerned 


Phe “for sale” ad ran in the Saturday 
Review: “Robert Frost house. Shaits- 
bury, Vermont. 150-year-old Cape Cod. 
Three fireplaces, 150 acres. Studio, Barn. 
Small pond. Spectacular view. $27,500. 
Poet Frost, $8 suffering from blood clots 
and now in a Boston hospital, has not 
lived in the house since 1939, after his 
wife died and he turned it over to his 
daughter-in-law and grandson, Naval Ar- 
chitect William Prescot Frost. Since mov- 
ing to Oregon, they decided to sell the 
house where the venerable poet had lived 
for nearly 20 years, The buyer: a doctor 
—a “longtime Frost fan”’—from the same 
hospital where Frost is a patient, 

Retirement was still five years away 
but her admirers were already making 
plans for the old girl’s sunset years. Brit- 
ain’s Holiday Camper Billy Butlin offered 
$2,800,000 to take her to Penzance, Land's 
End, Torquay—somewhere on the south 
coast of England. Cunard Chairman Sir 
John Brocklebank seemed to have the 
Caribbean in mind. Wherever she winds 
up. in Penzance as a floating Holiday 
Camp, or in the Caribbean as a luxury 
boatel, the Queen Mary, 26-year-old doy 
enne of the Cunard fleet, would be in good 
hands. And besides, getting there would 
be half the fun. 


Centimeter 
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hefines away harsh flavor...refines away 
rough taste... for the mildest taste of all / 
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The story of a classic 


For a decade the Thunderbird has been, quite obvi- 
ously, the car other manufacturers would have liked 
to create. It is one of the rarest of cars—a true classic 
—and that is why it is so difficult to imitate. 

Yet the Thunderbird began with a very simple 
idea: to design a car that would crystallize all the 
pleasures of driving in one vehicle. 


An American original. This was to be a new kind of 
automobile; a small, personal /Juxury car. It was to 
be a purely American car, with all the comfort, all 
the ease of automatic controls, all the blazing per- 
formance—and all the reliability—that American 
engineering skill could give it. And it was to have 
more; it was to express in every line and every action 
a unique spirit—a spirit of gaiety, of joy of living 
that no other car could equal. 

The hope was to make the Thunderbird both in- 
dividual and enduring. If you will take another look 
at the cars which evolved from this hope—the 
Thunderbirds on these pages—you will in all prob- 
ability agree we were successful. 


Imitated —but unmatched. Every model is being driv- 
en proudly today, and, as a matter of fact, the early 
ones are already collectors’ items, commanding 
premium prices. 

From the start, Thunderbird has been a trend- 
setter. It created a fresh new look—and inspired a 
good many echoes. You only have to glance at the 
newest cars to know that its look, its very lines, have 
been liberally borrowed by car after car, both here 
and abroad. It convinced Americans that a car could 
be both nimble and luxurious. Others have tried to 
follow that pace-making idea, too. But the whole 
new Thunderbird concept has never been matched. 


No untried fledgling. You can see, looking down the 
years, that the Thunderbird has changed—but with- 
out changing. Each model is different, but the unique 
look, the zest, the flair for action remain as a basic 
theme. 

What you can’t see (but what is very real indeed) 
is the silky silence and perfection that ten years of 
development and refinement have given the latest 
Thunderbirds. There is no substitute for this time, 
this testing, this refinement. No car could hope to 
be really “like a Thunderbird” without this decade 
of development—but that means a ten-year wait. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of drivers have 
discovered what it means to possess a car built in 
the classic tradition. 


1963: best year yet. According to sales records for 
the 1963 introductory period, in fact, more people 
have accepted the keys to new Thunderbirds than 
in any like period ot the car's history. These Thunder- 
bird owners have discovered how deeply satisfying 
a timeless look of distinction can be. They realize 
how reassuring it is to own an automobile that is 
refined and polished in every detail. Indeed, our 
own very deep pride in the Thunderbird stems in 
no small measure from the manifest loyalty and 
pleasure of its owners—as well as the satisfaction 
any manufacturer can take from creating — PRODUCTS OF 
an unduplicated triumph that has stood 
the test of time. 


hunderbird 
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TELEVISION 
Pitch & Putt 


If TV ever loses interest in golf, the 
game may never be the same again. The 
rich pros will get poorer, start missing 
their putts, and have to go back to teach- 
ing other people. But so far, the trend is 
the other way. with TV cameras peering 
over the shoulder or sighting the roll of a 
green with nearly every pro who ever en- 
dorsed a set of woods. This week ABC 
begins a new series called Challenge Golf. 
The resident stars are Gary Player and 
Arnold Palmer, who as a best-ball team 
will take on various comers in a compli- 
cated 13-match series that will eventually 
chip to bits a $156,000 prize fund. Be- 
tween strokes, Palmer himself will supply 
the commentary. Rough, greens, tees and 
fairways will be strewn with tiny micro- 
phones to pick up the ohs and ahs of the 
gallery, the vicious snarls of players, and 
the most intimate remarks between mas- 
ter and caddy, 

What's Foreign? Next week Shell's 
Wonderful World of Golf starts a series 
on NBC pitting American pros against 
foreign pros on foreign courses. It is so 
fussily produced that huge camera booms 
are camouflaged to look like natural vege- 
tation. The host-commentator is Gene 
Sarazen. In the first match, Gene Littler 
plays against Scotland’s Eric Brown at 
Gleneagles. Byron Nelson will take on 
Holland’s Gerry de Wit at The Hague. 
The U.S.’s Dave Ragan will play against 
the Philippines’ Celestino Tugot at Ma- 
nila’s Wack-Wack Golf Club. So it goes 
for all but one of the eleven matches in 
the series. In late February Jack Nick- 
laus plays Sam Snead at Pebble Beach, 
Calif... and it is difficult to guess what 
NBC considers foreign—Nicklaus, Snead, 
or Pebble Beach. 

NBC's All-Star Golf series, which start- 
ed on ABC five years ago, is still slam- 
ming away. It is worth about $40,000 
in prizes each year, with extra dollops 


Dave RaGaN Drivinc at Wack-Wack 
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like $10,000 for a hole-in-one (none so 
far) and $soo for an eagle (22). Since 
all the matches but one in all three series 
are already on film. a shrewd gamblet 
might try to get to a cameraman or assist- 
ant producer to find out who won. Then 
all he’d have to do is find a sucker at 
air time foolish enough to bet. 

Better than Periscopes. Television. of 
course, covers all the major tournaments 
and many of the money-money-money- 
but-no-prestige ones, such as the Buick 
Open ($52,000) and Palm Springs’ Golf 
Classic ($50,000), It has even created 
some of the latter, threatening to throw 
the whole golfing profession off its eco- 
nomic balance. In September NBC col- 
lected Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player and Ar- 
nold Palmer into something called World 
Series of Golf. Nicklaus had won $15,000 
taking the U.S. Open. For becoming TV's 
champion, he won $50,000. 

Who watches all this TV golf? Golfers, 
mostly. There are 7,000,000 of them in the 
U.S. now, a jump of 2,000,000 in two 
years. But old ladies and young men with 
double hernias like it too. TV covers golf 
well. Every stroke is adeptly photographed 
and clearly visible, far more pleasant to 
pursue with the eyes than by trotting 
around a course fighting the masses with 
a cardboard periscope. Advertisers have 
discovered giddy new meaning in the old 
term pitch-and-putt. 


BROADWAY 


The Entertainer 

Tony Richardson, 34, is a Yorkshire- 
man who hates things gently. As chief di- 
rector among the so-called Angry Young 
Men, he helped Writer John Osborne toss 
a large red brick through the French 
doors of conventional English stagecraft, 
bringing the smell of soot and soft coal 
into the theater. 

He is a tall fellow with fragile hands. 
a fragile manner, and a coldly unsenti- 
mental eye, and he has now come to New 





Extra dollops for mighty wallops. 


York to stage William Inge’s forthcom- 
ing Natural Affection, This is the story 
of an unmarried mother (Kim Stanley) 
whose son returns from reform school 
shows raging jealousy toward her lover 
and eventually becomes a murderer. De- 
spite its grim outline, Inge can be counted 


on to have loaded the whole with rich 
marblings of mawkishness. Richardson 
can be counted on to melt the mawk- 


ishness away. 

Discipline of Loneliness. After di- 
recting the original London production of 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger in 1956, 
Richardson went into partnership with 
Osborne to form Woodifall Films, whose 
productions have been the most distine- 
tive in British filmmaking in the last 
few years: Look Back in Anger, The 
Entertainer, Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning, A Taste of Honey, and The 
Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner. 
Between times, he has staged Osborne's 
Luther in the West End, directed Lau- 
rence Olivier in the stage version of The 
Entertainer and Joan Plowright in Iones 
co's The Chairs. He made Sanctuary for 
20th Century-Fox, and remembers Holly- 
wood with the same distaste that Holly- 
wood reserves for him. His current film 
project is Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
“This is a holiday film,” he says, “a lot of 
colorful, sexy fun. But anyone who says 
Woodfall has abandoned making serious 
social films can go to hell.” 

Of all his plays and movies, Richard- 
son* most closely identifies with the Long 
Distance Runner. A druggist’s son, he 
was sent to “a terrible, horrible off-white 
sort of public school” which was evacu- 
ated to the Lake District during the war. 
There discipline slipped away to nought 
and Richardson spent much of his time 
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CAMOUFLAGED TV Boom at GLENEAGLES 
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ON A TIGHT SCHEDULE? NEXT TIME get a car from National and enjoy a real difference in rental service, as over 
100,000 traveling executives now do. o o o MINUTES AFTER LANDING YOU'RE IN THE CAR OF YOUR CHOICE, EITHER 
A 1963 ForD OR OTHER POPULAR MAKE. Each one is scrupulously checked by people who CARE about the car you live 
in on the road. o co o Low rates include gas, oil, insurance. A National Credit Card makes the going easy, means a 
minimum of red tape. RESERVE NOW—SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY— AND NEXT TIME 


LET NATIONAL GET YOU THERE FASTER! In Canada, it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car. 
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HISTORY * ARCHAEOLOGY + PAINTING + SCULPTURE * ARCHITECTURE +« MANNERS & MORES + LETTERS + HUMOR * PHILOSOPHY + PERFORMING ARTS * SATIRE + MUSIC > 


HORIZON—A MAGAZINE TO ENGAGE THE 
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‘ an ie 
a little something 
in us all 

that hates the artist 


and wants him 


dead”’ 
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IN 
OUR TIME, 














Argue, if you like, with Murray Kempton, who is speaking out in the current 

HorIZON. His critique of the artist's too-tolerant audience is meant to provoke 

your thinking, not you. (Do you usually take the experts’ word for what's good 
or have you the courage to be branded a Philistine? ) 

Turn next to the richly illustrated history of Persia, the oldest political entity 
on earth. Or admire the timeless genius of Blaise Pascal, or the charm of Miss 
Claudia Cardinale. Explore the multiple marvels of Oxford. Enjoy (or deplore) 
the paintings of the new “pop art” realists who are rising from the remains of 
abstract expressionism. Smile at a survey of gluttony. (Was the glory of Italy 
smothered by pasta?) 

Or you can choose among 16 more articles and pictorial features in the same 
new HORIZON. Variety is the spice of this remarkable magazine; excellence is 
its substance: excellence of arts and ideas — from the classic to the avant-garde — 
and excellence in the way they are described and displayed. (There are 100 or 
more reproductions and photographs per issue, a third in color.) 

If you're of a mind to try it... 
HORIZON doesn’t pre-digest your culture for you. It asks a bit more of its readers 
than an open eye and a blotter mind. But for the curious and critical, this maga- 
zine can be wonderfully stimulating — informative, fun, strikingly handsome. 

Nor so incidentally, HORIZON has a book format, to fit the lasting interest of 
the contents. It is bound in sturdy board covers. Not one of the 120 pages carries 
an advertisement. The quality of printing (by three methods) and design is 
comparable to that of the better art books. 

See for yourself. Use the coupon for a HORIZON subscription (six bimonthly 
issues) at $4 less than the regular annual price. Your subscription is cancellable, 
of course, if you're not thoroughly pleased. To be sure you start with Kempton, 
Pascal, Cardinale, et al., we invite you to detach the coupon now, to mail in the 
morning. 





HORIZON SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, 379 WEST CENTER STREET, MARION, OHIO 


Please send me the January issue of HORIZON as the first of my 
one-year (six-issue) subscription. The charge is $16.95 (instead of 
the regular price of $21 a year, or $4.50 a copy) under the terms 
checked below. I may cancel at any time without penalty 


Bill me $16.95 


(CO Bill me in 3 monthly installments: $4.95 to start, then two of $6 


— Payment enclosed [ 


each (no service charge) 
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wandering the countryside alone, much 
like the Borstal boy in the film taking 
his long training runs. 

“T hated all authority.” he remembers 
and adds that he hopes this essential at 
titude has never left him. After that 
school, Oxford was a release. He read 
English and learned his eventual craft 
by joining the celebrated Oxford Univer- 
sity Dramatic Society. 

lo achieve in his films a characteris- 
the toughness and bitterness 
of Britain's working class, he prefers to 
shoot in a street or a tenement rather 
than a studio. He understands actors and 
how to use them. “Actors are the most 
civilized, sweet, and well-behaved race of 
people in the world.” he says. “They have 
an extraordinary emotional ruthlessness 
too. It’s terribly difficult to know where 
the center of an actor is. They don't 
quite know who they are. They want to 
be villain, hero, king and slob all at the 
He gives them ample room 
for improvisation when they are work- 
ing for him. “People are spontaneous and 
do quick. true little things,” he explains. 
“IT can control it afterward in the cut- 
ting room.” 

Small Ripple. He now describes the 
term Angry Young Men as “a journalistic 
label that is meaningless.” The writers so 
he says, are actually artists 
who deal in social protest but do not hack 
at it; they symbolize no social revolution. 
“T wish there were a social revolution in 
England.” he says. “but there hasn't been 
a ripple of one. 

There is sometimes a bit of a ripple 
at home. Richardson is married to Actress 
Vanessa Redgrave. who makes speeches 
in Hyde Park and goes on demonstra- 
tion marches for the ban-the-bomb move- 
ment. Richardson is tolerant but unper- 
suaded. In his view, “peace is helped by 
The mutual-deterrent thesis is 
“the only realistic way.” At the moment 
Vanessa has been forced to leave her 
crusading to others. Her father, Sir Mi- 
chael Redgrave, is due to be a grandfather 
before spring. 
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A sharp look at life through the roving eye of the arts 


A sampling from the January is- 

sue, frankly designed to convince 

you that SHOW for a year is a 
brilliant buy at $5.75 


THE TIN DRUM: 
A great talent, Giinter 
Grass, speaks from the 
intellectual wreckage 
of the Third Reich. 
SHOW presents a ma- 
jor excerpt from the 
powerful, disturbing 
novel that rocked Germany and gave 
heart to the new European Generation 
of the Concerned. 





Bert Lahr upstages himself 5 times 
in S. J. Perelman’s 
murderous farce, 
The Beauty Part. 
SHOW profiles 
Lahr, the many- 
splendored thing, 
in each of his wild- 
ly absurd roles. 





He can’t read a note. Undaunted by 
this detail, Lionel Bart, at 31, has created 
three musicals which are smash hits in 
London. One of them is Oliver!, cur- 
rently wowing the colonials in New York. 
SHOW gives you the background on 
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Bart and his sudden rise to transatlantic 
fame. 


Capitol comedy. Russell Baker in 
“The Senate As Theater” laments the re- 
tirement of the great impresario, Lyndon 
Johnson, as director of the Senate. Baker 
views the Upper House as a full-scale 
production complete with spear carriers, 
prompters and cliff-hanging last-minute 
rescues, 


The Soho Strip. 
His Lordship has 
driven the “bras- 
sies” underground, 
reports ex-con, now 
successful novelist, 
Frank Norman. 
England’s clean-up 
commission, headed 
by Lord Wolfenden, 
has stimulated the 
growth of a new 
“cultural” activity 
on the London scene. 


Death as a spectacle: A look at 
man’s abiding fascination with the 
drama of death, and his changing views 
about its meaning, in a portfolio of final 
scenes from the Colosseum to the race 
track at Le Mans. 


Lunatic Fringe: A manic dialogue 
between the authors of Beyond the 
Fringe and SHOW on Anglo/ American 
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humor, fame, money, New York, and sun- 
dry other unimportant subjects. 


The rape of Shelby, Montana, as 
remembered by a man who was there— 
Westbrook Pegler. Pegler takes you back 
to the bout between Jack. Dempsey and 
Tommy Gibbons on July 4, 1923—one of 
the wildest, most improbable incidents 
in the free-wheeling days of fisticuffs. 


EVERY MONTH, a special section 
spells out in chapter and verse what's 
good, what's great and what’s worth 
missing on TV, at the movies, in the 
galleries, on stage, at the concert hall, 
in books and records. In January: 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has some trench- 
ant words on the latest offerings of Orson 
Welles, Luis Bufuel, et al.... SHOW’s 
writers review Vol. II of Anthony Eden’s 
memoirs...make a pictorial call on Mare 
Chagall...interview Alberto Giacometti. 
Anthony West takes a long look at Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf...an eminent 
Indian editor discusses Menon... Pub- 
lisher Gibney reports on SHOW’s first 
Inter-American Symposium on the Arts 
---Carroll Kilpatrick looks at the jug- 
gling act President Kennedy is practic- 
ing for the 88th Congress. 


As you can see, SHOW is the sound- 
ing board for the truly untrammeled 
minds of our era—the men and women 
who live with the arts. People like 
John O'Hara, Laurence Durrell, Al- 
berto Moravia, Al Capp, Barnaby 
Conrad. And in coming months, Ian 
Fleming, Irving Penn, Igor Stravin- 
sky, Graham Greene, Vincent Sheean 
—a vivid gallery of brilliant minds 
deliberately chosen to inform, enter- 
tain, agitate—even intimidate. Only 
blandness is proscribed. 

You would expect a magazine that 
looks at life through the rich and 
varied windows of.the arts to be 
superb visually. SHOW will not dis- 
appoint you. SHOW is big, thick, and 
handsome, with magnificent art re- 
productions, brilliant photography, 
exciting typography and design, fine 
paper—a delight to read, a pleasure 
to look at. 

We admit to a certain bias—but 
then we think you will be equally 
partisan after you've looked over your 
first issue. And we're sure you'll 
agree with us that SHOW for a year 
is a remarkable bargain at $5.75. 
Send us your coupon today. 


SHOW 


Dept. TM-1, 140 E. 57th St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


I would like SHOW every month for a 
year. Please enter my subscription at 
the Special Introductory Rate of $5.75. 


OC Bill me D Here’s my check for $5.75 





Name. ai 


Address 7 











2nd Big Printing before Publication 


His first book on contemporary 
affairs since The Vital Center 
6s . . 

a necessary piece of reading ome 


stimulating and enjoyable ...” 





HARVARD NEWS OFFICE 


(Artur M. Schlesinger a 


THE POLITICS OF HOPE 


S€ ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. is not only the most 
A persuasive advocate of the liberal politics of 
hope; he is also its soundest, sharpest, most tough- 
minded critic. As if this were not more than enough, 
he is one of our ranking wits and one of our most 
engaging stylists.” — Ricuarp H. Rovere 


“This is an important book because it provides in- 
sights into a man who is in a position of influence 
both as a writer and as a man of affairs.” 

— Milwaukee Journal 







“Incisive... lucid and fascinating...designed to give 


the attentive reader food for stimulating thought.” 
— Boston Globe | & 5 
Tue Pouitics oF Hore is an essential book for all P OL 


who would like to keep up to date with our best 


political thinking. It is a book that speaks directly 
and hearteningly to every American, 0 k H 
aX 
a 
y 


$4.50 at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Cruise to the (Carnival 
s.s. FRANCE 


FIESTA ABOARD! En route you'll 
enjoy “Les Revues a la carte"—a 
new concept in luxury cruise enter- 
tainment—excerpts from Broadway 
shows, scenes from operettas and 
musical comedies, evenings with out- 
standing composers, produced by 
James J. Grady and staged by David 
Bines, noted Broadway director. 


The glamorous S.S. France leaves 
New York FEB. 15. Returns MAR. 13. 
Calling at Fort de France, Rio de 
Janeiro (3 days), Bridgetown, Curacao, 
Port au Prince and Nassau. 26 days 
for $1080 and up. 


Ashore, you'll love the fun of the 
Carnival in Rio—one of the gayest in 
the world. And you'll also visit exotic 
Caribbean islands and shop for spec- 
tacular bargains. 
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Wherever you go, the completely 
air conditioned and soundproofed 
S.S. France is your magnificent hotel 
in every port. You have the run of the 
whole ship. Almost a mile of open 
and enclosed deck space to exercise 
or relax. Sumptuous public rooms 
invite you. Your cabin has a private 
bathroom and a telephone. All beds 
are lowers. 


You'll share in a gay whirl of ship- 
board activities, enjoy two swimming 
pools ... and always the justly fa- 
mous French food and service. You'll 
never forget this once-in-a-lifetime 
experience. 


drench fine 





IN) | on the fabulous 


World’s Newest, Longest Liner 


A GALA MARCH CARIBBEAN CRUISE: 
The France leaves New York MAR. 16 
Returns MAR. 30. Calling at Fort de 
France, Port of Spain, Curacao, Cristo- 
bal and Port au Prince. 13¥%2 days for 
$495 and up. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. The choicest 
cabins go first. So reserve yours now. 
Ask him for free color brochures on the 
cruises. Or mail the coupon below. 


FRENCH LINE, 610 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. PLaza 7-2500 


Please send me your brochure on the 


_Cruise of the France. 
(date) 


Name 





Address a 


City ____ Zone State 
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in the incomparable comfort and style of our new 900 Line 
office chairs. Designed by The Knoll Planning Unit, they're 
solidly practical as well as good looking. For example, you can 
convert most of the nine models in the line to armless, box arm 
or bar arm styles, and reverse the arms for extra wear. Joints 
are invisibly welded. Designs are cleanly contemporary. Fabrics 
and finishes enhance any decor. See the new 900 Line of 
chairs. Write for the name of the Art Metal dealer nearest you. 


ART METAL, INC., Dept. T3, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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MEDICINE 





VIROLOGY 


Search for "Essential Factors" 
In Causes of Human Cancer 
Researchers who are probing the mys- 
teries of the relationship between viruses 
and human cancer may be tackling the 
most difficult job in all of medicine. It 
would be tough enough if their task in- 
volved whole viruses. most of which can- 
not be seen and can be photographed only 
with the electron microscope. But cancer 
research must make even more minute ex- 
plorations inside viruses; it must chart 
the behavior of molecules in a no man’s 
land between the living and the nonliving. 
A few elements in the mystery have 
been clarified. says “Viruses and Cancer.” 
a progress report published this week 
by Manhattan’s Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research. In many of the can- 
including leukemias. of domestic 
fowl and laboratory animals, a virus is 
an essential factor. But to say that a virus 
causes the cancer may be an oversimpli- 
fication. The tubercle bacillus is the one 
essential factor in tuberculosis, but mil- 
lions of people carry the bacillus without 
ever developing the disease. By analogy 


eeTs 


researchers argue, it m iv be that viruses 
or viruslike particles of whatever origin 
ire essential factors in human 
in animal cancers, But it takes something 
else as well to bring on the disease, even 
though the virus particles may have been 
harbored for half a lifetime. 

Not from Air Alone. Another 
ing certainty is that no matter how viruses 
may be involved. cancer is not an infec- 
tious disease in the ordinary sense. No- 
body catches lung cancer because a vietim 
of the disease coughs in his face, From 
animals it that something like a 
virus, plus some sort of physical or chem- 


as well as 


seem- 


appears 


ical irritant 
the disease. Mice do not get lung cancer 
from polluted air alone from intlu- 
enza virus. But they may develop some- 
thing remarkably like human lung cancer 
if they are both infected with flu virus 
and exposed to air-polluting chemicals. 

\ dozen different) viruses have 
found to cause cancer in mice. and they 
show a bewildering variety of behavior. 
Some are clearly inherited. One is passed 
on from generation to generation in 
mouse-mothers’ milk. so daughter 
develop breast cancer. A male mouse may 
be a healthy carrier of this virus and in- 


may he needed to bring on 


nor 


been 


mice 


fect a female with which he is mated, 
Mice that show no signs of harboring a 
leukemia virus may develop the full- 


blown disease, and produce the virus plen- 
tifully, after they are exposed toX rays, 

Still more confusing are the crossovers 
between species. Millions of monkeys car- 
ry a virus which apparently does them no 
harm. But this virus. known as SV-4o 
may cause tumors if injected into ham- 
sters, Viruses found in human tissues and 
in some rat cancers make hamsters bear 
deformed young with features resembling 
human mongolism. One virus that  nor- 
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mally causes only grippe in man_ will 
cause cancer in hamsters. 

Packaged Virus. Most batiling of all 
are the disappearing tactics of viruses in- 
volved in cancer. In one rabbit tumor 
the virus cannot be detected in new 
dividing cells, but is readily found in old 
cells where it has already done its damage. 
This seems to be a case, says the Sloan- 
Kettering report. of “the more active, the 
less evident.” And it is the opposite of 
the situation in most viral infectious dis- 
in which the virus abounds and is 
easily detectable as the fever approaches 
its climax, because infected cells are then 
mass-producing new virus particles. 

The structure of many viruses in their 


eases, 


Mouse LevKemia Virus 
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a suggestive clue in diphtheria bacilli. 
All the microbes of this species can cause 
infection in man, but only a few have 
the dread power to manufacture the poi- 
son that leads to the formation of a dead- 
ly, strangling membrane across the vic- 
tim’s throat. And this power depends on 
the microbes’ being infected. in their turn, 
with a tiny particle of nucleic acid—the 
core of a virus. which has penetrated the 
bacterial cell, Why should not human cells 
become cancerous when a similar frag- 
ment of viral nucleic acid gets into their 
chromosomes and causes them to repro- 
duce abnormally? By this reasoning. vi- 
ruses have been called “bits of heredity 
in search of a chromosome.” 

From Plant to Man. It may be, ac- 
cording to Sloan-Kettering’s Director 
Frank L. Horsiall Jr. that there are no 
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The more active, the less evident. 
conventional forms is well known, They — special cancer-inducing viruses, but that 
consist of a core of nucleic acid—either in the appropriate host and in the ap- 


ribonucleic acid (RNA) or deoxyribonu- 
cleic acid (DNA}—wrapped in a protein 
overcoat. It is in this form that they are 
most readily detectable. And also. it ap- 
pears active: the naked nucleic acid 
alone (stripped of its overcoat by delicate 
chemical means} can produce most of the 
the whole virus. but it is a 
thousand times less powerful. Evidently 
the researchers suggest. the virus needs 
to be “carefully packaged for safe trans- 
mission.” One effective package design is 
like a tadpole: the virus uses its tail as a 
stinger to pierce the cell and inject the 
nucleic acid. Researchers at the National 
Cancer Institute have just reported pho- 
tographic evidence that this is the mode 
of attack used by a mouse leukemia virus. 

Foiled so far in their find 
viruses that can be indicted as essential 
factors in human cancer, the researchers 
are looking for guidelines in viruses that 
parasitize lower forms of life. They have 


most 


ellects ol 


etlorts to 


propriate circumstances perhaps any vi- 
rus can invade the chromosomes of a cell 
and start the process of abnormal repro- 
duction which we call cancer. A bit of 
evidence in support of this view came 
from Sweden's tamed Geneticist Albert 
Levan. He has found breaks or changes 
in the chromosomes of children recover- 
ing from measles. Though he still has no 
proof that such changes lead to cancer in 
later life. Dr. Levan is checking the el- 
fects of other common viruses. 

It was in the tobacco plant that viruses 
were first shown to be capable of causing 
disease of any kind. Then came foot-and- 
mouth disease. Only after that was a dis- 
man—yellow fever—attributed to 
a virus that nobody had yet seen. Now 
though virus. gene, mu- 
tation taking on 


new I 
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such as 
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words 
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medical history 

as the cancer studies ad- 
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vance from plants to animals to man. 
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_ REVOLUTIONARY NEW BFG TRUCK TIRE 
AVERAGES 32.1% EXTRA MILEAGE 


Announcing the B.F.Goodrich Extra Miler with new SUPER-SYN rubber and a new kind of 
tread. In a million miles of testing on the world’s longest tire test track, the new Extra 
Miler averaged 32.1% more mileage than the next best original equipment truck tire! 





New test track at Pecos, Texas was the 
stage for gruelling tests of the BFG 
Extra Miler against the best of the 
original equipment truck tires. Heavily 
loaded trucks ran up a million-plus 
miles going day and night at 60 m.p.h. 
Result: The Extra Miler averaged 
32.1% extra mileage. 





New interlocking “H's” —22% more traction. 
Each ‘'H"’ is formed by 12 traction 
grooves giving the Extra Miler hundreds 
of biting edges. Shoulder ribs have 
special cross-grooves for added trac- 
tion. Tests prove this tire gives 22% 
more wet pavement traction... 17% 
more skid resistance than the next 
best competitive tire. No wonder fleet 
operators who have tested the Extra 
Miler specify it on new equipment. 
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New proof of top performance. B 
checked 2,500 Extra Milers in 100 
million miles of commercial fleet serv 
ice, found they gave more even wear 
and more retreads. Tests confirmed the 
fact that on both test track and in 
actual highway use, Extra Milers gave 
more mileage on all wheel positions. 


New improved retreadability—Dividers in- 
dicate thick undertread that will still 
remain after the last miles of non-skid 
are gone. You get maximum original 
mileage, plus a sound base for retread- 
ing. Yet the Extra Miler costs no more 
than other original equipment tires. 
See the new Extra Miler today at your 
BFG retailer. He’s listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages. The 8.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 






FG 





New Extra Miler tread features 3-rib de- 
sign with a broad center rib that puts 
more rubber in the center where truck 
tires wear fastest. Tread is made with 
SUPER-SYN, a revolutionary new and 
tougher B.F.Goodrich rubber. Broad 
shoulder buttresses brace outer ribs 
uniformly for longer wear. 


AMET Yee toi 
TRUCK TIRES 
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1955 





1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Not a penny lost 


Since 1934, when Congress established the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, no one has 
ever lost a penny in insured savings accounts in any 
of America’s F'S.L.I.C. — Insured Savings and Loan 
Associations. Good earnings, too. 


Insured Savings and Loan Associations 


Where you save does make a difference!” 


° 








THE THEATER 


Suffocated Souls 


Desire Under the Elms, by Eugene 
O'Neill. seems. after 38 years, as familiar 
as inherited folklore. It is the mid-1oth 
century New England saga of the finty 
greedy, God-bedeviled, —lust-maddened 
Cabot clan and its internecine struggle 
over the family farm. To possess it. the 
sons wish their father dead. brother plots 
against brother, a young woman marries 
a fanatical old man. seduces his son to 
obtain an heir. and murders the infant 





| to repossess the son's love. George C. 


Scott plays the fire-breathing old father 





Torx, Dewnurst & Scott IN “DESIRE” 
To be or not to be god. 


Ephraim with monomaniacal foree. As the 
woman, Colleen Dewhurst achieves a mas- 
terly transitional shading between icline 
will and wiles and the whole-souled vul- 
nerability of love. Son Eben is played by 
Rip Torn, who unfortunately adopts a 
tone of flat understatement and clenched- 
nerves hysteria that tends to throw the 
play's passions off pitch. 

Despite their best efforts, the actors 
seem to be playing with dramatic fre- 
works rather than setting the drama on 
fire. Part of the trouble is the arena 
stage: Desire’s sense of puritanically sul- 
focated beings seeps away on a wall-less 
stage, and. paradoxically, the movie-close- 
up intimacy of such a stage makes silence 
more dramatically potent than speech. 
The deepest flaw is O'Neill's failure to 
understand the essence of the Greek 
tragedies from which he borrowed. The 
Greek hero was a man trying to be god 
and failing, the tragedy of overweening 
pride. O'Neill's heroes indict god for fail 
ing to be god. or even to be; they suffer 
the pathos of grievance at man’s inscruta- 
ble lot. By superimposing the events of 
the Greeks on the attitudes of moderns 
O'Neill gives playgoers the sometimes 


| heartrending spectacle of a man undone 


by numbing catastrophes, but never the 
elevating grandeur of a man so towering 


| that he is struck down by jealous Fate. 
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New Stouffer’s frozen escalloped apples are in your grocer’s freezer 
now ... so much better, and more versatile, than ordinary applesauce 
or baked apples. Taste the tart, fresh apples—just-cooked and fF 
juicy—in a buttery brown-sugar sauce. These good things make { emmamaped 


half the difference in Stouffer’s. The other half is cooks who care. 





PRODUCING FOR NATIONAL STEEL TODAY... 


Great Lakes Steel’s two new basic oxygen furnaces—the largest —_ton-capacity vessels operate under the control of digital computers. 
ever built—enable us to produce steel at speeds never before 
possible. The photos above show charging of molten pig iron 
and, on the right, the start of the oxygen “blow.” 


Along with their great speed and capacity, the furnaces produce 
steel of extremely high and uniform quality. 

This installation is equipped with the world’s largest electrostatic 
precipitators which clean the gases resulting from the steelmak- 
ing process and make the furnaces virtually smokeless. 


By using high purity oxygen in the refining process, these new and 
especially efficient furnaces complete the entire steelmaking 
cycle in approximately one hour—far faster than the average heat 
time for open-hearth furnaces. The specially engineered 300- This furnace installation is one of many major accomplish- 
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FIVE OTHER 
MAJOR STEPS 
TO FURTHER 
PROGRESS . = 
AT MIDWEST STEEL necr Chicago, the most modern AT GREAT LAKES STEEL in Detroit, our new 80’ 
and efficient steel finishing plant in existence is now Mill—fastest, most powerful hot-strip mill in the 
| Providing industry with the finest quality galvanized world, This pace-setting facility is providing more 


sheets, tin plate and hot- and cold-rolled sheets. and better steel sheets for automobile bodies. 











WORLD'S LARGEST BASIC OXYGEN FURNACES 


ram 


ments in the $360,000,000 expansion and improvement pr 
of National Steel. Among its far-ranging benefits are higher 
efficiency and greater stability throughout our operations. A bet- 


NATIONAL STEEL 
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AT STRAN-STEEL in Terre Hout 
facilities are boosting quality o 
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color-cocted steel panels for 
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CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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EL 


OUR NEW RESEARCH CENTER 
Steel's headquarters for the expanded, 
xploration of new and better raw materials, f he Pp tion ar 


uring processes and products of st i > : sa 


ter day in, day out supply of the highest quality steel for our 


customers. And better values for you, the ultimate consumer 


of the million and one products made of modern, lasting steel 
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USING TV TO TEACH...BY “TELEPHONE” 


sis y, a single teacher can personally instruct thousands of pupils in dozens of schools ove 
ecial TV — hone lines. GT&E is bringin 


ging this modern form of Educational TV to th 
on ion’s scl s through its own Operating Companies in areas of 32 states. Thi Is 
includes inexpensive TV car neras and receivers developed b 
“ETV” is another example of how GT&E 


systen 
y our subsidiary, Sylvania 
works to advance communications on all fronts 


GENERAL prmlicdia & ELECTRONICS \€# cS 


eneral Telephone & Electronic. 


GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General T 


International + General Telephone Diraad 





+ Sylvania Electric Product. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 
"Too Many Undisciplined Brains’ 


Max Rafferty, who calls himself a ‘‘con- 
servative revolutionist.” had hardly been 
sworn in last week as California’s super- 
intendent of public instruction when he 
let go with a bracing blast at the “pab- 
lumized” progressive education that he 
says afflicts California. If he has his way, 
Rafferty will bring about “nothing less 
than the philosophical-educational _ re- 
orientation of the greatest state in the 
union.” 

Says Rafferty: “California leads in 
school buildings, supplies. equipment, 
number of years of training for teachers. 
psychology and methodology and in sala- 
ry scale. But in the area of subject-matter 
achievement of its young people. we are 
not the top state by any means.” His 
manifesto: “The schools exist to teach 
organized and disciplined subjects. There 
are too many undisciplined brains running 
around the world today.” 

Love of Country. “Knowledge is the 
only thing that stands between nation- 
al survival and destruction.” says Raf- 
ferty. He particularly singled out the non- 
textbooks put out by publishers who for 
years have been “brainwashed by curricu- 
lum experts and school superintendents.” 
Raflerty’s prescription: 

“We need to get more glamour and 
suspense back in the readers. The kids are 
tough little creatures. They learn to read, 
not because their parents or teachers want 
them to, but because they are interested 
enough to go on to the next page. They 
used to read excitedly about Hansel and 
Gretel pushing their grandma into the 
oven.* but the kids didn’t go around 
afterward pushing their own grandmoth- 
ers into the oven. 

“LT can’t recommend a single fifth-grade 
American history text. They talk of the 
wives of pioneers making linsey-woolsey 
dresses and men chopping down trees, but 
they omit things like the Monroe Doc- 
trine. They are not subversive but child- 
ish, A fifth-grader deserves something 
better. 1 want elementary schoolchildren 
taught love of country at an early age. I 
make no bones about this. If this is indoc- 
trination, IT don’t understand the mean- 
ing of the word, It’s just common sense. 
There isn’t any need for flag waving or 
emotionalism. All we need to do is teach 
the facts compellingly and interestingly, 
and we'll get good. dedicated citizens. 
We've done it in the past. We can do it 
again.” 

The Teacher-Parent Split. Such im- 
passioned prose got Republican Rafferty, 
a former rural school superintendent and 
father of three, elected to his nonparti- 
san post last November in a landslide 
victory for which California's standpat 
educators had a big share of the blame. 
“There is a great difference between lead- 





Actually, it was the wicked witch, and Gretel 
did it all alone. 
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RAFFERTY (WITH WIFE) TAKING OATH 
A sting in the vested interests. 


ers of my profession and parents,” says 
Rafferty. “My job is to keep this rift 
from growing larger.” 

His success depends in part on Gov- 
ernor Pat Brown who appoints the state 
board of education, nine of whose ten 
members opposed Ratfferty’s election. 
Rafferty’s job is mainly to carry out 
Brown’s and the board's policies. Last 
week, as a starter, he happily backed 
Brown's idea for a youth conservation 
corps to get bad boys out of the class- 
rooms and into the fields for hard work. 
But the job also gives Rafferty a platform 
for his eloquence, and he obviously in- 
tends to let the vested interests of educa- 
tion feel the full sting of it. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
Precept Corps 


When a boy from Berkeley joins the 
Peace Corps to teach young Ghanaians, 
that’s idealism with a touch of glamour: 
when he signs up to teach in Harlem. 
that’s plain idealism. When a Kansas 
nurse helps Pakistani psychotics. that’s 
useful and also exotic: when she helps 
Navajo neurotics. that’s just useful, Last 
week the Kennedy Administration ap- 
proved the blueprint for a project abun- 
dantly idealistic and daringly short of 
glamour: the domestic Peace Corps, prob- 
ably to be known by the undramatic title 
of National Service Corps.* 

The Administration expects hot objec- 
tions, typified by Ohio Senator Frank 
Lausche’s recent blast that “we have le- 
gions of Peace Corps workers already in 
our country”’—he mentioned ministers, 
parents, teachers, social workers, the po- 
lice. and parole officers. The Adminis- 
tration argues that thousands of idealistic 
students and others need a Government 
agency (probably under the Health. Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department) to or- 
ganize, pay and steer them into good 


And no kin to the Administration's proposed 
Youth Conservation putting 
youngsters to work 


Corps for jobless 





works, “We need to offer visible avenues 
of service to these people,” says a White 
House study group. 

The goal is to alleviate some conditions 
uncomfortably similar to those of coun- 
tries where the Peace Corps works. The 
White House is concerned about: 
> An estimated 30° of youths entering 
the U.S. labor force in the 1960s will not 
have finished high school. Some 23° of 
all nonwhite adults in the U.S, are “fune- 
tional illiterates’—unable to read even 
want ads. 
> Most children of the nation’s 300.000 
migrant workers (average annual wage: 
$o11) receive little or no schooling, The 
same goes for the nation’s 285.000 reser- 
vation-bound American Indians. U.S. 
jails, prisons and reformatories hold thou- 
sands of people “desperately in need of 
basic education and _ training.” 
> More than 165,000 new Cuban refugees 
include 13.000 children without parents. 
An estimated 35°; of all mothers in big 
cities cannot afford prenatal care. 

NSC alone cannot possibly produce so- 
lutions. As currently planned, its function 
is to be a kind of “Precept Corps’ —send- 
ing small groups of trained volunteers 
into troubled areas at the request of local 
people and working under their orders. 
By example, the volunteers are supposed 
to spur greater local action—soon working 
themselves out of a job and moving on 
to another trouble spot. 

Harvesting Idealism. NSC aims to 
start small with 500 volunteers by mid- 
summer, probably hit peak strength in 
three years with 3,000 to 5,000 members. 
It will cost then about $10 million a year 
(one-sixth of this year’s Peace Corps 
budget ). For recruits, it will rely heavily 
on students and retired people, demand- 
ing slightly lower physical standards than 
the overseas Peace Corps. Domestic corps- 
men need not be college graduates, but 
will have to be U.S. citizens aged at least 
18 (no top limit), with warm, steady 
characters and almost any useful skill. 
They will get four to six weeks’ training 
at colleges and universities, serve for one 
year without pay. get mustering-out pay 
of about $goo. Though draft-deferred, 
they will not be exempt from later mili- 
tary service. As Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall recently put it: “We seek a new 
harvest of idealism that we have let lic 
fallow here at home.” 

In Darkest America. Will such high- 
caliber volunteers come forward? Quiet 
polls at 7o campuses have shown high 
enthusiasm. A growing trend among col- 
legians to tutor slum kids and help the 
aged is additional evidence. Next month 
the U.S. National Student Association 
will sponsor a conference to spur NSC. 

NSC volunteers can be sure of at least 
one thing: their work in parts of darkest 
America may be harder than if they went 
to darkest Africa. “We don't want 
softies,” says one Administration planner. 
“National Service Corps work won't be a 
picnic in Central Park nor an outing at 
Coney Island. In some places, it will be 
tougher than serving in the Peace Corps 
overseas.” 
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SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
Fixing Up Telstar 


Lobbing a working communications sat- 
ellite out to the fringes of space was a 
signal achievement. The task of repairing 
it in orbit seemed wildly improbable. But 
when Bell Telephone Laboratories’ Tel- 
star sullenly ignored a command after 
four months of faithful performance, 
Bell’s electronic doctors wasted no time. 
While unresponsive Telstar circled the 
earth in silence, they spent six frantic 
weeks in their labs concocting a cure for 
its ailment. 

Practical experience with Relay, the 
communications satellite built by RCA, 
was no help. Relay, which went into 
orbit on Dec. 13, refused to work prop- 
erly right from the start; a defective 
part let most of the power leak out of 
its storage battery. But Relay still obeyed 
commands. It was told to throw switches 
to isolate the faulty transponder (trans- 
mitter-receiver). Solar cells were able 
to recharge the satellite's battery. Last 
week Relay was in operation, using its 
spare transponder. 

Diagnosis. Telstar, which had no spare 
transponder, was in much more serious 
trouble. But its case was not hopeless. Its 
radio beacon was transmitting normally; 
so were the host of instruments that re- 
port by telemetry on its internal condi- 
tion. They showed that Telstar’s solar 
cells were generating plenty of electricity. 
Its temperature was normal, and no in- 
truder, such as a meteorite, had damaged 
its delicate nervous system. Apparently 
the only trouble was in the command 
decoders. Telstar was able-bodied, but 
without working decoders it could not 
hear and obey commands. 

One clue to Telstar’s trouble was the 
curious manner in which the satellite had 
quit. Several times before total failure it 
had reluctantly obeyed a command only 
after it had been repeated for many 
minutes. This suggested that the pas- 
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sage of a signal through one of the ailing 
decoders tended to cure it in much the 
same way that exercise helps some hu- 
man ills. 

But what disease of space is cured by 
electrical exercise? The Bell men were 
aware that transistors behave strangely 
after they 
tion. lons (electrically 
cles) released by the radiation are attract- 
ed to electrically charged parts of the 
There they form a_ surface 
layer that prevents the transistors from 
working properly. Something of this sort 
may have happened to Telstar. It was 
built to resist an expected level of radia 
tion in space, but just before it was 
launched, the U.S. exploded a powerful 
nuclear test bomb above the atmosphere 
near Johnston Island (Time, July 20). 
Eminent scientists had dismissed the sug- 
gestion that the test would create much 
high-level radiation, but their 


are bathed in powerful radia- 


charged _ parti- 


transistors. 


forecast 


was wildly wrong. Telstar’s instruments 
reported long-lasting radiation too times 
as strong as had been expected. 





BELL ENGINEERS TESTING AND (RIGHT) IRRADIATING TELSTAR'S DECODER 
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Zero Gate. To find out whether space 
radiation was the guilty party, Bell engi- 
neers hooked up a command decoder just 
like Telstar’s and exposed it to gamma 
rays in a shielded chamber. It went out of 
action quickly, and the engineers traced 
the trouble to a single transistor called the 
“zero gate” designed to react to short 
pulses—coded zeros—in command signals. 
With the zero-counting transistor blocked 
by ions, the decoder could receive no 
zeros, and a binary code, which consists 
only of zeros and ones, is meaningless if 
deprived of half its vocabulary. 

Theory was reinforced by practice 
when the engineers sent a long string of 
commands to the experimental decoder in 
the radiation chamber. Passage of the 
command signal through the decoder re- 
duced the voltage on the zero-gate tran- 
sistor. Its clustered ions dissipated, and 
the gate counted zeros once more. 

This was the treatment that had doc- 
tored Telstar in the early stage of its radi- 
ation sickness, but stronger medicine was 
needed now. The electronic medicine men 
figured that one way to open the blocked 
zero gate would be to shut off power from 
elstar’s storage battery, When Telstar 
went into the earth’s shadow, its solar 
cells would stop generating electricity. 
Telstar’s sick transistors would lose all 
voltage. Their unwanted ions would drift 
away, allowing the circuitry to revive. 

Ailing Transistors. But how to throw a 
switch on an orbiting satellite that cannot 
hear commands? This knotty problem 
was solved by devising a new code lan- 
guage. The short zero pulses in the coder 
were replaced by longer pulses with 
notches (a sort of hesitation) in their cen 
ters, These special pulses were designed 
to fool the decoder’s “one gate which 
advances a counter when it 
long pulse (meaning a “one’) and also 
stores the one in a memory system, The 
notched pulse, the figured 
would make the one gate advance the 
counter, but would not make it store a 
one in its memory. This is just what a 
short zero pulse is supposed to do when 
it passes through the zero gate. 

Engineer Henry Mann put commands 
in the special new code, recorded them on 
magnetic tape and took them to Maine. 
When Telstar’s orbit brought it near the 
ground station at Andover, Mann flashed 
a notched pulse order telling Telstar to 
open a particular switch. The satellite 
doctors waited anxiously. Then a light 
glowed and meaningful numbers appeared 
in a punched tape. Telstar’s telemetry 
system was reporting that the order had 


receives a 


engineers 


been understood and obeyed. 

Next planned step was to turn off the 
storage battery so that ailing transistors 
could be rested and freed of ionization. 
This was a risky move; if it went wrong 
it might permanently silence Telstar’s 
beacon and telemetry, turning it into a 
space derelict. While the engineers were 
bracing themselves to take the risk, Tel- 
star decided the problem for them. Its 
decoder misunderstood a minor test com 
mand, reading it as an order to discon- 
nect its battery. 
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When Telstar passed into the shadow 
of the earth, its solar cells went out of 
action too. With no power of any kind. 
the telemetry and beacon died. According 
to theory, the troublemaking ions were 
now clearing away from the transistors. 
but no one could be sure. For all the engi- 


neers knew, their notched code might 
have killed Telstar. 
But the satellite was only resting. 


When it came into the sunlight again, its 
solar cells awoke and energized its cir- 
cuits. A command went up from Ando- 
ver in normal code language. and the de- 
coder understood and obeyed. After the 
voltage-removal treatment had been re- 
peated several times, the satellite recov- 
ered completely from its radiation sick- 
ness. Smoothly and precisely, it obeyed 
normal commands and transmitted T\ 
pictures as crisply as it had when it was 
young in space. 


GEOPHYSICS 
The Making of Mountains 


Back in the days when Grandpa went 
to grade school, geography teachers had 
no trouble explaining how the earth’s 
mountains are formed. The earth is cool- 
ing and shrinking, they told the kids; its 
crust has wrinkled into mountain ranges 
like the skin of a drying apple. Modern 
geophysicists, who believe that the earth 
was cold when it started its career, have 
abandoned this charmingly simple theory. 
Trouble is, they have had little luck de- 
veloping a satisfactory substitute. 

Now, Physicist Raymond A, Lyttleton 





JOHN 8 
Prysicist LyttLeETON 
Wrinkles from a shrunken core. 





of Cambridge University proposes a re- 
turn to the wrinkle theory of mountain 
building—but with a difference. The earth 
was cool and solid when it formed 
says Lyttleton; then radioactivity gradu- 
ally heated its rocky material. A few bil- 
lion years ago, the earth's central core got 
hot enough to change from a plastic solid 
to a true liquid. Under the enormous pres- 
sure that exists near the the 
earth, liquid rock is more compressible 


was 


center ol 
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than solid rock. So when the core lique- 

fied. it was squeezed into a smaller amount+ 
of space, allowing the layers about it to 

settle down too. 

Most of the earth’s material is plastic 
enough to contract evenly, but the thin 
surface crust is rigid. Instead of contract- 
ing smoothly when the core shrank, it 
cracked and wrinkled, just as in the old 
theory. Sometimes parts of the earth's 
crust slid over other parts like sheets of 
ice in a fast-flowing river. These surface 
irregularities. much changed by erosion, 
are the earth’s mountains. 

Lyttleton figures that the earth's com- 
pressible liquid core, which can be studied 
by means of earthquake waves, has caused 
the earth to shrink about goo miles in 
diameter. Some 20 million square miles 
of crust have been tucked away in moun- 
tainous folds and wrinkles. How long this 
process will continue, Lyttleton does not 
know. But mountains are still rising, and 
Lyttleton estimates that if the entire earth 
were to liquefy. it would lose another 50 
miles of diameter. 

The moon and Mars, Lyttleton calcu- 
lates, are too small to have liquid cores, 
and this may be why neither of them has 
mountain ranges. But Venus is about the 
same size as the earth, is probably made 
of much the same material, and it may 
have a shrinking liquid core. As man’s 
space probes continue to study the distant 
planet. they may discover that it has a 
pattern of wrinkled, earth-type mountains 
hidden under its cloud deck. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
8,000 Dangerous Females 


The white-trimmed brick building at 
Beltsville. Md.. is swarming with frus- 
trated maidens and looks like a young 
ladies’ finishing school. But there are no 
students among the 8,000 carefully seg- 
regated females who live there. They all 
work for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. and they spend their lives in milk 
cans warmed by a gentle stream of air. 
Raised and cared for by Entomologist 
Robert T. Yamamoto, these sex-starved 
cockroaches are fed on dog meal, and 
their only job is to exude a sex lure that 
drives male cockroaches crazy. 

Entomologists have long known that 
female cockroaches use perfume to adver- 
tise their nubility. Army chemists at Na- 
tick, Mass.. once extracted a powerful- 
ly attractive substance from filter paper 
crawled over by virgin females, but it 
was mixed up with too many other ma- 
terials to be analyzed successfully. The 
Beltsville system is better; the air passing 
through the cans carries the cockroach 
perfume to a flask cooled by Dry Ice. 
There the vapor condenses and is periodi- 
cally collected. After an elaborate purifi- 
cation process, Dr. Yamamoto has saved 
up 12.2 milligrams (.0004 0z.) of pure 
attractant, equivalent to the perfume pro- 
duced by 10.000 virgin females advertis- 
ing themselves over a nine-month period. 

Active Oil. The yellow liquid has only 
a faintly oily smell to human nostrils, but 
what it male 








does to cockroaches is a 





sight to behold. Only a bit more than 
one-third of a ‘housandth of a billionth 
of a billionth of an ounce wafted into 
their cage starts them running around 
madly, vibrating their wings and trying 
to mate With each other, 

After Dr. Yamamoto collected a work- 
ing amount of sex lure, his colleagues. 
Chemists Martin Jacobson and Morton 
Beroza, determined its chemical structure. 
This called for long and delicate proce- 
dures. At last. the chemists decided that 
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the active attractant is 2,2-dimethyl-3- 
isopropylidene-cyclopropyl propionate. In 
spite of its formidable name, it is not 
very complicated for an organic com- 
pound, so Jacobson and Beroza are sure 
that it can be synthesized in quantity 
without much trouble. 

Sneaky Scheme. When this is done, it 
may mean the end for at least one kind 
of cockroach, Periplaneta americana, the 
species bred by Dr. Yamamoto, The 
males cannot resist its attraction, so they 
can be lured easily into baited traps. But 
this simple scheme does not satisfy the 
anti-cockroach forces. The females will 
not be affected, they point out, and a 
few males attracted to them in the age- 
old way will work overtime to make them 
lay fertile eggs. 

Much better. say the Beltsville ento- 
mologists, is the sneakier scheme of using 
synthetic sex lure to trick the males into 
crawling over a chemical that will steri- 
lize them but do them no harm in any 
other way. They will mate normally with 
normal females whenever they get the 
opportunity. 

Once the females have mated, they lose 
all their scented appeal. They lay about 
14 eggs per week for the rest of their lives 
while the males take no further notice of 
them. But each female that has mated 
with a sterilized male lays only infertile 
eggs. If most of the males in a given 
locality have been sterilized, then most 
of the females will have no living off- 
spring, and the cockroach population will 
plunge toward zero, The same unsporting 
trick, say the Beltsville scientists, should 
work on other insects that use sex per- 
fumes. including bollworms, army worms 
and corn borers. 
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MUSIC 
eens 


SYMPHONIES 


Eclectic Hermit 

“The professional critics will no doubt 
call this work said Leonard 
Bernstein, warming to one of his fireside 
chats from the podium of Manhattan’s 
Philharmonic Hall. “Very well. Here are 
the elements you may find: certainly 
Schoenberg, Mahler, perhaps Bartok. This 
is the music of a very eclectic man, and 
you should hear the passion of Spain, the 
worldliness of Vienna, the German meth- 
odology, the English love of tradition.” 
With that. New York Philharmonic Pi- 
anist Paul Jacobs sounded the first six 
notes of the with a 
force that introduced to the U.S. the 
haunting Symphony No. 1 of Spanish- 
Exile Composer Roberto Gerhard. When 
the final note was sounded by a lone vio- 
lin, it was clear that the premiére had 


eclectic,” 


tone row crashing 


been long overdue. 

Speed & Excitement. Gerhard, 66, fled 
Spain during the Civil 
had studied 


War. 


Schoenberg in 


Earlier he 


with Vienna 


Composer GERHARD 
His way a lone one. 


and Berlin, but he decided to go to Eng- 
land and settled at Cambridge turning 
down teaching ollers in tavor of life as 
a treelance Teaching would 
have been safety-first,” he says, “a sign of 
lack of confidence to survive.” Instead. he 
adopted a hermit's quiet and began turn- 
out a blizzard of atonal music. The 
Symphony No. 1. cor posed in 1953, was 
not played publicly in England until last 
February, but it has already made Ger- 
hard a major English succés d’estime. 


composer, 








Gerhard’s music is splashed with cliff- 


hanging melodies that grow out of his 


insistence that twelve-tone composition 
need not always be atonal. “There are 
alarming signs that composition with 
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twelve tones may become a Cause.” he 
wrote while working on his symphony 
then proved his freedom from causes by 
building his music on rhythmic patterns 
outlawed by the canons of serial tech- 
nique. The First Symphony opens with 
a lively burst of serial figures, repeated 
over and over in headstrong violation of 
Schoenberg’s rules. Rushing excitement 
then gives way to the eerie calm of the 
second movement: the 
thriller sound of Gerhard’s adagio strings 
led the admiring critic of the London 
Times to pronounce the imagery of Ger- 
hard’s world “as excitingly mysterious as 
that of any space traveller. 

In the final movement, a 
lins and piano goes so fast that a second 


science-liction- 





race of vio- 


chair man complained during rehearsals 
that it could not be played at all. “Wait 
till you get excited,” Bernstein said. and 
in last week's performances, the 
ment came off beautifully. 
Meat & Poison. Gerhard has just com- 
pleted a string quartet to add to the thick 
sheaf of that has followed 
the First 


move- 


compositions 


Symphony—another symphony 








a concerto for harpsichord, strings and 
percussion, and a new work called Con 
cert for E which is scored for an ac- 
cordion and seven instruments “masked” 


to produce odd sounds. He is totally un- 


concerned about the cool public reception 
When 


his works usually find listener 





cried “Rubbish!” at the close of a Ger 
hard concert in England two ye ago 
Gerhard blithely said One man’s meat 


is another man’s poison, but 
man who thinks my musit 


I hope the 
is rubbish may 


soon become ci ilized, 


OPERA 
The French Teuton 


Phough every German soprano worthy 
of her breastplate has sung the role of 
the Marschallin in Strauss’s Der 
kaval singers 
ful distance. The Marschallin’s notes are 


Rosen 





ier, other keep a spect- 


within easy reach of the best sopranos 
but dramatically her role is too restrained 
for Italians, too aristocratic for Ameri- 
cans, too Viennese for the French, Last 


week though, a French named 
Régine Crespin sang the final Marschallin 
first at the Metropolitan 
It was the best it the Met 
Lotte Lehmann’s swan song 16 years ago. 

Head & Heart. When Crespin made 
her Met debut last fall, a critical audience 
Was as startled by her temerity as it was 


Soprano 
of her season 


Opera. since 





by her voice. Lehmann herself 
the peerless Marschallin h 
74 to coach the new singer 
clearly had ideas of her owt 


impasse 


pleased 
pleased 





d returned at 
but Crespin 
We have 
then went 
interpreta 
tion of the role that even Lehmann had to 
admire. True to her introspective notion 








met an Crespin s 


onstage to otter a compromise 


ot Strauss's aging princess, Crespin sang 

ict at lingertip touch, hiding het 
immense voice behind a melancholy that 
Was queenly and cool. Only in the final 


the first 








act did she display the full range of her 
vocal power: when she did, she reached 
the Met's distant chairs with astonishing 
clarity. 

Good French singers are as rare as 
good French boxers, but Crespin is the 
grand exception. Born in Marseille in 
1927. she made her debut at the Paris 
Opéra at 24 in Lohengrin, and the German 
repertory has been her forte ever since. 
Audiences at Bayreuth and Vienna have 
been astonished by the precision of her 
diction, a triumph Crespin considers her 
most significant. “When I have a success,” 





SOPRANO CRESPIN 
Her successes double ones. 
‘it is a double one. I always have 
against the Italian and German 
On her top notes, her insist 
ence on singing all the consonants otten 
makes her voice sound forced. but Crespin 
is unconcerned; “I always give preference 
to the word rather than the voice. The 
head and the heart come first.” 
Fear & Anguish. Built on the grand 
scale of the heavy roles she preters, Cres- 
pin ts the sort of singing actress who can 


she says 
to fight 


sopranos, 


desirable as Tosca and despairing 
enough for The Masked Ball. ‘Opera is an 


“and no one 
appears ridiculous who has dramatic com- 
Her voice, chilly in its 
lack of vibrato but warm in its swelling 


art of convention,” she says 


mand of the role. 


power, makes her best for the German 
opera, and the summit of her ambition 
is to s Isolde. Crespin and her Alsatian 





husband live quietly on a demanding mu 
sical diet dictated by her commitments 
to opera. Her life is now crowded by a 
48-week-a-year schedule, but she earnestly 
gives her free time to learning new roles. 
As her she is plagued 
by a persistent dream 
two acts. then in the third forgets 
What fear! What anguish!” 


repertory grows 
she comes onstage 
sings 

all her 


ines, 


she exclaims. 
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ROBERT RANDOLPH THARON MUSSER MARY McKINLEY 
GEORGE ROSS .. CAMPBELL SINGER LYN AUSTIN 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch $6.90, Mezz. $5.75, 4.80; 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
nru Thers.—Orch. $6.90; Baie. $5.75, 460, 4.05, 3.45, 2nd B 
- as S Bale. $4.05, 3.60, 2.90. Fri. and Sat Evgs.: Orch, $7.50; Mezz. 


ve nt ° 14 alc. $2.90, Eves 
at.—Orch $7.50, Bale $6.90. 575, 46 aic. $3.45, 7.90, Matinees Wed, Sat Orch. $4.80, Bale 
$4.05, 3.45, 2.90; 2nd Baie $230 € ‘ 


HELEN HAYES Theatre 


210 West 46th Street, New York 36 


$6.90, 5.75. Balc. $4.80, 4.05, 3.60 Wed. Mat.: Orch. $4.80; 
Mezz. $4.30; Balc. $3.60, 2.90, 2.30. Sat. Mat. & Hol Mats 
Feb.12- 22: Orch $5.40; Mezz. $4.80, 4 30; Bale. $3.60, 2.90, 
2.30 Encl. stamped addressed envelope 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE 215 West 49 Street, New York City 
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Next stop: Dixie! 


You’re on the right track every time aboard one 5 Jets to ATLANTA 
of Delta Air Lines Jet Express flights to the prone newark eo IDLEWED 
Southland, now providing over 800 seats to Lv. 8:00 am.,Ar.10:54am Lv. 8:40 am... Ar. 10:50 am 
Dixie on peak travel days. Ly. 5:20pm..Ar. 7:30pm = Lv. 3:15 pm.,,.Ar, 5:25pm 

Of course, you have to go to either Newark Lv. 9:15 pm, . Ar, 11:30 pm 


or Idlewild to catch a Delta Jet to Dixie, but 5 Jets to NEW ORLEANS 


whether you travel deluxe first-class or thrifty 





sss 


Jet ist vou'll find +t eae eee I f: 1 Ly. 8:00 am... Ar. 11:40 am Ly. 8:40 am..Ar.11:40 am 
sevouris you nc ne service in the famec Lv. :20 pm Ar. 8:30 pm Lv. 10:45 pm Ar. 12:40 am 


Delta tradition . . . always personal, quick and Lv. 5:45 pm..Ar. 7:45 pm 


exceedingly thoughtful. 6 dete - HOUSTON 


Lv. 8:00 am., .Ar.1:02pm* Ly. 8:40 am..,.Ar, 1:02 pm 
Lv. 0 pm Ar. 9:52 pm Ly. 2:15pm...Ar, 4:45 pm 
Ly. 5:45 pm Ar. 9:07 pm Lv. 10:45 pm... Ar. 2:07 am 


: ; P Plus Jets to DALLAS and DC-7's to CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA - BIRMINGHAM 
the air line with the BIG JETS and JACKSON - Connections in Atlanta to all the South and Southeast 





Call Delta in New York at PL 1-6600; 
In New Jersey, call MI 2-2228—or see your Travel Agent 
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THE REVIEWS OF THE NEW MUSICAL 


OLIV ER! 


THEY WERE NOT PRINTED BECAUSE OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


“OLIVER!” IS AN EXCITING AND “OLIVER! IS A SPLENDID AND MEM- 
STUNNINGLY BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL ORABLE WORK IN THE MUSICAL 
PLAY. ITS BEAUTY, MELODIOUSNESS, THEATRE. IT HAS CLASS, STYLE AND 
HUMOR AND PATHOS ARE SHREWDLY IMAGINATION.” ono coapmen, nx. siy now 
COMBINED. IT CAPTURES A MAGIC 
THEATRICAL MOOD.” = ., “NEW YORK HAS BEEN NEEDING AN- 

eis" OTHER SMASH HIT, AND IT GOT ONE 

“THE MUSICAL ‘OLIVER!’ IS SIMPLY SUNDAY EVENING. IT’S A MASTER- 
SCRUMPTIOUS IN MY BOOK.ABOOM- PIECE OF SHOWMANSHIP.” 











ING SUCCESS.” son McClain, N.Y. Jrl. American —Robert Coleman, N.Y. Mirror 
4hh | bd ” 
“ON ITS OWN AUDACIOUS, EXUBER-  2L!VER! IS AMAGNIFICENT SHOW.” 






OAR eee |S A WORK uy ROUSING BEGUILING MUSICAL.” 


OF . —Norman Nadel, N.Y. Worid-Tel. & Sun —Jack Gaver, UPI 


““OLIVER!’ IS A REAL HIT. WILL BE 
AROUND FOR A LONG TIME FOR THE 


























DAVID MERRICK 





ENJOYMENT OF YOUNGSTERS AND — | Som ase 
Set adenine: | CER ne at 
LIONEL BART's 





“A eo HIT IF | EVER SAW 
ON 


—wWard Morehouse, Newhouse Newspapers 








OLTV 
eC A New oie C achat! 
i ares ONEL BART 





“OLIVER! LIVED UP TO ITS ADVANCE 
BILLING AS A MUSICAL WOW. PUT 
THIS ONE DOWN FOR A VISIT.” 


—William Glover, AP 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. $9.30; $7.50, 6.90; Balc. $5.75, 4.80, 
one 2.90. Wed. Mat.: Or ch. $480; Mex en 30; Bal . $3.60, — 
Bn = ch oe Bersec ssaptind om . $4.30, 3.60, 2.90. Plea 

am enve Rises . Specify alternate ashen, 


"IMPERIAL THEATRE 249 West 45 Street, New York City 
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Sweet Revenge 


The Los Angeles Open. first event on the 
winter pro tour. is hardly the ultimate 
test of golf. But it does have $s0.000 in 
prize money, and until last week. it en- 
joved a certain notoriety as one of the 
only two major U.S. tournaments that 
Arnold Palmer has never won (the other 





the P.G.A.). Three-time Masters cham- 
pion, winner of the U.S. and British 
Opens and of more money in one year 
(SSt.g48 last season) than any other 





Palmer had plaved in the 
seven times. had never fin- 
than tenth. On the so8-yd,. 
par-5 ninth hole at Los Angeles’ Rancho 
Municipal Golf Course, there is even 
an aluminum plaque to commemorate an 
event that Palmer would just as 
forget. In 1961, gambling for an eagle on 
the hole, he hit four balls ovt of bounds 
wound up with a twelve. “What hap 
asked a solicitous friend. Replied 
Palmer. with remarkable good humor 
“T missed a putt for an eleven. 

Last week golf's reigning king got his 
revenge, His tee shots caromed 300 vds, 


golfer in history 
tournament 








ished better 


soon 


pened? 


and more down Rancho’s rock-hard fair- 
ways. his approach shots died quietly 
inches from the pin. and his putts banged 
boldly into the cup. At 
hogged the headlines: smooth-swinging 
Gene Littler led briefly: aging (52) Dutch 
Harrison flashed enough of his old form 
to take the second-round lead; and Art 
Wall, the 195q Masters winner, shot a 
third-round 67. four strokes under par. 
But the gallery paid little attention, By 
the time Palmer teed off for his final 
round. three strokes behind Wall. 5,000 
jostling fans had enlisted in Arnie’s Army. 


first. other pros 


WINNER PALMER 
Others just 


hruaced. 
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hoping for another of the 
blazing finishes that make 
Palmer the most exciting 
player in golf. They got it. 
On the 390-yd.. par-4 fourth hole, Arnie 
almost drove the green to set up an easy 
birdie. He birdied the seventh. the eighth 
and the ninth. sank a 20-ft. putt on the 
roth for his fourth birdie in a row. 

All around the 
flashed the news of Palmer's rally. and his 
began to falter. Art Wall 
bogeved three holes in a row. Arnie him- 
self faltered momentarily on the rrth: he 
drove into the rough 
with his approach through a 
double-begey six. “It was Palm- 
er, “an six.” Again, on the par-3 
234vd. 17th, Palmer seemed in trouble. 
His No. 4 iron carried over the green on 
the nubby apron. so ft. from the pin. 
Palmer studied the lie. He pulled out a 
putter, punched the ball—and watched it 
roll smack into the cup for a birdie. 

His score for that last round was a si 


course, scoreboards 


competitors 


overshot the green 
staggered 
smiled 


Cus\ 





zling 66: at the end, his ne: 
tor was three strokes behind. Jack Nick- 
laus, Palmer's heir presumptive. wound up 
tied for 24th. Other pros just shrugged. 
Watching Paimer pocket the $9.000 win- 
ner’s check. Mike Souchak shook his head. 
New 


rest competi- 





again.” he murmured, 
same story, 


King of the Hill 


Ski jumping is something like walking 
on water—the first step is the hardest. 
The view from the top is discouraging 
the ice-slick starting slope falls away at 
an abrupt 35° for take-off speeds up to 60 
m.p-h., and the ambulance at the end of 
the landing run seems so far away that it 
might be a Tootsie Toy. Once a jumper 
starts, there is no turning back: a wobbly 
take-off. a sudden updraft. a slight miseal- 
culation can mean a bone-shattering spill 
—and many 
admits to frequent tussles with panic. 

Nose to Tip. Such jitters apparently 
never afflict Toralf Engan, 26. a brown 
haired, slightly built sporting-goods sales- 
man from Trondheim. Norway. Engan has 
been skiing since he was three 
since he was 


‘Here we go 
vear 


a star of this perilous sport 


jumping 
and outjumping al- 
most everyone for nearly a decade. “When 
I jump.” he says. “I feel like a bird. Birds 
aren't afraid to fly. Why should I be?" 

Awaiting his turn in the starting pen 
Engan spends half an hour putting a 
glassy wax surface on his skis. Then he is 
on his way, whistling down the slide, tuck 
ing his body into a ball to get more speed. 
Soaring high above the hill 
tightly along his sides, body tilted forward 
until his nose is inches from the tips of his 
skis, Engan has perfect balance. “Until I 
touch down.” he says. “I t 
well close my eyes.” 

Through the Fog. Form counts heavily 
in points: yet Engan wins mainly because 
of the fantastic distance he can fly. He 
was sick and unable to compete for the 
1960 Olympic team. But last year he won 


seven 


arms pressed 


could jus 










AIRBORNE 
JUMPER 
ENGAN 


Birds aren't afr 


22 of the 24 major events 
including the 
world 


he entered 
65-meter champion- 
ship at Zakopane. Poland. Last week 
competing against 72 jumpers from 14 na 
tions in the German-Austrian Four Hills 
Championship, Engan demonstrated why 
he is the odds-on favorite to win an Olym 
pi gold medal in 1g04. 

At Oberstdort. he turned in the longest 
jumps of the day. On his very first jump 
at Innsbruck’s Berg Isel ski jump. site of 
next vear’s Olympic jumping, Engan broke 
the hill record with a 2g8-ft. jump. Fog 
and snow made a nightmare of Germany's 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen a few days later. 
But Engan still went 292 ft.—16 ft. past 
the “critical point.” or safety limit of the 
hill, After the first three hills, he had the 
championship sewed up. “All he needs 
competitor is to toss his shoes 
over the edge.” Yet on the fourth hill at 
Bischofshofen, he still jumped 320 ft. 
longest leap of the entire series. 

Engan’s rivals call him “the world’s 
safest jumper” because he has never been 
injured in 15 vears of competition, 
Crowds of up to 135.000 turn out to 
watch him make like a bird. He is a na- 
tional hero in Norway. where his biogra- 
phy is a bestseller. and in Austria children 
his style on tiny backyard ski 





said a 


mimic 


jumps—the one who jumps farthest gets 
to call himself Toralf Engan all day long. 
' 
Loser's Fate 
‘T want to battle” Cleveland's Paul 
Brown once said. “I want to beat the 
hell out of you.” And in 33 years. with 


Brown calling every play from the bench 
his football teams beat practically every- 


body—at Ohio's Massillon high school 
(So wins, & losses, 2 ties), at Ohio State 
(18-8-1). at the wartime Great Lakes 
Naval Station (15-s-2). In 1946 he 


founded pro football's Cleveland Browns. 
The Browns won four straight champion- 
ships in the old All-America Conference 
moved into the National Football League 
in 1950 and won seven conference titles 
three N.F.L. championships. 

This Brown's touch left him. 
Favored to win the eastern title. his 
Browns won only half of their 14 games. 
Last week pro football's winningest coach 
was fired by Cleveland President Arthur 
Modell. “1 knew this happened to other 
people.” said Brown, “But I never thought 
it could happen to me. 


season 
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Peterson needs one copy... now 


ISS 
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Time Inc. needs 12 million labels by tomorrow 


Copies .. . ideas on paper... the universal need 
in man’s quest for knowledge. 

Miss Peterson's office uses an A. B. Dick photocopier 
to reproduce additional « opies of letters, checks, blue- 
prints, anything written, printed or drawn on paper. 
Time Inc. uses two A. B. Dick Videograph computer 
printers, capable of electronic print-out at 13,500 
lines per minute to reproduce 12-million labels in 
sixty-four hours ey ery week, 

Where accurate copying on one sheet, or quality 
duplicating on many sheets is needed, A. B. Dick 
Company is helping to advance communications tech- 
nology with its products, its people and its planning. 

A. B. Dick Company, 5700 West Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 48, Illinois. 


ABDICK. 


COPYING / DUPLICATING PRODUCTS « ELECTRONIC 


DATA PRESENTATION 
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The Road to Xanadu 


(See Cover} 

Though the Pavilion was devoted to 
showing modern science, it looked as if 
it could have been the setting from a 
poem by Coleridge. From any angle it 
cast a spell. It had reflecting pools, stage- 
set lighting, delicate bridges. six buildings 
decorated with Gothic tracery. Inside, it 
subtly lured visitors along, stopped them 
just where the designer intended that 
they should pause and look, Probably no 
building put up in 1962 caused 
such a world of comment or 
brought into action so many 
cameras. Professional critics 
found dreadful flaws, but to 
almost everyone else the U.S. 
Science Pavilion, that pleasure 
dome of the Space Age at Seat- 
tle’s Century “21"’ Exposition, 
was a modern Xanadu, built 
for their delight, a declara- 
tion of independence from the 
machine-made monotony of so 
much of modern architecture. 

The creator of this pleasant 
pavilion is Architect Minoru 
Yamasaki, a wiry, 132-lb. Ni- 
sei who was born 50 years ago 
in a slum less than two miles 
from where the Science Pavil 
ion now stands. In manner, he 
is the most courteous of men, 
often humble to a fault, But 
the core of the man is all steel 
tempered not only by the 
anti-Nisei discrimination he 
has known, but also by his 
often lonely fight to reintro- 
duce into architecture the em- 
bellishments that many mod- 
ern architects tend to despise. 

More Is More. Early in this 
century, the French architect 
Auguste Perret declared, “Decoration al- 
ways hides an error in construction”; later, 
the great Mies van der Rohe summed up 
the approach to purity and discipline in 
the phrase “Less is more.” These tenets 
have to a large degree held sway ever 
since. But to Yamasaki. this architecture 
lacks “delight, serenity and surprise,” and 
if he must have decoration to achieve 
these things, he will have it. Until the 
Seattle Pavilion opened, the unserene bat- 
architectural philosophy that Ya- 
masaki stirred up was kept mostly within 
the profession, but the public reaction to 
the building brought it into the open. 
And now Yamasaki has a commission that 
will soon make him the country’s most 
hotly disputed architect. He has been 
picked to plan the Port of New York 
Authority’s giant World Trade Center, 
to be built on Manhattan's Lower West 
Side, from where it will be a neighbor of 
that landmark of an earlier decade, the 
Woolworth Building (1g1t-13). 

So vast are the space demands of this 
project that if they could be met by 
building one fat skyscraper, it might have 


54 





tle over 


to be 300 or more stories high. The $270 
million center will be bigger than the 
original Rockefeller Center, and because 
of this vastness alone, the size and shape 
of the project will keep the profession in 
suspense for the next two or three years. 

“Some Real Dogs." Because of exces- 
sive ornamentation in his earlier work, 
Yamasaki's critics have tended to type- 
cast him as an “exterior decorator.’ or 
cosmetician. Yamasaki is aware of the 
criticism—and agrees that much of it is 
deserved. “In the past few years.” he will 
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THe Tay Manat 
Great architecture asks to be touched. 


blandly declare, in one of his frequent 
moments of self-denigration, “my col- 
leagues and I have built some rather 
shallow things.” To a reporter, he once 
blurted; “We have built some real dogs!” 
Yet he confidently sticks to his philoso- 
phy; and his buildings have given the 
public—not to mention a growing band 
of blissfully contented clients—something 
it has been hungering for. More important, 
he seems to have crossed a threshold, or, 
as he characteristically puts it, “I hope 
I'm coming to my senses.” 

In his new work. the excesses of deco- 
ration are gone; there is a classic disci- 
pline about his models, and his emphasis 
is on structure. But he will continue to 
occupy his unique place in the public’s 
affection, because his structures still aim 
to please the eve. He has declared war 
not only on the glass box that dominates 
so much new building, but also on the 
handcraft brutalism of some of the build- 
ings of France’s Le Corbusier (Time cov 
er, May 5. 1961), which have all the 
force in the world but can also lack com- 
passion. Indeed, nothing tells more about 


Yamasaki's approach to architecture than 
his reaction to two architectural wonders 
during a trip to India in 1954. 

The first wonder was the Taj Mahal, 
with its inlays of marble and its inex- 
haustible detail. From a distance it was 
“a vision.” but as Yamasaki approached 
it, the vision seemed to get richer. Final- 
ly. “you go through this narrow deep 
gate. opening in total shadow. You emerge 
beyond the wall into the sharp contrast 
of a peaceful and silent setting, and there 
is the gleaming Taj Mahal in front of 
you. Then you walk along the 
fabled pools, then up a dark 
stairway, so narrow you have 
to walk sideways. Finally you 
emerge again into the sunlight, 
and the Taj is so blinding you 
can barely see it. But you no- 
tice as you get closer the fine 
details and the wonderful in- 
lays of marble.” 

Some time later, Yamasa- 
ki visited Le Corbusier's High 
Court at Chandigarh, that com- 
pletely new town built on the 
hot plains north of New Dethi 
to provide an Indian capital 
for the divided state of Pun- 
jab (which had lost Lahore 
to Pakistan). The High Court 
stands behind a reflection pool, 
is topped by a massive over- 
hang supported by soaring 
concrete columns. From a dis- 
tance, the building seemed “‘ab- 
solutely magnificent,” Yama- 
saki reported, “But as you 
come closer, it becomes over- 
powering. Its concrete surfaces 
are brutally crude.” To Yama- 
saki, such a building was out 
of place in a democracy, where 
architecture should serve man, 
not dominate him. “I had the 
feeling of a great pagan temple, where 
man must enter on his knees. A building 
should not awe but embrace man. Instead 
of overwhelming grandeur in architecture, 
we should have gentility. And we should 
have the wish mentally and physically 
to touch our buildings.” 

Shikataganai. Minoru (“bearing fruit” ) 
Yamasaki (roughly, “mountain ledge with 
great view”) does not look like a man 
who would brew up a storm, but he ob- 
viously learned to be tough early. His 
father, the fourth son of a Japanese farm- 
er, came to Seattle in 1908 after the farm 
was inherited by an older brother. in ac 
cordance with traditional Japanese primo- 
geniture. Yamasaki spent the first years of 
his life in a shabby wooden tenement 
whose foundation was so eroded that the 
house had a tilt. 

The Japanese-American community 
stayed within itself in those days, and 
young Yamasaki got only occasional hints 
of the degree of discrimination that lay 
beyond. Once, he remembers, his mother 
came home in tears after a cruel experi- 
ence on a bus: she had taken a seat next 
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PLAYFUL CANOPIES for the Northwest appropriate: ‘“‘We did a very simple building 
Y.W.C.A. outside of Detroit add note of and placed plastic sunshades over the 
feminine elegance that Yamasaki thought dows formed to keep a sense of | 


ALUMINUM PAVILION for 
Metals makes dramatic use 
t vute kers with 





CONCRETE SHOW PLACE 
for American Concrete Institute 
uses concrete from roof to grille 
Precast roof was lifted in place. 
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FEDERAL SCIENCE PAVILION at Seattle’s Century “21” 
hibition, probably most talked-about architecture of 196 
onstrated Yamasaki’s climactic use of water and dramatic decors 
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tion. Instead of a single building, he designed six, all of different 
sizes, focused on open court. Tall arches signal presence of monu- 


mental structure that will remain as permanent Seattle building. 
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DETROIT’S NEWEST office building is 28-story Michigan sky.” Window sills are close to floors, but for benefit of occu- 
Gas Co., looming up from Detroit’s Civic Center. Yamasaki pants with fear of heights, windows between mullions made of 
emphasized vertical lines “to give a sense of reaching for the delicate precast concrete components are only 1 ft. 10 in, wide. 











to a Caucasian woman who rose in indig- 
nation and plunked herself down next to 
an unwashed, unshaven, but indubitably 
Occidental bum. Yet there was little bit- 
terness among the Japanese-Americans. 
“A word that J heard over and over again 
whenever there would be an incident or a 
slight was shikataganai, which means ‘it 
can't be helped.’ ” 

The Silent Fan. In 1926, when Yama- 
saki was a sophomore at Garfield High. 
his mother’s brother, Koken Ito, came 
to stay at the Yamasaki home, Ito had 
earned an architectural degree at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and 
when he began working on some drawings 
in his room, he found himself with an 
avid fan. Ito, who now lives and practices 
his profession in Tokyo, still remembers 
the silent boy solemnly watching as the 
drawing progressed. Yamasaki remembers 
too. “The more my uncle talked about 
architecture, the more I wanted to be- 
come an architect.” 

To save up money for schooling, 
Yamasaki spent five wretched summers 
working in Alaskan fish canneries. The 
pay was $50 a month; the work week was 
66 hours; the pay for an hour’s overtime 
was 25¢. “And there was plenty of over- 
time,” Yamasaki recalls. “During busy 
periods, we would work from 4 in the 
morning until midnight.’ Meals consisted 
of salmon and rice for lunch and rice and 
salmon for dinner; but the $200 earned 
each summer helped get Yamasaki 
through five years of studying architec- 
ture at the University of Washington. 
Because of anti-Japanese discrimination 
(he had seen a local utility company by- 
pass the top man in an engineering class 
because he was Japanese, pick three 
lower-ranking men who were all Cauca- 
sian), Yamasaki decided to leave Seattle. 
In September of 1934, he arrived in Man- 
hattan with $40 to his name. 

Remembering Pearl Harbor. A depres- 
sion, he quickly learned, is no time to be 
an architect. In office after office, he 
found that the boss was just “sitting 
around reading the newspapers.’ So Ya- 
masaki spent that first year in Manhattan 
wrapping china for an import firm. It was 
not until 1937 that he got into serious 
architecture, first with the firm of Gith- 
ens & Keally, which was planning the 
main building of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, and next with Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, who had designed the Empire 
State Building. In 1941, he fell in love 
with a pretty Nisei girl, Teruko Hirashiki, 
who had come from Los Angeles to study 
piano at the Juilliard School of Music; 
two months later, they were married. The 
date was Dec. 5, two days before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Yamasaki himself was not fired from 
his job during the resulting anti-Japanese 
outburst, even though Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon were working on a number of 
military bases. “You are one of our best 
men,” said Richmond Shreve, “and I'm 
going to back you all the way.” But in 
Seattle that Dec. 8, Yamasaki’s father 
got the sack from the firm that had em- 
ployed him for more than 30 years. Then 
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Sr. Louts Arrport 
An entrance worthy of a city. 


came the chilling news that all Japanese- 
Americans on the West Coast were to be 
resettled. Yamasaki sent for his parents, 
and they moved into his three-room 
Yorkville apartment. He did not mind 
the overcrowding, but he has not forgot- 
ten the resettling. “Our people had to sell 
everything for 1to¢ to 15¢ on the dollar. 
The people who bought their businesses 
and houses knew they had them over a 
barrel.” 

Up From Eyeshades. As the years 
passed, Yamasaki worked for Architect 
Wallace Harrison and later for Designer 
Raymond Loewy. In 1945, the large (600 
employees) Detroit firm of Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls hired him to be its chief 
designer. He was at first appalled by the 
fusty look of the dark-walled offices: 
“The men wore eyeshades, and there were 
spittoons on the floor.” But he was de- 
lighted with the freedom he was given. 
Now Detroit got its first touch of Yama- 
saki’s art. For the neoclassic Federal Re- 
serve Bank, he built a modern addition, 
a Le Corbusier-style building set back 
30 ft., forming a small plaza planted 
with trees. 

The springboard job of Yamasaki’s ca- 
reer came to him in 1951. He and two 
S. H. & G. colleagues had formed a firm 
of their own, and they got a commission 
to do the Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Air Terminal—a work that was to set the 
standard for a wave of airport buildings 
by top architects all over the U.S. Yama- 
saki decided that the terminal should be 
a great entrance, a reception center for 





the city that had sent Lindbergh across the 
Atlantic. An inspection tour of other air- 
ports left him unimpressed, Then he took 
a new long look at Manhattan’s vaulted 
Grand Central Terminal. “Here.” he de- 
cided, “is an entrance worthy of a city.” 

First Honor. Yamasaki's plan called 
for three pairs of intersecting barrel 
vaults (to which others can be added). 
The concrete forms were sheathed in cop- 
per, which made the building striking not 
only from the ground but also from the 
air. It won Yamasaki the American In- 
stitute of Architects’ First Honor Award, 
and not even his severest critics can find 
much fault in that building. 

But during construction, the frustra- 
tions—the arguments and compromises 
with engineers and client, the insufferable 
commuting between St. Louis and Detroit 
—proved overwhelming. In December of 
1953, Yamasaki suddenly began bleeding 
internally; surgeons had to remove two- 
thirds of his ulcerated stomach. Death 
hovered so near that Yamasaki remem- 
bers overhearing his mother tell his three 
children that he would not pull through. 
Two months after the operation, Yama- 
saki got out of the hospital determined to 
put his life in better order. He closed the 
firm’s St. Louis office and, with Partner 
Joseph Leinweber, established himself 
permanently near Detroit. 

The Look of Serenity. He was no 
sooner back at work than he got an as- 
signment that was to crystallize his philos- 


ophy of architecture. The assignment 
came from the State Department, which 
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wanted to build a new consulate general 
in Kobe. Japan. Yamasaki went to Japan, 


was enchanted by the traditional archi- 
tecture he saw. He visited the Katsura 
Palace and the Gosho (Old Imperial Pal- 
ace) in Kyoto, spent hours studying the 
ancient temples in their garden settings. 
“IT was overwhelmed by the serenity that 
can be achieved by enhancing nature,” 
says he of those gardens, “It was here 
that I decided that serenity could be an 
important contribution to our environ- 
ment. because our cities are so chaotic 
and full of turmoil.” 

Work on the consulate general—a white 
structure raised slightly off the ground 
like a Japanese temple and surrounded by 
bronze and plastic sun screens—drew him 
to Japan again, and Yamasaki decided 
to go the long way and take a look at 
some of the rest of the world. The great 
formative experience was comparing the 
Taj Mahal and Chandigarh, but he also 
learned a significant lesson from Europe’s 
great Gothic cathedrals, in which the un- 
interrupted flow of structure did not 
preclude the use of elaborate detail: “The 
need for ornamentation and texture in 


BALTAZAR KORAS 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES BUILDING 
FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 







When spandre!l girder is put up, 
the prestressing enables it to support 
the floor (girder) and serve as exterior 
wall between columns [spandrel). 
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our times was deeply impressed on me.” 


He was equally impressed by the quiet 
reflective architecture of Venice and Pisa. 
the two cities, he says, that were most 
exposed to the influence of the contem- 
plative East. 

Decline of the Glass Box. Back in the 
U.S., Yamasaki proceeded to tell his pro- 
fession what he had learned. He paid 
handsome tribute to the glass box of the 
great Mies van der Rohe, but the glass 
box, except in the hands of a few highly 
talented men, had deteriorated into a 
cliché. He denounced “the dogma of rec- 
tangles” and the module system of build- 
ing—“as monotonous as the Arabian des- 
ert.” He deplored the “plastering of whole 
blocks of midtown New York with reg- 
imented patterns of glass and porcelain- 
enamel! rectangles.” 

Function, economy and order, said 
Yamasaki, were no longer enough. “My 
premise is that delight and reflection are 
ingredients which must be added. Un- 
questionably there is delight in our best 
new buildings, but this delight is in 
structural clarity, in proportion, and in 
elegant details and materials, and these 
characteristics offer but a portion of the 
delight which we have experienced in the 
buildings of the past. Sunlight and shad- 
ow, form, ornament, the element of sur- 
prise are little-explored fields, barely un- 
derstood by today’s architects.” 

Since then, Yamasaki has done his best 
to achieve “the joy of surprise—the ex- 
perience of moving from a barren street 
through a narrow opening in a high wall 
to find a quiet court with a lovely garden 
and still water; or to tiptoe through the 
mystery and dimness of a Buddhist tem- 
ple and come upon a court of raked white 
gravel dazzling in the sunlight; or to walk 
a narrow street in Rome and suddenly 
face an open square with graceful splash- 
ing fountains.” 

To these abstract ingredients, Yamasaki 
has lately added another one that is quite 


PRESTRESSING 
When casting has hardened (24 hours), 
jacks ere released, wire ends burned off. 
Tension of wires is transferred to concrete, 
compressing and strengthening it. 


PRESTRE 
Nelool bor Architsctural Flexibility — 
(Schematic of precast, prestressed spandrel girder) 


PRETENSIONING 
Jacks stretch pattern of 
steel wires in form. 


concrete—namely, concrete. Unimagina- 
tive. cost-cutting architects often feel 
forced to use confining, standardized ma- 
terials. the metal and glass that show in so 
many undistinguished buildings. Yamasa- 
ki has escaped this tyranny (and yet pre- 
served his reputation for economical con- 
struction) by adopting or devising with 
his favorite engineer, John Skilling of 
Seattle, up-to-date ways of using concrete, 
a basically cheap material, Prestressing 
and precasting strong columns, girders and 
large wall sections (see diagram) has freed 
many of his buildings from the limitations 
of structural steel or poured-on-the-job 
concrete. The chance to get sun-and- 
shadow patterns by repeatedly casting 
structural parts in the same sculptured 
mold gives Yamasaki’s architecture much 
of its embellishment. And he uses various 
devices, typically quartz surfacing, to 
avoid a raw-concrete look. 

Silhouette & Surprise. The first oppor- 
tunity to put the ideas from his trip into 
practice came in August of 1955, when 
Detroit's drab Wayne State University 
commissioned Yamasaki to design the Mc- 
Gregor Memorial Community Conference 
Center. His concept was that the building 
should be a gateway between the city and 
the campus, a sort of open glass gallery 
lined with conference rooms on each side. 
He chose concrete folded slabs with tri- 
angular ends to provide a dramatic “sil- 
houette against the sky.” He set glass 
walls behind slender, marble-clad steel 
columns with ornamental sunshades and 
grilles to provide “texture.” For “sur- 
prise,” he provided a triangular-patterned 
skylight over the two-story-high central 
gallery, and for “delight” an el-shaped 
pool outside with islands of white gravel. 

When the building opened in 1958, there 
was a ceremony at which Yamasaki, who 
is no orator, made a brief speech, thanking 
the university for the opportunity it had 
given him. When he finished, he was 
stunned to find that every person in the 
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Concrete is poured into form 
and is compacted by vibration. 
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audience was on his feet, clapping and 
cheering, not for the speech but out of 
sheer gratitude for the building. Archi- 
tectural magazines hailed McGregor Cen- 
ter as “delightful” and “refreshing,” and 
the A.I.A. gave Yamasaki another of its 
First Honor awards. 

A Bit Slaphappy. As Yamasaki’s body 
of work grew bigger, the autocritical facil- 
ity of the architectural profession grew 
harsher—often with Yamasaki leading the 
pack. Critics declared the soaring interior 





of the Reynolds Metals Co. Building 
which won a third A.I.A. First Honor 
Award, an impressive success; but they 


grille, made of 
aluminum cir- 
For Detroit's 
Yamasaki designed 
highly practical building 
a charming inner court, but then 
he slapped on looping butterfly canopies 
that he now says he would never do again. 
When Yamasaki discovered the enormous 
versatility and flexibility of concrete, he 
went, as he says, “a bit slaphappy.’ 

His building for the American Concrete 
Institute is basically 


denounced the e 
thousands of 


xterior 
interlocking 
“costume jewelry.” 


Y.W.C.A. 


cles as 
Northwest 
a simple an 


around 





a single passageway 
whose concrete walls support a roof can- 


tilevered out over the offices on either 








side. This is ingenious, but Yamasaki 
turned the roof into a parade of jitter- 
bugging triangles that induce not serenity 


but instant fatigue. As for the Wayne State 
University College of Education Building, 
with its nonstructural facade of 120 faint- 
ly Arabian slabs of precast concrete, Ya- 
masaki (who gets carried away by his own 
jokes) rendered the cruelest verdict. When 
he presented the model to the Wayne 
board of governors, he pulled out from 
his pocket a little wedding-cake bride and 
groom and placed the pair on top. 
"Twittering Aviary." Because of this 
with facade effects, Yamasaki 
denounced and 
increasing vigor. If placed all together 
say his critics, his buildings would make a 
kind of Potemkin village where heaven 
knows what might be going on behind the 
lovely surface. What the buildings mainly 
lack for these men is a 
By splitting the McGregor building down 
the middle with the glass gallery 
Yale’s Art History Professor Vincent 
Scully Jr.. Yamasaki has produced “a 
twittering aviary.” “Just where you want 


obsession 


has been defended with 


sense of torce. 


says 


strength,” says Philip Johnson it isn’t 
there.” Snorts Gordon Bunshaft of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill: “Yamasaki’s as 
much an architect as I am Napoleon. He 


architect, but now he’s nothing 
but a decorator. Sure, people are getting 
bored with the glass box—I am too. But 
now there’s this clique that says, ‘Let’s 
build a beautiful building,’ and there is 
not even a thought to the architecture.” 
Of the famous Seattle Pavilion, one top 
Manhattan architect says: “The Pavilion’s 
structure looks as if you could buy it by 
the section and glue it together.’ Adds an- 


was an 


other Manhattanite, Architect I. M. Pei 
“The water in the courtyard is fine, very 
successful, but the building is not. Yama 


mass-produced a fagade in the Gothic id- 
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iom but without the Gothic logic. At best, 
this building is mere artistic caprice.’ 
"What Human Beings Need.” But Ya- 
masaki has important support as_ well 
1s important To Walter Gropius 
founder of the Bauhaus and 
emeritus at Harvard's Gradu: 





critics, 
prolessor 


ite School of 











Design, Yamasaki’s work may be a bit 
too playful, “but he is a highly ented 
man, full of ideas, very able.” Pietro 
Belluschi, dean of M.I.T.’s School of 


Architecture and Planning, says I do 
not necessarily adhere to all that Yama 
preaches, but he is not to be devalued 
at all, We cannot dismiss even his Seattle 
Fair. It has gaiety and a soaring that 


appeals to the public.” 


Wallace Harrison praises Yamasaki’s 
‘fine sense of plan, of scale and what 
human beings need in a building,’ and 


Los Angeles’ William Pereira agrees: “Ya- 
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SUILDING IN MINNEAPOLIS 


masaki is concerned with the spirit of the 
building it. He struggles 
Japan’s Kenzo 
lange even disputes the charge that Ya- 
masaki sacrifices structure for facade, ar- 


place when he’s 
to do things to people. 


trongest characteristic is 
of treating his struc- 
is design motifs. 





guing that his 





his persistent |} 
tures themselves 





It is Ys saki, naturally, who quibbles 
with that. Without conceding that seren- 
ity and delight could possibly be bad 


he feels that in the past he ‘“‘wasn't dis- 


criminating enough about structure. The 
bones, the basic structure of a building 
must be evident, and they must be beau- 


tiful. You shouldn't put veils over build- 
ings or barrels around them.” At so, Ya- 
masaki feels that his best work is ahead 
of him, and most likely it is, for he is 
a man who criticizes himself constantly 
and never ceases to learn. 

Soaring Intimacy. The 
pleted Michigan Consolidated 
Building's 


marble 


nearly com 
Gas Co. 
structure may wear a 


but this is only 


steel 
coat ol “to be 
polite’ to the marble buildings already 
Detroit's Civic Center. The 
elongated that make up the 


4.800 floor-to-ceiling windows are no mere 


existing in 
hexagons 
immick: they provide a sense of soaring 
on the outside and a comfortable feeling 
of intimacy on the inside. From anywhere 
on a floor a clear view 
and he can stand right next to a window 
without that sickening feeling that he will 
fall out. 

With Engineer Skilling as his 
consultant, Yamasaki is putting up a 
gracefully vaulted synagogue in G 
Ill, He has done a master plan for a 
whole university for Iran 
elaborate Japanese Cultural and ‘Trade 
Center in San Francisco, a dramatic, six 


a person can get 


constant 





-ncoe 





designed an 





story Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance building for Minneapolis, with 63 
quartz-faced columns. each So ft. high 


Three other projects in the works 

> The Behavioral Sciences Building (Wi 
liam James Hall), which will be 
Harvard's first high buildings. To provic 
maximum interior flexibility for each de- 
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of New York and New Jersey. the center 
will house anyone and anything connected 
with world trade: U.S. Bureau of Cus 
toms. customs brokers. freight forwarders 
foreign consulates, exporters and 

ers, trade associations, chambers of con 
nerce inks surance firms and finance 
weNCcle scattered blindly al the 
citv. There will be trade fairs, steamship 
tir. truck and rail carriers. foreign trade 
publications, commodity exchange ho 
tel. shops. restaurants, a world trade in 
stitute and library. and a_ bewildering 
issortment of information agencies. \ 

masaki will do the design. while the Man 
hattan firm of Emery Roth & Sons—at 
office noted more tor tts conce tor cos 

than for producing beauty Irn out 
the rking drawings. 

Ii Yamasaki can keep firt ontrol 
of the job, it will be one ot the greatest 
opportunities ever presented to an archi 
tect an opportunity savs Yamasak 

for new methods. new = systems ew 

YaMASAKI & FAMILY IN S (First Wire TERUKO SECOND FROM RIGHT building ideas.” What form the project 
Arauments and comoromise ewhe nav be taking in Yamasaki’s inventive 
mind is his secret. but simple arithmetic 
partment’s changing needs. Yamasaki de lhe office of Minoru ¥ vasaki & Asso shows that the vast space needs ind lim- 
cided or clear-span plan, with no in ciates, Which now grosses 3S1.c 000 il ited site could force him to record heights 
terior columns. The structure has tall vear, is something else in. Since the or bulk 
tapered concrete columns with exposed Port Author commission, his staff has One thing the center will not be is harsh 
brackets that hold precast. prestressed = gro to 7o associates, engineers, design or cold, In taking the road to Nanadu 
girders. The girders. 7 ft. high by ers, modelmakers and secretaries. who in Yamasaki h turned office buildings 
24 ft. long. will have designs on then clude a Burmese. a Thai. a Filipino, a schools. churches and banks int« 
to give them scale and to express their Chinese, two Japanese. two Latvians and jleasure palaces that are marvelously gen 
purpose as structural members. Briton. Yamasaki knows evervone by erous in spirit. He shuns monuments He 
> The Woodrow Wilson Schoo! of Put hi t name. no matte w green or is suspicious even of masterpieces hich 
lic and International Affairs. at’ Prince young the employee may be nd he in he feels en better serve the ego of their 
ton, which Yamasaki designed to express sts on being called Vat ) return. The creators than the well-being of those whe 
he nobility of public service, The office 1 be a madhouse nono detail ise them. He may have committed some 
heme consists of 60 white precast ¢ is ever too minor for Yamasaki’ careful architectural heresies, but if he has, it is 
umns s ft. high, which will provide ittention er it be the type of door largely because he ts humanist with 
support for the upper floor his will handle he or new oflice building enormously ippealing aspirations He 
enable the lower floor to have non-bearing wrsthe precise stvle oOo eltering that vants his buildings to be more th im 
walls ith majestic spaces for a dining hould go on the doors th sav MES posing settings for issorted clusters of 
root library, auditorium and skylighted and WoME humanity: they should also recall to in 
reception lounge. The Generous Spirit. In one room of — the “gentility of met should inspire 
>A ory office building for IBM it his otfice ts model of the Lower West man to live humanitarian, inquisitive 
Seattle. faced with slender, concrete-clad Side of Manhattan with a space repre rogressive life. beautifully and happily. 
teel ribs that support the structure and — senting 15 acre aid bare. In that space However the Trade Center turns out, It 
give the building delicate. almost at vill go Yamasaki's new Trade Center. will have that ideal—and will be built 
tenuated upward sweep. The arched col \ project worked out by the Governors with the ultimate degree of loving care 
onnade at the bottom daringly omi 
corner columns 
The Outsider. A few years ago. when 
iis income had begun to swell, Yamasaki 
ried looking for a larger house tor Mi 
family. in either Birmingham or Grosse 
Poin But he soon found that evet 
10 he is one of Detroit's most famous 
citizens, he also Nisei and therefore 
till partly an outsider. His real estate 
oker told hin I can't get you a house 
either suburb, Yama I know otf 
tine old farmhouse in y which vou 
in have Yamas ked the 1 36-year 
farmhouse nd lives there to this 
\ th his mother and his blonde sec- 
ynd e Peggy he nd Teruko were 
livorced vo vedrs ago He has land 
ped hi = acres, surrounded his house 
Japanese gardens and patios 
t upplied it deep Japanc 
e bathtub. For m. the farmhouse SecoND Wire PEGGY TESTING WATER IN ¥ AMASAKI-Desicnep Tut 
eu eremits A . fe beautifully ana hopr 
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this may be the first 


movie projector sound system 


Its sound system can be trusted. 

It has no electronic tubes to 
burn out; transistors replace the 
old tubes. 

It has no photocell to go hay- 
wire; a space-age solar cell takes 
the place of the old photocell. Its 
exciter lamp is rated to last the 
life of the machine. You'll never 
have to carry spares. 

This projector won't embarrass 
you or harass you. 

It even takes good care of your 
film. 

Kodak equips all PAGEANT Pro- 
jectors with a spring-loaded film 
sprocket. These are like shock ab- 
sorbers, so when you start the pro- 
jector the film isn’t jerked. Sprock- 
et holes and film itself stay new 
longer that way. 

These are the only projectors 
with a reversing sound drum. This 
means the film rolls with the sound 
drum when in “reverse,” instead of 
being dragged over it, hazarding 
scratches. 

Another thing you can safely do 
with this projector is reverse it 
from full speed forward to full 
speed the other way, in one whack! 
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you never need to fix 


! 


Kids can’t hurt it either, but a 
child can set it up and operate it. 

Anyone who can follow a red 
line can thread film into it. 

Move one lever forward. Push 
one button. And you have a sound 
movie. Brilliant picture. Beauti- 
ful, clear, noise-free sound. 

Incidentally, this sound is in- 
stant sound. That means it comes 
with no warm-up. No empty si- 
lence. No awkward waiting. And 





the speaker doesn't hiss, or crackle. 
or pop, either. 

This projector doesn’t do any- 
thing to distract an audience. 

Its machinery consists of so few 





moving parts that it never speaks 
above a whisper while the show 
is on. 

And the show always goes on. 

You're not left suddenly in a fix. 

With this projector, there’s so 
little that could possibly ever need 
fixing. 

Its name is the KODAK PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projector, Model 
AV-126-TR. 

If you'd like to see and hear one 
work, or read illustrated literature 
about it, write your name and ad- 
dress here: 


Then send it back to us at the 
address below. 

Check this box ["] and we'll 
have a Kodak dealer call you to 
arrange for a convenient demon- 


stration. No obligation, of course. 
11g 


KODAK PAGEANT Projector 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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POINT 


A LONG-RANGE COMMITMENT TO THE USE OF RADIO & 
TELEVISION TO SPUR PUBLIC ACTION ON VITALISSUES 


Focal Point is a year-long project that attempts 
to harness the power of broadcasting to the 
forces at work on community and statewide 
issues and problems. The function of Focal 
Point is to overcome citizen apathy and to 
encourage action. 


Focal Point in Baltimore 


In Baltimore, on WJZ-TV, Focal Point is 
tackling the varied and complex problems of 
metropolitan expansion as they apply to edu- 
cation, transportation, urban renewal, police 
administration, roads and highways, and other 
areas. The project was started with a leadership 
conference, which included among its Ppartici- 
pants Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
Federal Housing Administrator, Dr. Robert 
Weaver, FCC Commissioner, Frederick W. 


Ford and former Mayor J. Harold Grady of 
Baltimore. 


Focal Point in Boston 


Most recently, in Boston, Focal Point is taking 
a penetrating look at the state, its government 
and its problems. The project began with three 
90-minute forums given prime time on three 
successive week nights over WBZ-TV and 
Radio. Participants included Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, Governor LeRoy Collins, 
Archibald MacLeish, Moderator Erwin D. 
Canham and Paul C. Reardon, Associate Jus- 
tice Supreme Judicial Court. 

Discussion areas—as related to govern- 
ment—were “Morality” (can it be legislated?), 
“Modernization” (can statutory and constitu- 
tional law be changed to keep pace with the 


WBZ -WBZ-TV+ BOSTON WINS+ NEW YORK WJZ-TV+ BALTIMORE KYW- KYW-TV + CLEVELAND 
KDKA- KDKA-TV - PITTSBURGH WIND - CHICAGO WOWO - FORT WAYNE KPIX « SAN FRANCISCO 


times?), and “Manpower” (how can political 
parties be revitalized?). 

Two audiences were involved: those 
present in New England Life Hall, where the 
programs took place; listeners and viewers at 
home (estimated at 500,000), including mem- 
bers of audience action groups. 


“New and Better Directions” 


These programs represent the kick-off to a 
year-long project, but already their effect is 
being felt. Focal Point has fired the imagina- 
tions of critics, columnists, and viewers. “The 
Phrase ‘focal point’ is likely to be one that 
Massachusetts citizens will remember fora 
long while... it may mark the turning of a cor- 
ner that leads to new and better directions,” 
Said the Pilot, official organ of the Archdiocese 


of Boston. The Boston Herald called it “...the 
most interesting, but more important, informa- 
tive, program of a local nature... this season.” 

Its success ultimately will be measured by 
the public’s involvement. In Baltimore and 
Boston, additional programs on specific issues 
of state and local significance are being con- 
templated. Other WBC stations are already 
applying the Focal Point concept in their par- 
ticular areas. 


The Power of Broadcasting 


The Westinghouse Broadcasting Company has 
long believed that the power of broadcasting 
can successfully be brought to bear in the 
practical area of community improvement as a 
constructive force in the solution of social and 
political problems. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. ®@® 
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Succession in Kansas City 


For 35 years, Roy Roberts’ throne has 
stood at the far end of the newsroom of 
the Kansas City Star, as immovable a fix- 
ture as Roberts’ 200 Ibs. But last week, 
with a regal grace, the Star’s president 
and executive editor eased both his bulk 
and his throne 1o ft. to the right. Into his 
old place moved Roberts’ anointed suc- 
cessor: Editor Richard B. Fowler, a quiet, 
unassuming man of 60 who has spent 32 
years in Roy Roberts’ considerable shade. 

Like most royal successions, the Star's 
was likely to change little more than the 
names on the palace stationery, “Hell, I 
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Roy Roserts 
His choir proved overlarge. 


was hand-raised by Roy,” said Fowler, a 
Sedalia, Mo., farm boy who sold poultry 
before coming to the Star as a reporter in 
1930. “I don’t think I could separate my 
own ideas from his.” 

Such sentiments do not qualify Fowler 
as a yes man but as a pragmatist, who 
understands that he may fill Roberts’ of- 
fice but never his role as Mr, Kansas 
City. In fact, Dick Fowler's first editorial 
command, after trying out a chair de- 
signed for Roy Roberts’ ample posterior, 
was to call for a smaller size. “It pushes 
forward too much,” he said. “I'd rather 
not fight it.” Fowler later explained what 
this really meant: “Nobody's going to 
replace Roy Roberts. He's not the type 
that fades away.” 

Fowler was expressing an eminently 
practical view. Having escalated himself 
to the title of board chairman, Roy Rob- 
erts served immediate notice that he has 
no intention of playing figurehead. “I'm 
going to get out from underfoot a while,” 
he said as he prepared to leave for a 
ten-week cruise of the Pacific. “I don't 
want to be breathing down the necks of 
the new team as they take over. But I'll 
be back, don’t worry about that. I'll just 
ooze in the back door to keep an eye on 
things. When you reach 75, you stay on 
till they carry you out.” 
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Records in the Ledger 


The last entries were made in the 
ledger, and the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation closed its books on 1962. The 
arithmetic was impressive. Despite all the 
gloom criers, reported the M.P.A. last 
week, the nation’s magazines logged their 
best year yet. Total ad revenue was up 
5.4% over 1961, to nearly $876 million. 

Along with the overall gain, the statis- 
tics contained some interesting sidelights. 
Biggest individual ad-volume gainer was 
Condé Nast’s House & Garden, which 
climbed 47°%. to $8,165,669. As usual, 
Lire led the field in total revenue, with 
$140,565,848, comfortably ahead of Look’s 
$76 million and the Saturday Evening 
Post’s $66.5 million. The Reader's Digest, 
which began accepting ads in its domestic 
edition eight years ago, maintained its 
steady ad-revenue growth by registering 
a 25% increase, to $50,675.834. 

The record was made despite the de- 
cline of Curtis. one of the country’s oldest 
magazine publishing houses. Although two 
of the four Curtis magazines that sell ad 
space showed modest increases—//oliday 
(4%) and American Home (7°) )\—over- 
all ad revenue fell a precipitous 17%, 
from $132 million to $109 million, in the 
most disastrous year in Curtis’ history. 


Fixing the Blame 


It was an old record, the needle stuck 
in a groove, stuttering the same strident 
chords, assailing cars that had grown 
weary of the tune. Going into its second 
month, New York's newspaper strike had 
turned into something of a bore. Man- 
hattan readers grazed on a new crop of 
strike-born dailies, none of which served 
as a satisfactory substitute for the miss- 
ing newspapers. In their separate camps, 
the publishers and the striking printers 
hibernated like bears waiting for spring. 

Severe Handicap. But if the strike was 
a bore, it was also a painfully expensive 
one. The American Newspaper Guild ran 
out of money and had to borrow $300,000 
from the A.F.L.-C.1.0. New York Local 6 
of the International Typographical Union 
slapped a $3 weekly assessment on all 
6,000 of its working members—those em- 
ployed by commercial print shops and 
therefore unatiected by the strike. New 
York Newspaper Printing Pressmen Local 
2 hopefully brought suit against the New 
York Post, the Herald Tribune and the 
Mirror, asking $72,000 in lost pay and 
other benefits. Since these papers had 
not been struck but had closed down when 
the I.T.U. struck the other four dailies, 
the union claimed that the pressmen had 
been unlawfully deprived of their jobs. 
For the 900 New York Timesmen still 
at work in the U.S. and abroad, Publisher 
Orvil Dryfoos ordered pay cuts ranging 
from 20% (for salaries under $15,000) 
to 50% (over $15,000). 

Such measures promised only to extend 
a shutdown that had already lasted scan- 
dalously long. The most impressive agency 





actively seeking a solution to the strike 
was an ad hoc board with no power 
whatsoever. This was the Board of Public 
Accountability, a panel of three judges— 
Harold R. Medina, Joseph O'Grady, Da- 
vid W. Peck—appointed by U.S. Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz last week 
to hear witnesses from both sides. I.T.U. 
Local President Bertram A. Powers, whose 
men instigated the strike, stubbornly boy- 
cotted the board, but just about every- 
body else showed up to speak his piece. 
For a few hopeful moments, it seemed 
that the judges might have catalyzed a 
break in the strike. “Let me suggest a 
way out,” said John Harold, attorney for 
the Pressmen's Unit; he confided to the 
panel that his union’s membership was 
“close to a settlement.” The judges 








Jupce MEbINA 
The bears were waiting for spring. 





promptly recessed to let the pressmen and 
the publishers come together in negotia- 


tions that went on all night. But this 
produced only an objection by Bert 
Powers. “A severe handicap,” said he. 


“It puts us in a disadvantageous position 
to have a second union negotiating while 
we're negotiating.” 

After three days of testimony, the 
judges reached their conclusion. Although 
Federal Judge Harold Medina,* 74, fiery 
chairman of the panel, might have pre- 
ferred stronger language, the panel left 
no doubt about whom it held accountable. 
That man was Bert Powers. The strike, 
said the judges’ report, was “a deliberate 
design” to “postpone any negotiation until 
a time when the publishers would be 
forced to surrender under the economic 
pressure of threatened extinction.” 


«ge 
Printing a Dream 
Economy-minded newspaper publishers 
have long nourished a dollar-saving day- 
dream. In their profit-filled reverie, au- 
tomatic machines turn reporters’ edited 
copy directly into metal type; no high- 
salaried typesetters intervene. Like most 


%* Famed as presiding judge in the 1949 trial of 
eleven U.S. Communists, which lasted almost 
nine months, 
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A provocative challenge to directors of America’s major corporations 


In the next few days, you and the executive officers of 


your firm will be invited to accept new Imperials for 


pe rsonal comparison with your present Cars. 


Since you probably own one or more luxury cars, 
you'll quickly note differences about an Imperial. Its 
quiet approa¢ h to elegance. The unusual spaciousness 
and comfort inside. These are unique; for only Imperial’s 


body is both full-sized and unshared with lesser cars. 


You'll recognize subtle differences, too. The reasons 
for our reputation as a superlative road car. The 
advantages of the world’s largest automatic-adjusting 
brakes. The thoughtful little luxuries—such as an 
inside control for the outside mirror, power windows, 


and carpeting in the trunk as standard equipment. 


I MI 


AMERICA’S MOST 


PE 


AREFULLY 


Ihere’s no end, really, to the discoveries you might 
make. (Open the glove compartment, and you'll find a 
brochure with all the facts about the first 5-year 
50,000-mile warranty” ever offered on a luxury car.) All 
we ask is that you test our Imperial thoroughly for the 


qualities you want in a fine car. 


So, if you read our offer as a direct challenge, we'll be 
delighted. Our dealer has an Imperial ready for you; 


just call him to reserve a time. Then, judge for yourself. 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


pays you 4 §* on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 4.8”) cur- 
rent annual rate * World-wide savings service for 
350,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 85 foreign countries * Same, sound manage 
ment policies since 1925 * Assets over $900 million 
* Accounts insured by provisions of Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corp. « A man and wife can have 
up to $30,000 in fully insured savings « Funds 
received or postmarked by 10th, earn by Ist * We 
pay air mail both ways if mailed in U.S.A. « Mail 
check or money order with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE! MONEY MAGAZINE: 1963 - California Story —on money's history, 
oddities, counterfeits — plus millionaires’ success stories and other articles ! 








Fascinating ! Send today 

| Catitornis 1 Savings & Loan Assn. a 
| Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif | 
| Please send free “The California Story’ and ! 
| Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER® (0: ru | 
| Name ——. ! 
Address - | 
| city Zone State = 


| OC Funds enctosed in amount of $ 
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daydreams. this one has always seemed 
too good to be truc. But at least two 
newspapers, the Los Angeles Times and 


the Palm Beach Post-Times. are already 
deep in promising experiments that use 
computers for typesetterless typesetting, 

The greatest obstacle to full automa- 
tion in the composing room is “justifica- 
tion”—ending lines evenly at the right- 
hand margin. When the operator of a 
typesetting machine nears the end of a 
line, he estimates whether the next word 
will fit the remaining space. If it is a little 
too short, he fattens the line by adding 
spacers between preceding words or let- 
ters. When the next word is too long, he 
cuts it in two and adds a hyphen. 

It is not difficult to design an auto- 
matic typesetting machine that counts 
letters and spaces, but hyphenating words 
correctly is much harder to automate be- 
cause it calls for knowledge of the illogi- 
cal English language. Until recently news 
papers had no choice except to retain 
their human typesetters. mostly for their 
nonmechanical skill in hyphenating words. 

Merged Tapes. At the Los Angeles 
Times, reporters now write their stories 
on electric typewriters that simultaneous 
ly produce ordinary typescript and paper 
tapes that carry the same words in a code 
of perforations. When the edited copy is 
ready to be set in metal type. a typist 
reads it and makes a second perforated 
tape that tells in code how each line has 
been changed. The two tapes are run 
through a “merging” machine that pro- 
duces a corrected tape. Under a pend 
different system, a clean typescript and ; 
correctly perforated tape are made in one 
operation—after the story is edited. 

rhe tape is fed to a computer, which 
sucks it up at inhuman speed. measuring 
the width of letters and counting the 
spaces in a swift stream of words. When 
it gets near the end of a line. it does what 
a human typesetter would do. adding 
spaces if necessary to fill out the line. 
When it comes to a word that has to be 
hyphenated. which happens about every 
five lines, it hesitates momentarily while 
it consults a quick-access memory. If the 
word has a recognizable prefix or a famil- 
iar ending, such as -ing or -tion, the mem- 
ory tells the computer in millionths of a 
second how to hyphenate correctly. 

No Hands. If the word resists such 
straightforward treatment. the eommpalter 
consults a dictionary of up to 300.000 
words recorded on magnetic disks or tape. 
If the troublesome word is in the re- 
corded dictionary, the told 
how to hyphenate it in about eighty one- 
thousandths sec. If not. the computer 
gives up, chops it arbitrarily in two and 
leaves any corrected by a 
proofreader. machine hums 
along for without being 


sec. At 








computer ts 


errors to be 
Generally the 
long 
justifving 3 
this rate. it handles an S-column news- 
paper page of solid print in 74 min. The 
computer's product is a justified tape that 
can be fed to typesetting machines. With 
out turther human intervention, it turns 
the reporters story into lines of type. 
have | 


periods 


stumped lines per 


Some computers irger memories 





TYPESETTING MACHINE & ATTENDANT 
lt even hyphenates. 


than others and do not admit as readily 
that they cannot hyphenate a word. Some 
rely on elaborate sets of word-dividing 
rules. This saves part of the cost of the 
word dictionary, but it can also trick the 
computer into making errors. All such sys- 
tems using full-tledged computers are ex- 
pensive. The RCA 301. with 
equipment. costs the Los Angeles Times a 
monthly rent of $5,170. but when it is 
not busy at its primary job. it does extra 
duty making out the payroll and billing 
advertisers. Much simpler is the Linasec 
machine made by Compugraphic Corp. 
of Brookline. Mass., which is not too 
proud to ask help from that cheap, old- 
fashioned computer, the human brain. 
Linasee works on unjustified tape made 
by a typist from the reporters’ edited 
copy. and it justifies lines quickly until 
it comes to a word that must be hyphen- 
ated. Having no memory or logical rules 
to solve this problem. it stops and calls 
for help by flashing a light. A human op- 
erator comes to its rescue, takes a look at 
the word and presses a key that hyphen- 
ates it properly. Then Linasec races ahead 
until it meets another problem beyond 
the capacity of its simple brain. A single 
can take care of several 


associated 


human operator 


Linasecs. each of which, with one inter- 
vention for each tive lines. justifies 23 
newspaper columns per hr. Cost of each 


Linasec: $27.000. 


Fission at Newsweek 

On the masthead of Newsweek magazine 
went a new name last week. Llewellyn 
Link Pete”) Callaway Jr.. 55, advertis- 
ing director (since Sports IL- 
LUSTRATED, took over as Vewsweek pub 
lisher. represents a 
fission of existing executive authority. He 
will shoulder some of the duties of Vews- 
week's Gibson McCabe. who, until Calla- 
way arrived. served in a double capacity as 
both president and publisher. 


1959) ot 


Callaway’s new post 
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He didn’t insure his car through an independent agent 


He'd done everything he could to get 
paid for the damage to his car. He'd 
phoned. He'd He'd pleaded. 


He'd done everything but stand on his 
head. Now he has done that 


argued 


None of this would have be« n neces 
sary if he had insured his car through an 
independent insurance agent. 
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An independent agent represents not 
one, but several companies. He is free 


to recommend those 


only companies 
that pay claims promptly and fairly. 
So keep the blood away from 


head 


your 


Insure your car, your (and 


if you manage a business, your business) 


home 


through an indepe ndentinsurance agent. 


The Big Difference in insurance is the 
continuing, personal attention of an in- 
dependent insurance 
agent. Be sure to look 
for the Big “I” Seal 
when you buy insur 


ance. Only an independ 





ent agent can display it. 




















This advertisement marks the start of another 
volunteer public-service campaign by The Ad- 
vertising Council. All advertising space and time 
for Advertising Council Campaigns are contrib- 
uted as a public service; and all creative work 
by advertising agencies is done tree of charge. 











We are challenged 
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Among other voluntary Advertising Coun- 
cil campaigns are: U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Forest Fire Prevention, Highway Safety 
(seat belts), Youth Physical Fitness, Red 
Cross, Peace Corps, etc. The Advertising 
Council, 25 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. 


















Also: Sausage Meat 
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Nee Daity Farm: 


In this rich farm country of 
Southern Wisconsin, we still make 
Jones Sausage the same way we did 
a century ago—from choice cuts 

of tender young pork—hams, loins, 
shoulders, and seasoned with fine 
natural spices. At better markets 
everywhere. Have a Jones 
breakfast this Sunday! 


Sliced Bacon 
Sausage Patties a 


Liver Sausage J JONES DAIRY FARM, FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


How to pick a Broker — 
in 1963 


Tackle the classified with blindfold and straight pin? 
Not recommended. 


Hold party for stock-owning friends, start discussion on brokers, 
take notes? 


Too expensive—party, that is. 


Make neighborhood survey, ask doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief? 


Results not conclusive, difference of opinion. 
Best way? Easiest? 


Just call, come in, or write — 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 

















MILESTONES 


Born. To Sir Laurence Kerr Olivier, 
55, thrice-wed knight of the British thea- 
ter; and Joan Plowright, 33, ragdoll-eyed 
English actress (A Taste of Honey): their 
second child, first daughter; in Hove, 
Sussex. Name: Tamsin Agnes Margaret. 





Divorced. Craig Francis Cullinan Jr., 
37. Texaco oil heir; by Alison Prescott 
Cullinan, former Manhattan deb: after 
It years of marriage, one douchter; in 
Houston. Settlement: $765,916.71 


Divorced. David Lee Merrick, 51, 
Broadway's most bombastic and success- 
ful producer, who has put on more than 
20 hit shows since 1954; by Leonore Beck 
Merrick; after 24 years of marriage, no 
children; in Las Vegas. Settlement: 
$90,000, plus alimony of $26,000 a year. 


Died. John Womack Vandercook, 60, 
velvet-voiced news analyst for NBC and 
ABC, who wrote 14 books on his jour- 
neys, among them the 1928 bestseller 
Black Majesty on Haiti's fierce King 
Christophe. later became one of World 
War II's ~~ known radio newsmen; of 
a heart attack; in Delhi, N.Y. One mem- 
orable report: “Bombs drapped on the 
jops. I mean bombs japped on the dops 

. Well, anyway, they hit them.” 


Died. Boris Mihailovich Morros, 68, 
Hollywood producer who doubled as a 
U.S. cold war counterspy; of cancer; in 
Manhattan, Well-known for his musicals 
(Tales of Manhattan) in the 1930s and 
‘gos, suave, Russian-born Morros was con- 
tacted in 1943 by the Soviets, who used 
his father as a hostage; he pretended to 
turn Communist, for years endured snubs 
and abuse from his fellow citizens while 
quietly collecting information for the FBI 
that helped crack Convicted Traitor Jack 
Soble’s atom spy ring. Said Morros after 

was all over: “I had to do more realistic 
acting than any of the players I ever di- 
rected in Hollywood.” 


Died. Bonar Thompson, 74, Britain's 
foremost practitioner of the art of soap- 
box oratory, whose clarion Irish brogue 
dominated London’s Hyde Park Corner 
for half a century; in London. 


Died. Sir Bruce Ingram, 85, working 
editor since 1900 of Britain's /lustrated 
London News; of a heart attack; in 
Chesham, Buckinghamshire. Given a trial 
as editor of the well-bred journal his 
grandfather began in 1842, Ingram estab- 
lished himself at the age of 23 with an 
unparalleled scoop of Queen Victoria’s fu- 
neral; he stationed 24 artists along the 
route to Windsor Castle, matched their 
drawings into 24 double-truck spreads 
and hit the newsstands within three days. 
Said Ingram, when photography replaced 
the sketches, and sepia-tinted rotogravure 
became the News’s trademark: “A pity, 
really—the camera never sees all the 
things the eye does.” 
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You can’t tell the gods 
without a scorecard 
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One of the big questions in deciphering the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Greece has always been: where do the 
gods leave off and where do the heroes begin? 

This week, in the second instalment of its major 8- 
part series on ancient Greece, LIFE explores the fab- 
ulous legends of Greek mythology: the gods and their 
consorts, Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Aphrodite—and the 
heroes, Hercules, Odysseus, Achilles, and the others. 

Unique paintings in color by the noted artist Eugene 
Berman illustrate some of the most famous of the 
myths, as delightful a display of classic fantasy as ever 
charmed a child’s senses or stirred the soul of man. 

Greek myth forms a solid basis for contemporary im- 
agination, art, drama, literature. Greek history forms 
the cornerstone of contemporary civilization. LIFE 
this week combines hearsay with history in a clear and 
concise chronicle, from Agamemnon to Alexander. 


... The legends of ancient times; 
the history of today; the uncharted 


IF 


promise of tomorrow: every week, LIFE captures in 
absorbing picture and text the ideas and forces which 
mold the world we live in. For people who care, this 
kind of reporting has a magnetic attraction. People 
you like to talk to read LIFE, 
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MODERN LIVING 





RECREATION 


Down to the Sea 

Americans seem to be getting ready for 
the day when the population explosion 
edges mankind off the land and into the 
water. They have been taking to the boats 
ever since war's end; today some 7, 
000 private vessels pitch, yaw, roll, bob 
and wallow in U.S. waters—about one for 
every 24 men, women and children in the 
land. And the $2.5 billion business they 
keep afloat is confident of booming new 
records in 1963. This week the boat busi- 
ness played host to the boat-hooked pub- 
lic at the s3rd annual Motor Boat Show 
in Manhattan’s Coliseum. 

In the well-established U.S. tradition 
there was plenty of wall-to-wall luxury in 
the soo-odd models on display, from the 
lowliest stinkpot to the “queen” of the 
show—a 45-ft. 54-in. cruiser by the Cen- 
tury Boat Co., packed with spacious, gra- 
cious air-conditioned living for $61,670. 
Royalty is relative—this queen would 
be a mere lady in waiting to the great 
custom-built yachts of the world. And 
even at the Coliseum she was queen by a 
bare 3 in.; the Greenwich Yacht Co. of- 
fered one 45 ft. 24 in. long for only $45.- 
463, and there were four other cruisers 
yo ft. or longer. 

The old tradition that a woman at sea 
is bad luck has long since sunk without a 
trace. Every boat «¢ designed to ap- 
peal to the feminine eye for color and 
convenience even in the the 
last stronghold of the hornyhanded old 
salt. Most fetching was a 35-ft. sloop- 
rigged motor sailer made by that master 
of motorboats, Chris-Craft. With 563 sq. 
it. of sail on a beamy (11 ft.) Fiberglas 
hull, Chris-Craft’s “sail yacht” is powered 
by a hefty 60-h.p. engine that gives it a 


50Co,- 





seer 





sailboats, 


CEN MARTIN 





cruising speed of six or seven knots. In 
cabins finished in maple paneling, it sleeps 
six comfortably (two in a bridal suite aft 
of the cockpit ) and sports two heads, one 
with a shower. Price: $24.495. This com- 
fortable concession to the growing popu- 
larity of sail is echoed in a 31-ft. economy 
model by the Sumner Boat Co., which 
provides a cutter rig and a 108-h.p. Ford 
diesel motor for $14,070. 

Outboards are the meat and potatoes of 
the boat business. Some 700,000 of them 
were sold last year, even though the price 
is going steadily up; in 1958 the average 
and last 
Outboard innova- 
tion in this year’s show is a 15 h.p. diesel 
by Scott at $1,095, designed for heavy- 
duty work loads and economical operation. 












price of an outboard was $484 
year it was about $600. 





Real innovations were few among the 
catamarans, longitudinal step hulls and 
dihedral vee shapes that continued to 


compete with the conventional designs. A 
major trend is the increasing popularity of 
the inboard-outboard motor; in the 1961 
show, 13 with inboard-outboard 
were exhibited, 38 shown 
last year, and this year’s show has 44. 
Inboard-outboards have the motor inside 
the hull (conferring more horsepower and 
greater prestige), while the propeller as- 
sembly is mounted outside the stern tran- 
som, permitting it to be raised in shallow 
water or for beaching and trailering to 
and from the yachtsman’s water supply. 


LEISURE 
Less Staring, More Listening 


Time was when almost anyone who had 
shot an aardvark or stared at a commissar 
or eaten 327 doughnuts in 83 minutes 
could pick up extra cash lecturing to 
women’s clubs. Real celebrities were hard- 


boats 


motors were 





De Luxe GALLEY 
More appeal for the ladies. 





CENTURY'S 45-FOOTER 


Curis-Crart’s Stoop 





MARTHA HOL 
ALBERT BURKE 
of Helen Hokinson. 


SHERMAN ADAMS 


ly required to lecture; they just had to 
turn up and let stared at. 

Things are different on the lecture cir- 
cuit these days. Too many people have 
seen many celebrities on TV to be 
impressed with the mere sight of them. 
Says Publisher Bennett Cerf, a veteran 
lecternist, “You've got to 
thing to say.” 

Gracious Living Can Be Fun. Topflight 
lecturers this year include such heavy- 
duty thinkers as Editor Norman Cousins 
(“Education and Our Foreign Policy”), 
Author Vance Packard (“The Changing 
Character of the American People”), ex- 
FBI Agent Herbert Philbrick (“Zero Hour 
for America”). There is still room for the 
woman's angle with such as Gossipist Hed- 
da Hopper on Hollywood, and Etiquette 
Expert Amy Vanderbilt (“Gracious Liv- 
ing Can Be Fun”). And it seems there 
will always be John Mason Brown, the 
dean of them all, who has been dispens- 
ing wit and wisdom for 36 years, Is cur- 
rently attacking what he calls the “spirit- 
ual fall-out” in writing. “The purpose of 
writing,” he orates, “is to hold a mirror 
to nature, and too much today is writ- 
ten from small mirrors in vanity cases,” 
while the popular purveyors of the dirty 
word “appear to have trouble remember- 
ing whether they are writing on a page 
or on a wall.” 

The nationwide -Leigh, Kee- 
dick and Columbia—charge from $100 to 
per lecturer, from which they take 

(out of his remainder the 
is expected to pay his own ex- 
In the top bracket are Funny- 
men Cerf and Walter Slezak, as well as 
Pundits Stewart Alsop and C. Northcote 
Parkinson, “Price is based mainly on the 
name, personality and availability of a 
celebrity—and of course on his tax brack- 
et,” says Robert Keedick of the Keedick 
Lecture Bureau. “On the other hand, 
someone who has a message to sell, like 
Billy Graham, will go for a lot less.” 

The audiences who sit at the lecturers’ 
feet are still women, but they 
are no longer the fluttery gushers the 
late Helen Hokinson lampooned 15 years 


themselves be 


too 


have some- 


bureaus 





penses}. 


mostly 
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How to live from Paycheck to Paycheck 


(AND WONDER WHERE THE MONEY WENT) 


The most important part of family 
money management is not whether 
you barely make it from paycheck to 
paycheck but how you can keep your 
budget from collapsing when you have 
to make a major purchase. 

For example, suppose you need a 
new car or a larger house. Or suppose 
it’s finally time to send the kids to col- 
lege, or treat yourselves to a well-earned 
trip, or take advantage of a business 
opportunity. Can you swing it? 

Often the answer depends on whether 
you're established with the right kind of 
financial institution so you can borrow 
a large sum of money. And borrow it 
at rates you can afford, 


Where is the best place 

to borrow money? 

A Full Service commercial bank has two 
distinct advantages over other finan- 
cial institutions. First, it is not confined 
to making just a few types of loans. 
A Full Service bank can make loans for 





practically any legitimate purpose you 
can name. And, second, interest rates 
on loans at a Full Service bank are gen- 
erally lower than you'll find elsewhere. 
This means that when you do business 
with a Full Service bank, you have one 
source for all your loans. A source 
that, more often than not, will save you 
dollars and cents in interest costs. 

Getting this kind of service from a 
Full Service commercial bank is a lot 
easier than you might think. All you do 
is follow this plan: 


1. Pick a Full Service bank near your 
home or work. (If it offers checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts and all types 
of loans, it’s a Full Service bank.) 


2. Make this bank your financial head- 
quarters. Give it your checking ac- 
counts, your savings accounts, and all 
the loans you may need. 


3. Get to know at least one of the 
bank’s officers so that you know where 
you stand financially right now. A good 


way to do this is to fill out a Personal 
Financial Statement for his files. 


4. When you need some extra money, 
borrow it from the bank instead of tak- 
ing it from your savings. This way, 
you'll keep your savings account in- 
tact, and you'll also build a solid credit 
reputation with the bank. 

Soon, you'll find you have a priceless 
working relationship with the bank, a 
relationship you can count on when- 
ever you need sound financial counsel 
and low interest loans to help you 
achieve your family’s goals. 


Get to know your banker 
before you need him 

For the sake of your financial future, 
start doing business with a Full Service 
commercial bank now. 


Your Full Service 
Commercial Bank 
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Cuass oF Service 


This ls = fast message 
unless its deferred chat- 
acter is indicated by the 
proper symbol. 


‘The filing time shown in the date line on domestic eles’ 








Who needs it 


WESTERN UNION == 


NL= Night Lecter 
TELEGRAM inerontnal 
LT = 1 ewer Telegram 
w. P. MARSHALL. Present 
rams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time 





of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of d 







jestination 





WHO NEEDS TELEGRAMS? NAME A BUSINESSMAN WHO DOESN'T! 
CLEAR, CONCISE TELEGRAMS HELP A BUSY MAN ORGANIZE, 
GET THINGS DONE ON SCHEDULE. AND; A TELEGRAM IS 
CONSIDERATE: NEVER NEEDLESSLY INTERRUPTS WHAT A MAN 
IS DOING. 





TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM. 


THE COMPANY WILE APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITs PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


©1962, Western Union 


UNION—CREAT 
IVE 
COMMUNICATIONS: RECORD, FACSI| 
MILE, VOICE/DATA 


ago. “Younger women with good educa- 
tions are turning out.” says John Mason 
Brown, “and the college audiences are in- 
finitely more interested.” 

Town & Gown. Playing an increasing 
role as cultural centers in their communi- 
ties, colleges are sponsoring lectures open 
to town as well as gown, and now account 
for at least 50° of the business handled 
by the three nationwide lecture bureaus, 
At Middlebury College in Middlebury, 
Vt., last week, Vermont's ex-Governor 
Sherman Adams, a veteran of six years 
of power and pillory as Eisenhower's “As- 
sistant President.” gave his appraisal of 
the pressures on a U.S. President: “Great 
decisions are not the result of popular 
mandate, but of presidential judgment. 
It is the President's duty to stand up to 
the pressures on him.” 

The other major influence on lecturers 
and lectured has been the rise of what 
are known as Town Halls. With fees for 
name speakers averaging about $750, a 
sizable hall is needed, and it has become 
the practice for organizations such as 
church groups and Junior Leagues to hire 
an auditorium and enlist patrons for a 
lecture series. The Town Hall movement 
got under way eight years ago in Birming- 
ham, Mich. a town near Detroit, where 
it proved so popular that there are now 
15 or 20 in the Detroit area alone. They 
are proliferating across the country (two 
Town Halls recently opened simultaneous- 
ly in Pittsburgh alone). Lectures take 
place in the morning, followed by a lunch- 
con for the lion of the day and a limited 
number of ladies. “The lunch.” says Kee- 
dick, “is the kind of thing you just have 
to be seen at.” 

All-Purpose Pundit. One of the most 
popular lions these days is Dr. Albert 
Burke, whose television program, A Way 
of Thinking, is syndicated to some 60 
stations. Two years ago he started lectur- 
ing at a $100 fee, now commands as much 
as $1,000, has had audiences as large as 
10,000. All-Purpose Pundit Burke, who 
is billed as a “scientist, economist and 
world affairs authority.” was onetime di- 
rector of graduate studies in conservation 
at Yale. He does his best to stir up peo- 
ple’s minds on anything and everything 
from the American Indian to the nature 
of Communism, using staccato sentences 
punctuated by pregnant pauses and jab- 
bing questions such as, “Just what does 
all this mean to you?” ‘To complaints that 
his impassioned delivery is not objective 
enough, Burke replied recently: “I am 
concerned about objectivity in people. 
They are the people who hide from things 
around them. The greatest injustices I 
know have been created in the name of 
objectivity!” 

New York Times Correspondent Har- 
rison Salisbury, who lectures mostly on 
Russia, is impressed with the overall im- 
provement in U.S. audiences. “When I 
started lecturing in 1956, after coming 
back from Russia,” he says, “the level of 
questions was primitive in the extreme. 
Now they're penetrating.” Says Poet Og- 
den Nash: “It’s fun to find out that the 
hinterlands are not the hinterlands.” 
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A magnificent hotel. The AMERICANA of New York...50 stories tall. 
Great location: in Mid-Manhattan, close to Rockefeller Center, Fifth 
Avenue shops, theatres, the new Lincoln Center. Gracious comforts: 
24-hour room service, in-hotel garage, concierge, 5 international 
restaurants. Added features: all rooms and suites have bar- 
refrigerators, hi-fi radio, TV, bathroom "phone extension. Welcome! 


americana 
OF NEW YORK 


Claudius C. Philippe, Exec. Vice Pres. & Mng. Dir, « Thomas F. Troy, Gen. Mar. 
52nd TO 53rd STREETS, EAST OF SEVENTH AVENUE © (212) LT 1-1000 


LOEW’S HOTELS + PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 


..» AND IN PUERTO RICO, IT'S THE AMERICANA OF SAN JUAN 
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Life sciences explore the anatomy of space 


The life sciences group at The Garrett Corporation is 
concerned with the reaction of living organisms to their 
environment, and the development of environmental systems 
to support such organisms. Intensive investigation is now 
being conducted at Garrett in all major areas of the life 
sciences — microbiology, neurophysiology, psychology, bio- 
chemistry, biophysics and related areas—to study the rela- 
tionship of man to his environment in extended space travel. 





THE GARRETT CORPORATION + AiResearch Manufacturing Division 
California « Phoenix, Arizona « other divisions and subsidia 
ing *« AiResearch Aviation Service * 


* Garrett Manufacturing Limited «+ 


These studies vary in scope from determining the effects of 
near vacuum conditions on laboratory subjects over long 
periods of time, to definitively evaluating the effects of 
re-entry acceleration on human beings. 

The only product of this extensive life sciences program 
is knowledge — knowledge which will support the important 
contributions continually being made by The Garrett Corpo- 
ration to this nation’s manned spaceflight programs. 


s * Los Angeles 9, 
ries: Airsupply-Aero Engineer- 
Garrett Supply « Air Cruisers * AiResearch Industrial 


Garrett International S.A. * Garrett (Japan) Limited 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Hard-Core Million 


By most measures, U.S. 
week was good and getting better. Indus- 
trial production and personal income were 
running at alltime highs. From Commerce 
Department statisticians came news that 
December had been a record month for 
the nation’s retailers, who rang up more 
than $20 billion in Christmas sales. Auto- 
makers, beaming over three straight 
months of record business that pushed 
1962 car sales to the second highest level 
were working some 


business last 


in history (see box 
plants on six-day overtime schedules in 
the expectation that 1963 will be very 
nearly as good as last year. 

On Wall Street, where the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has climbed 25 points to 
671.60 since the year began, brokers hap- 
pily watched small investors returning lo 
the market in sizable numbers for the first 
time since the crash last spring. In its 
latest quarterly consumer poll, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan reported that 39% of 
the nation’s families are earning more than 
they were a year ago, and that 20% of 
them expect to buy new or used cars in 
1963. But amidst all these euphoric signs 
there is one troubling problem which af- 
flicts a minority—but too big a minority 

of Americans. Said the University of 
Michigan survey: “Worries, especially 
about unemployment, are widespread, 

The 5°, Problem. Unemployment in 
the U.S. has been frozen at 5% or more 
of the labor for almost 24 years, 
and shows few signs of melting. Last week 
the Labor Department reported that in 
December the rate sank from 5.8° to 
5.6°%—but this is the petty kind of sta 
shift that is explained by the 
cold weather. In absolute terms, the num- 


The Jo 


force 


tistical 





b Shortage 


in millions) 
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DETROIT’S BANNER YEARS 
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GENERAL MOTORS: 3,639,120 3,692,400 















hes 640,681 2,131,100 
{Corvair 293,200) 
b 
Cadillo 141.038 
FORD MOTOR CO.: 1,980,736 1,852.1 
Ford 1,573,276 493 
(Falcon) 358 
Mercury 371,837 
Lin 35,623 2,200 
CHRYSLER CORP.: 1,206,195 694,200 
Vv 2 0 
dee 284,323 148,900 
’ 458 32.100 
e Sot 18.062 atic 
136,753 434,750 
’ Je 
Nash 4 Hudson 
STUDEBAKER: 147,864 79,350 
(19 figure lud 
IMPORTS & 
MISCELLANEOUS: 59,270 334,700 
GRAND TOTAL: 7,169,908 7,087,500 
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ber of Americans at work dropped from 
68 million in November to 67.6 million 
in December. 

A good many unionists. and a few of 
their economists, attribute the persistent 
phenomenon ot unemployment In prosper- 
ity to the onrush of automation. Auto- 
mation dislocations 
over the past three years, industrial pro- 
duction in the U.S. has risen by an aver- 
age of 3.8%, but automation helped in- 
crease the productivity of U.S. workers by 
2.7% and thus largely removed need for 


new hiring. But the real trouble seems to 


does account for 


be that the U.S. economy is no longer 
growing very fast. If the U.S. could in- 


crease the productivity of U.S. workers by 
gross national product from 2°% to the 
Common Market average of about 6%, 
the number of new jobs created would 
more than offset the effects of automation. 

The Big Ifs. Critics often suggest that 
U.S. Labor Department figures on U.S. 
unemployment are wrongly calculated. By 
counting workers on temporary layotis 
people who have quit their jobs in search 
of higher pay and teen-agers looking for 
holiday work, the Labor Department ar- 
rives at an unemployment rate far higher 
than it would be if the U.S. switched to 
the European system of counting only the 
hard core of long-unemployed adults. But 
the number of adult U.S. men who have 
been out of work for 15 weeks or more 
still stands at And the figures 
might be even larger had not so many po- 
tentially employable Americans given up 
looking for in the past few 


1,000,000. 


jobs years. 





More and more, U.S. youngsters stretch 
their studies into graduate school, oldsters 
are retiring early, and working mothers are 
returning to the kitchen. 

As a result of such withdrawals 
the labor market. the U.S. work force last 
year expanded by only 700,000, v. an ex- 
pected 1,000,000. But this slowdown in 
the growth of the labor force is unlikely 
to continue. This vear, as the World War 
II babies hit the labor market, the work 
force will probably swell by 1 : 


from 





200.00C 





The increase will come in the age group 
where unemployment is now highest 


among workers aged 20 or less. The per- 
centage of jobless in this group—that is 
of young people seeking and not finding 
already runs 12.7%. 


LABOR 
Kaiser's New Approach 


As they shift in Fontana 
Calif.. last week, 7.000 employees of the 
Kaiser Steel Corp. stopped off at impro- 
vised polling booths at the plant gates. By 


work 


went on 


an overwhelming 74° vote, the Kaiser 
workers agreed to give a four-year trial 
to an experimental labor contract that 


may ultimately alter the tone of collective 
bargaining in the U.S. 

The new Kaiser contract is the product 
of two years’ work by a committee that 
Kaiser Chairman Edgar Kaiser, 54, and 
the United Steelworkers set up in a joint 
effort to prevent a repetition of the bitter 
1959 steel strike. The plan aims to avoid 
endless haggling over wage rates and to 
soften the impact of technological change 
in the rapidly automating steel industry. 
Basic elements 
> The Kaiser local of the United Steel- 
workers will not have to do any wage bar- 
gaining at all, will automatically get the 








McDonatp & KAISER 
haggle. 


Let the Easterners 
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Gripert VAN Camp Jr. 


same wage increases that the union wins 
in its negotiations with the Eastern steel 
companies, 

> Each month Kaiser will 
among its workers 32.5 of 
savings the company achieves by increas 
ing productivity or cutting the cost of its 
supplies. (The figure of 32.50% was se- 
lected because labor accounts for about a 
third of Kaiser's costs.) If the savings to 
be divided grow big enough, the union will 
let Kaiser store up some of them to be 
used to pay any future increases in basic 


divide up 
whatever 


steel wages. 
> No Kaiser employee will be laid off if 
his job is eliminated by automation, and 
if he is forced to move to a lower-paying 
post, he will go on being paid at his old 
rate fora ye 
So far, reaction to the plan from other 
steel companies has been unfavorable. 
They fear that it takes away manage- 
ment’s basic right to decide how to spend 
its income, and opens the company’s most 
intimate statistics to union officials. Even 
Steelworker President David J. McDon- 
ald is not yet prepared to give the Kaiser 
plan a final endorsement; he wants to see 
how it works out during its four-year trial 
period and is unlikely in the meantime 
to demand similar concessions from the 
Eastern companies. But if it proves suc- 
cessful, the Kaiser plan might work a sig- 
nificant change in the psychology of U.S. 
unions by giving labor a positive interest 
in the progress of automation. 


CORPORATIONS 


Tuna Turnaround 

In_ the ruin seemed just 
around the for California’s Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., the world’s largest 
tuna-fish packer. Trapped between the 
rising U.S.-caught tuna and 
mounting U.S, sales of Japanese brands 
cheaper than its Chicken of the Sea, the 
company watched its once hefty profits 
dwindle to the vanishing point. Recalls 
one senior Van Camp executive: “It was 
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CANNERY IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


or he 





a question of either dying here or going 
elsewhere. : 

Van Camp's choice was to go elsewhere 
in search of cheaper labor. The first step 
was into American Samoa, where the com- 
pany based a fishing fleet and built a can- 
nery. Then, in quick Van 
Camp bought a cannery in Puerto Rico 
set up two freezing plants on Africa’s 
Atlantic and established four can 
neries in Peru and one in Ecuador, Mean- 
while, the U.S. Government helped out 


succe ssion 


coast 


by increasing the tariff on Japanese tuna. 
The result has been a sharp turnaround 
for Van Camp: in the past ten years, the 
company has doubled its sales to $73.5 
million and turned its former losses into 
a 1962 profit of $3,.200.000. 

Instant Capitalism. In its foreign op 
erations, Van Camp tries hard to make 
friends. It employs nearly o locally 
hired workers abroad, keeps its U.S. su 
pervisory staff to a bare minimum. In 
both Peru and Ecuador, its canneries pro- 
duce fish byproducts that the company 
sells at cost to supplement the low-protein 
native diet. In Ecuador the company has 
enabled local fishermen to own boats by 
giving them loans and taking a cut of 
each catch until the debt is paid off. 

But to Van Camp President Gilbert 
Van Camp Jr., 41. the happiest result of 
his company’s decision to go global has 
been its effect on the U.S. tuna fishing in 
dustry. To meet the competition of Van 
Camp’s foreign fleets, West Coast tuna 
fishermen to abandon their time- 
wasting practice of “horsing in” tuna with 
poles, re-equipped their boats with nylon 
that cut costs and increased the 
catch. They also held down wage de 
mands. As a result, despite its burgeoning 
foreign operations, Van Camp now buys 
more West Coast fish than before. 

Fishy Existence. The Van Camp family 
got into canning in Indianapolis in 1861, 
when Gilbert Jr.'s great-grandfather be- 
gan packing tomatoes; subsequently his 
ofispring began putting up pork and 
beans. In rg14 the Van Camps sold off 





3 





began 


seines 





the Indianapolis business—which _ ulti- 
mately fell into the hands of the Stokely 
family—and headed for California and 
tuna. Though the Stokelys retain the Van 
Camp name on their pork-and-beans can, 
the Van Camps no longer have any inter- 
est in pork and beans. But they own 60% 
of Van Camp Sea Food. 

Since tuna consumption in the U.S. has 
been increasing at a steady 7°@ each year 
without any increase in prices 
one of the few i 





ftuna 1s 


foods that cost the con- 
sumer less today than a decade ago} 
stocky Gilbert Van Camp 
ever brighter future for his company. His 
life is wrapped up in fish. His special 
pride is an 85-ft. power boat, the Vantuna, 


foresees an 


on which he likes to cruise with his wile 
and four daughters What 
do they do on their cruises? They fish. 
Boasts Van Camp: “We horsed in 
of tuna last summer just on weekends.’ 


BANKING 
Hour of Truth in Dallas 


Late last month, as the law requires, 
Comptroller of the Currency James J. 
Saxon, 48, issued a year-end call to all 
federally chartered U.S. banks to report 
their deposits on hand. By longstanding 
tradition, the comptroller’s annual call has 
always come on Dec, 31—Wwhich has given 
growth-minded banks a chance to pad 
their fiscal shoulders by pulling in tempo- 
rary extra deposits from corresp ndent 
banks or. less ethically, by juggling letters 
of credit or withdrawals still clearing the 
mails. Combative ex-Banker Saxon 
ever, chose to make his move on Dec. 
28. As he hoped, the early call caught 
a number of surprised bankers with their 
deposits down. 

Nowhere did faces turn quite so red as in 
Dallas, where the giants of Southwestern 
banking battle endlessly for No. 1 rank- 
ing in everything from the heft of their 
assets to the height of their buildings. 
Saxon’s Dec. 28 call caught the Republic 
National of Dallas (“Biggest in the 
South”) with assets of $1,112,000,000; 
by the time of the traditional call date 
three days later, Republic’s assets had 
suddenly swollen nearly $90 million to 
$1,201,000,000. Similarly, Dallas’ second- 
ranking First National Bank (which is 
currently building itself a headquarters 
30 ft. higher than the 598-ft. skyscraper 
occupied by Republic) listed 
$1,054,000,000 on Dec. 31—but only Se 
million on Dec. 28. All told, the assets 
of Dallas’ 30 banks stood $270 million 
lower on Dec. 28 than they did 72 hours 
later at the traditional time for the vear- 
end call. 

Most Dallas bankers would be de- 
lighted to see a cease-fire in the year-end 
deposit-padding contest and had no criti- 
cism to make of what one vice-president 
called Saxon’s “cute trick.” But none was 
prepared to make any apologies, either. 
Said one: “Bigness in itself might not be 
a selling point for a bank anywhere else in 
the country. But it is here. Our clients 
want to do business with the biggest and 
the best. It's part of that Neiman-Marcus 
thinking.” 
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is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc. 


They come from all over the world to see our Tulsa operation. 


They've come to see us from Germany and Ireland and 
Scandinavia. From Argentina and Brazil. They've come all 
the way from India and Japan and Australia. And from 
here in the United States. Airline maintenance people, 
who want to see how we do it at the world-famous American 
Airlines maintenance base at Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Not only 
do they come themselves, but some of them even send us 
their jet aircraft to be overhauled, or converted into fan 


jets like our celebrated Astrojets.) They come to see the 
way we take apart a jet engine and then put it together so 
that it's even better than it was when it was new. They come 
to see what it is that gives American Airlines its reputation 
for taking such good care of its planes. When they go 
away, they know the answers: The best facilities and 
equipment that money can buy. And something that 
money can't buy. Devoted people. 


ANTERICAN AlLFPLINMES | 


¥. 
ANMERUICAS LEADING AIRLINE 
M21 





THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, N.Y. 





Statement of Condition, December 31,1962 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . - $ 3,054,215,053 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . ° 1,459,600,599 
State, Municipal and Public Securities ° 721,728,360 
Other Securities . . é % ° 59,588,809 
Mortgages. . . . * . . 311,601,623 
Loans ..... o = 6 Mer se 5,105,847,078 

Less: ReserveforLeamt « «© © «© © © © © 8 6 «@ 132,100,023 
Banking Premises and Investment in Realty Affiliates 92,493,836 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . . 186,018,108 
OherAaes ik te i nee en «© wm @ 73,329,652 


$10,932,323,095 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits « . «© © « « $ 9,631,947,815 
Funds Borrowed. . . . 168,796,694 
Reserve for Taxes . . ‘ 49,793,506 
Acceptances Outstanding 190,755,343 
Other Liabilities . . . 103,573,420 
Reserve for Contingencies 38,585,123 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (Par Vatue $12.50 Per Share) . $174,594,425 


13,967,554 Shares Outstanding of 
14,639,071 Shares Authorized 


Surplus « s & So wt we tk 500,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . .. . 74,276,769 748,871,194 


$10,932,323,095 


Of the above assets $813,876,837 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law 
Securities with a book value of $67,735,348 are loaned to customers against collateral 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Shake his hand. 
Open the box. 
Plug it in. 

Let ’er roll. 
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Revolutionary projector sells your product anywhere. In sound and color. In broad 
daylight. Sets up in 10 seconds—and repeats automatically. Let us demonstrate: 


Technically, the Fairchild 400 is an 8mm rear screen 
sound movie projector. It works more like a TV set, except 
you don’t have to fuss with the focus. 

The Fairchild weighs less than a portable typewriter 
and takes up less than 2 sq. ft.—wide open 

It shows up to 20 minutes’ worth of color sound film 
Requires no warm-up. Takes just 10 seconds to set up, plug 
in and turn on. On is when it counts, 

You can demonstrate snow removal in July, a turbo- 
prop on a desktop or review a year’s research in a minute. 
Take your customer on a field trip, a test run, or a tour of 
the plant. Right where he signs the orders. 

When the commercial’s over, the Fairchild’s ready to 
repeat, automatically, up to 3000 times per print. 

As we said, the Fairchild is an 8mm machine—the most 
reliable and modern ever made—but any 16mm or 35mm 
film can be quickly and easily reduced to 8, sound and all 

Thousands of Fairchild 400s have gone into use in the 
first 12 months. They're helping salesmen multiply sales of 


automobiles, building materials, tractors, staplers, bowling 
alleys and brassieres. They're converting par salesmen into 
crackerjacks. Demonstrating product advantages everywhere 
Conciscly. Dramatically. If you have a product the Fairchild 
might help, clip the cou-  ggEUEaeeeeeeenceernns 
pon. We'll rush one over FAIRCHILD 
and plug it in. RAL IOS | 








f7-ccc_______------------ 
| Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corporation TI ! 
| Industrial Products Division 

| 580 Midland Avenue, Yonkers, New York | 
| Gentlemen: IT want to see for myself what the 400 can do. 
Name a ———— ae 
| Position _ = | 
| Firm “i — ! 
Address ———— — — | 
| City ae Zone Stute 
ee a ea neo i ee ea a 


“AN AFFECTIONATE, WHOLESOME COMEDY.”~‘isz::::* “A LOVABLE VIEW OF A LOVABLE 
MAN... LEVENE IS, AS ALWAYS, A MAN YOU LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH.” 38% vo 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS, INC._—JOEL SCHENKER 
ond MICHAEL KANIN 


SAM LEVENE 


IN THE SEASON'S TOP COMEDY HIT 


: ' ¥ at  & ry .f 
| ANDES ; 


» ELICK MOLL 
oirected ry CARMEN CAPALBO 


MAIL ORDERS NOW eae Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. srk 75, 


4.80, 3.95; 2nd Balc. $2.90, 2.50. Fri., Sat. Evgs. Orch. $7.50; Ee $6.90, 5.75, 
4.80; 2nd “Balc. $3.60, 2.90. Wied. Mat.: Orch. 4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.60; 2nd Baie. 
$2.50. Sat. Mat.: Orch. $5.40; Mezz. $4.60, 4.00; 2nd Balc. $3.00. east enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope with order and specify several alternate dates. 


BELASCO THEATRE 1:1: w. stn st. wv. v.. 
THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS, INC. a LIFE B EGINS AT 32 
- d 





presents 


GERTRUDE BERG 


na new COMedy 


“DEAR ME, 
The Sky Is Falling” ss 


»y LEONARD SPIGELGASS UG 
sory by GERTRUDE BERG »» JAMES YAFFE 
sy HERMAN SHUMLIN 


HOWARD DA SILVA a ENN? 


IN PERSON 
JOAN HACKETT with his singing star 
WILLIAM DANIELS JANE MORGAN 


TRESA HUGHES MICHAEL BASELEON CLARA WARD.... WARD SINGERS 


RON LEIBMAN MIMI RANDOLPH TOW! MARCUS— ia BROTHERS 


«by WILL STEVEN ARMSTRONG 


svy EDITH LUTYENS ees Ma Irie Fein 
Tee e procuctions OO Herbert 


OPENS SAT. EVG. MARCH 2- MAIL ORDERS NOW patent 
Prices: Mon. thru anes Eves., Orch. $6.90; Balcony, 35 50: OPENS WED. EVG. FEB. 27- MAIL ORDERS NOW 
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TAXES 
Bitter Victory 


Aiter eleven months of embarrassing 
headlines and two courtroom trials—the 
first of which ended in a hung jury 
Manhattan Broker J. (for James) Truman 
Bidwell, 59, former chairman of the board 
of governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, was last week acquitted of income 
tax evasion. 

There were many in Wall Street who 
thought that Bidwell had made a 
victim. The charges that the Government 
brought against Bidwell last February 
accused him and his wife of two major 
1) deliberate failure to report 
$1r5.500 in capital gains from stock trans- 
actions in 1936: 2) overstating their 
business and charity deductions in 1956 
and 1957 by $78,000. Well before his 
indictment 





been 


offenses: 


Bidwell had negotiated a set- 
tlement with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice under which he increased his 1956 and 
1957 tax payments from $55,000 to 
$98.000. But the Government 
prosec ute him anyway on a 
intent to defraud. 

In his defense Bidwell said that he had 
failed to report the capital gains because 
his secretary forgot to include them in 
the worksheets which he used in preparing 
his returns. As for his deductions, Bidwell 
insisted that these were not excessive for 
a man earning some $200,000 a vear. He 
also argued that the bulk of his business 
expenses and gifts to charity had not 
come out of current income at all but out 
of a $60,000 to $70.000 cash reserve that 
he and his wife had built up from family 
gifts dating back to their marriage in 
1929. And though Government Attorney 
Stephen E. Kaufman argued that it was 
“inherently improbable” that anyone 
would keep so much of his wealth in 
cash, the jury obviously did not agree. 

Bidwell himself professed delight with 


chose to 
charge of 
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tax time. 
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his acquittal “which vindicates my faith 
in the jury system.” But the case left a 
bitter aftertaste. Each year. just as the 
public is settling down to fill out its fed- 
eral income tax forms. the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, by what it 
coincidence, brings tax charges 
against someone prominent enough to en- 
sure national publicity for the case. 

Many Wall Streeters believe that Bid- 
well was chosen as the IRS pigeon for 
1962—a suspicion reinforced by the fact 
that although the Government began in- 
vestigating Bidwell’s returns in 1958, it 
did not get around to asking for an in- 
dictment against him until after he be 
came chairman of the N.Y.S.E.’s gover- 
nors. Legally, all this was within the 
Government's rights. and legally Bidwell 
came out of the experience undamaged. 
But it was also true that a case which 
vas not strong enough to convince a jury 
had obliged Bidwell to resign his Stock 
Exchange chairmanship. 


INDUSTRY 
Puerto Rico's Brother Act 


This is the palmy time of year in Puerto 
Rico, when fugitives from the mainland 
crowd the modernistic 
hotels, hoping to warm their bones and 
tan their hides, Virtually every dollar the 
tourists spend profit 
for three forceful brothers named Ferré 
(rhymes with beret}. 

Since World War IT the Ferrés—José, 
Luis and Herman—have built a complex 
of seven companies into Puerto Rico's big 
gest private business. Today the Ferrés 
make 90% nearly 
all its bottles and most of its tile and pa- 
perboard. They also fabricate steel. make 
sugar-milling equipment, and are partners 
with Pan Am in the jazzy new El Ponce 
Intercontinental hotel. In 1962 the Ferré 
enterprises grossed S8o million and netted 
after taxes, some $4,000.000. 

Father Had Plans. The Ferré empire 
grew out of a small ironworks started in 
1918 by the Ferré brothers’ farseeing f 
ther, Don Antonio Ferré. A third-genera- 
tion engineer himself, Don Antonio care 
fully fitted each of his sons into a family 
pool of management Fun-loving 
José, now 60, was sent to study business 
administration at Boston University, to- 
day functions as the family’s salesman 
and visionary deal maker. Reflective Luis 
38. who studied mechanical engineering at 
M.LT.. is the organizer, labor relations 
chief and, as the leader of Puerto Rico's 
Republican Party. the family politician. 
The production expert is Herman, 33. a 
quiet sort who majored in civil engineering 
at M.I.T. (A fourth brother. Carlos, who 
died in 1958. was a chemical engineer.) 

In 1941, with the aid of a U.S. Govern- 
ment loan, the brothers began to build a 
cement plant to supply Puerto Rico's war- 
time needs. German U-boats sank all five 
ships sent from the U.S. with machinery 
for the plant. but the Ferrés determinedly 
scrounged up old motors around the island 
and cut out the big gears they needed in 
their own ironworks. In the end, the plant 
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turned out the cement used to build Puer- 
to Rico's big Roosevelt Roads naval base. 
In 1950, when Puerto Rico's Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin decided to sell off 
four manufacturing plants started by the 
local government in a fit of socialist ex- 
perimentation, the Ferrés again turned ad- 
versity to advantage, Unlike other bidders 
who were interested only in the govern- 
ment’s moneymaking cement plant, the 
Ferrés agreed to buy unprofitable clay 
glass and paper plants as well. By bring- 
ing in outside experts and training local 
workers in modern techniques. the Ferrés 
had all the plants in the black within a 
year. Today, wages in the Ferré plants run 
from $1.60 to $2.04 an hour, almost dou- 
ble the average for Puerto Rican industry. 
A Star in Their Eyes. Though they 
have ridden high on Puerto Rico’s boom, 
the Ferrés’ interests are not confined to 
the island—or just to business. In 1954 
they bought one of their former custo- 
mers, Florida’s Maule Industries, whose 
cement products have gone into most of 
the Miami Beach hotels. In their home 
town of Ponce, the brothers have put up 
$1,000,000 for a new university. And Luis 
Ferré, a passionate art collector, recently 
engaged Architect Edward D. Stone to de- 
sign a new home for Puerto Rico's solitary 
and Ferré-financed—art museum. 
lhe Ferré brothers’ fondest hope is that 
their sons—there are four of them—will 
some day run the family businesses not 
from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
the sist state of the U.S, State- 
Puerto Rico would more than 
corporate tax bill that the 
Ferrés pay under the Commonwealth, but 
they argue that it would attract many new 
industries and set off a new Puerto Rican 
boom by removing any danger that the 
island may some day be caught up in 
Caribbean turmoil. Says Luis Ferré li 
s much because of 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





COMMON MARKET 


Proceed with Caution 

Carried away by present prosperity, 
some Common Market businessmen see 
no ceiling to consumer demand in Europe. 
In sharp contrast to this rosy view is a 
still-unpublished report on the European 
auto industry, which was prepared by a 
group of Common Market economists and 
recently leaked to the French financial 
press. The gist of the report: Unless they 
recognize that European demand for cars 
is not inexhaustible, Europe's automakers 
are headed for trouble. 

At the moment, the European auto in- 
dustry could hardly be healthier. Since 
1953. its sales have been rising at an aver- 
age 16.8% annually; last year a decline in 
exports to the U.S. was more than offset 
by rising sales within the Market itself. 
Thus encouraged, nearly all Europe's auto- 
makers plan to expand. Ford is building 
a huge auto assembly plant in Belgium; 
General Motors’ Opel is opening a new 
factory in the Ruhr; Alfa Romeo intends 
to hike its output from 300 to 400 autos 
a day by next year. 

It is all this expansion that worries the 
economists. Since 1959, Europe's auto- 
makers have already increased their an- 
nual capacity about 40° to 4,300,000 
cars. There are now five times as many 
cars for every too people in Europe as 
there were at the start of the postwar 
boom. The Common Market economists 
suspect that this means that auto sales in 
Europe will soon begin to level off, and 
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they predict that if the automakers con- 
tinue to expand they will find themselves 
in 1965 with the capacity to produce 
6,300,000 vehicles, but only 5,300,000 
sales. 

The Eurocrats apparently hoped, by 
leaking their report, to convince Europe's 
automakers that the European auto in- 
dustry should go in for comprehensive 
economic planning along the lines now 
practiced in France. But the report left 
Europe’s automakers unmoved. They 
mostly agree that overcapacity will result 
if all present expansion plans are carried 
out, and they frankly admit that within 
the next few years they expect a shake-out 
similar to the one that rocked the U.S. 
auto industry in the 1920s. Says Fiat Vice 
Chairman Giovanni Agnelli, 40: “There 
are about 40 automobile manufacturers in 
Europe today; 20 of them will probably 
have disappeared by 1970.” But Agnelli, 
along with most of his competitors, be- 
lieves that it is the other fellow who will 
get hurt. 


SWEDEN 


Three-in-One Plane 

A neutral that always believes in being 
well armed. Sweden since World War II 
has poured billions of kronor into a po- 
tent joo-plane jet air force. Forgoing 
bombers. the Swedes have concentrated on 
interceptors, ground-attack and reconnais- 
sance planes. But even to maintain three 
kinds of military aircraft is a heavy eco- 
nomic burden on so small a country. To 
cut costs, the Swedes have now designed 
a plane to do all three jobs: the all- 
weather, Mach 2-plus Viggen J37. 

Named for the three-tongued bolt of 
lightning that sparked from Thor's ham- 
mer, the Viggen was designed by Saab 
(for Svenska <Aeroplan Aktiebolaget ). 
Saab currently reaps half its $136 million 
annual sales from autos, trucks and trac- 
tors, but it is also the Continent’s biggest 
privately owned aircraft manufacturer. 

Saab’s designers have come up with an 
unusual configuration for the Viggen. To 
obtain both maximum efficiency at full 
throttle aloft and the slow landing speed 
needed for the short makeshift runways, 
Saab Chief Designer Erik Bratt, 46, turned 
to a design used at the time of the 
Wright brothers, but seldom since. Bratt 
has placed a canard—a nose wing with 
adjustable faps—in front of the Viggen’s 
main delta wing. The canard will help 
the Viggen make tighter turns—especially 
at supersonic speeds—and will slow it 
rapidly for landings. 

Bratt’s plane, which will be ready for 
flight testing two years from now, promises 
to be a bonanza for a large part of 
Swedish industry. Though the Swedish air 
force has traditionally acted as its own 
prime contractor on planes, Saab will 
perform that role for the Viggen and is 
now letting out subcontracts to 1,500 
other Swedish firms. L. M. Ericsson, 
Sweden’s aggressive manufacturer of tele- 
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phone equipment. will be responsible for 


the Viggen’s radar, Standard Radio (a 
Swedish subsidiary of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph) will make the op- 
erations control system, and Svenska 
Flygmotor will build the souped-up JT8D 
engine under license from Pratt & Whit- 
ney. Slated to reach quantity production 
in 1969-70, Viggen is expected to keep 
10,000 Swedish workmen busy for several 
years and to pour at least S600 million 
into the coffers of Swedish industry. 


BRITAIN 
Anyone Can Be Lonely 


In the London suburb of St. Albans 
one afternoon last week, a spry. retired 
accountant named Robert Turner, 70, 
tucked a notebook into his pocket and 
set out on a special call. In an hour's visit 
with Retired Clerk Leslie Wilson, Turner 
chatted about old times and admired the 
abstract paintings that Wilson does as a 
hobby. When he got home, Turner wrote 
a short report of the visit, mailed it off 
to the London offices of Unilever Ltd., 
for which both men once worked. 

Ex-Accountant Turner is part of a 
modest but highly effective organization 
through which Unilever, the world’s sixth 
largest industrial complex, strives to 
brighten the lives of 15,000 retired em- 
ployees in Britain. Unilever's Pensioners’ 
Welfare Organization grew accidentally 
out of Britain’s withholding tax. Writing 
its retired employees in 1944 to explain 
the new tax, the company got back what 
one official describes as ‘ta shoal of let- 
ters” that had little to do with taxes. An 
elderly lady wrote a four-page note that 
ended. “I don’t know why I've written all 
this. I just wanted someone to talk to.” 
Deciding that other retired employees or 
their widows might want someone to talk 
to, Unilever established a special depart- 
ment with a fulltime staff of six, and 
signed up 266 unpaid volunteer visitors 
from among its pensioners. 
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Sprawling over thousands of 
acres, one of the most ambitious 
engineering projects of our time 
is about to complete its first phase. At 
11:30 a.m., the $720 million dream be- 
comes a working reality as the Governor 
of New York throws a switch, and in 
stantly a mammoth generator grinds 
into action. The mighty Niagara Power 
Project is operational. And Royal-Globe 
is there! 
In participating in the 
enormous insurance coverages required, 
Royal-Globe is proud to serve The 
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Casualty * Fire * Marine * Surety 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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IS THERE 


Power Authority, and the people of 
New York State 

With an outstanding record dating 
back to 1845, Royal-Globe is one of the 
largest and most respected insurance 
institutions in the world. In the United 
States alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field 
offices and 18,000 agents, all eminently 
qualified to write insurance for every 
type of risk. For intelligent protection, 
you would do well to see 
the independent agent who 
represents Royal-Globe. 


150 William Street, New York 38, New York 


TD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD, ¢ 


THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. 
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Union Mrntere ReFrxnery & SMELTER AT JADOTVILLE 


The visitors are mostly retired sales- 
men, since they are considered most ex- 
perienced at making friendships. Volun- 
teers try to visit from 15 to 20 people at 
least twice a year, often take their wives 
along on the theory that women can spot 
problems that a pensioner may be too 
shy to talk about. At a cost of about 
$11,000 a year, Unilever reimburses vis- 
itors for their travel expenses and for the 
modest birthday or anniversary presents 
that each visitor is encouraged to give to 
the pensioners on his list. The only gift 
barred is cash. “Money may give the im- 
pression of charity,” says a Unilever exec- 
utive, “which is an impression we very 
much want to avoid.” 

Most pensioners on the Unilever visit- 
ing list held modest jobs in their days 
with the company, but any retired em- 
ployee is visited if he wants to be. One 
newly named visitor, a retired secretary, 
discovered with apprehension that on her 
list was the name of a former Unilever 
director. Bravely bearding her man in his 
London hotel suite, the visitor to her 
astonishment was warmly welcomed and 
persuaded to stay for lunch. Says Uni- 
lever Pensions Officer Philip Clemow: 
“Senior people frequently are just as 
pleased to have someone take notice of 
them as those who were in junior jobs. 
Anyone can be lonely.” 


FRANCE 


Morgan's Return 

It was almost like the good old days. 
In an 18th century mansion on Paris’ 
elegant Place Vendéme, Morgan & Cie., a 
name prestigious in French banking since 
the days of the Franco-Prussian War, 
last week reopened as an investment bank- 
ing house. The reappearance of Morgan 
& Cie.“ complete with tellers’ cages of 
gilded wrought iron, will remind a privi- 
leged minority of middle-aged Americans 
of the prewar years when Morgan's in 
Paris not only tended its clients’ invest- 
ments, but held their mail, minded their 
children, and saw their maids and steamer 














*% Originally an abbreviation for 
the Cie, of Morgan & Cie 
sidered, and the firm’s name is commonly pro- 
nounced “Morgan and see.” 
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compagiute 
is no longer so con- 


To the victor belong the toxes. 


trunks safely into the Ritz across the 
square. 

The old Morgan & Cie. was obliged to 
abandon investment banking under a 
1933 change in U.S. banking law, and 
disappeared entirely in the 1959 merger of 
its parent, J. P. Morgan & Co., with New 
York's Guaranty Trust. The new firm, 
organized by a Morgan Guaranty overseas 
subsidiary in alliance with London's Mor- 
gan Grenfell and two Dutch investment 
banking houses, occupies the same quar- 
ters its predecessor did but will carry out 
quite different functions. Henceforth, 
Morgan & Cie. will concentrate less on 
millionaires, more on European  subsidi- 
aries of U.S. companies. The bank plans 
to help them list shares on European 
exchanges and find loan capital in Con- 
tinental markets. By these services and 
by drawing French capital into U.S. enter- 
prises, says Morgan Guaranty President 
Thomas Gates, Morgan & Cie. “may have 
substantial beneficial effect on the U.S. 
balance of payments.” 


AFRICA 
Katanga's Threatened Giant 


Though its mines provided the uranium 
for the Nagasaki and Hiroshima A-bombs, 
the durable giant known as the Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga had never been 
so preoccupied with explosives as it was 
last week. Outside the southern Katanga 
town of Kolwezi, unruly “gendarmes” in 
the service of Katanga’s President Moise 
Tshombe had wired demolition charges to 
two huge Union Miniére power dams and 
threatened to push the plunger. 

Destruction of the Kolwezi dams would 
unleash huge floods, wipe out at least 
one-fifth of Union Miniére’s $600 million 
investment in Katanga and cut off 80% 
of the province's power supply. Some 
engineers doubted that the Katangese 
were expert enough to destroy the Kol- 
wezi dams. And on the basis of the 
past track record of the Union Miniére 
(which is controlled by Belgium's all- 
pervading Société Générale), many an- 
other observer was prepared to bet that 
the Kolwezi dams would survive. 

Single Policy. In 2) years of Congo 
turmoil, Union Miniére has demonstrated 
a remarkable talent for survival. By pay- 








ing Tshombe $30 million to $40 million a 
year in taxes, royalties and duties. and by 
shipping its exports out through Rhodesia 
and Portuguese Angola, Union Miniére 
throughout the Congo crisis has main- 
tained its rank as the world’s third biggest 
producer of copper* and its biggest pro- 
ducer of cobalt. The company’s sales did 
fall some 20° last year, but that was 
because of the slump in world metal mar- 
kets. Union Miniére actually raised its 
production of copper from 308,000 tons 
in 1939 to 324.000 tons last year. 

Union Miniére defends the fact that it 
has paid taxes to Tshombe rather than 
to the Congo's central government with 
the realpolitik argument that up to now 
Tshombe has been the effective power in 
Katanga. Last week, with Tshombe’s star 
apparently sinking, the company began 
negotiating with the central government 
over future payments. To charges that the 
company has been meddling in Congolese 
politics, Union Miniére Director Herman 
Robiliart “The policy of Union 
Miniére is to produce copper.” 

Diversionary Actions. Just now the 
Union Miniére is not producing any cop- 
per; its installations at Elisabethville and 
Jadotville. now under U.N. control, have 
been temporarily damaged, and its Kol- 
wezi facilities are occupied by the Ka- 
tanga gendarmerie. But with its usual in- 
stinct for survival, the company has la- 
bored to appease both sides. At the big 
Jadotville copper and cobalt plant, Union 
Miniére officials thwarted the “scorched 
earth” tactics of Tshombe’s men by di- 
recting them to relatively easily replace- 
able facilities which were damaged with 
much fanfare. Shortly later, the same offi- 
cials, many of whom had long praised 
Tshombe, turned out to receive the on- 
coming U.N. troops. 

Even Union Miniére, which might be 
expected to exaggerate in the hope of 
dissuading the Katangese from doing any 
more damage, says that the Jadotville 
plants could start rolling again in two to 
four months. Most outside observers fig- 
ure that Union Miniere will again be pro- 
ducing full blast well before that—pro- 
vided the Kolwezi dams are not blown. 
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Chevy II 300 4-Door Sedan 


Gives modest budgets plenty to brag about 


Here’s one car that won’t cut your family’s stand- 
ard of living, just the cost of it. It’s the low-priced, 
low-upkeep Chevy II. Like that good-looking Body 
by Fisher, for instance. Besides all kinds of room 
to put your family up in, it has a flush-and-dry 
rocker panel ventilating system that helps stop rust 
in its tracks. And if you think that’s 
smart, how about a front-end unit 
(fenders and all) that bolts on for 
easier repair or replacement? Not 


to mention its self-adjusting brakes, 


Keeps Going Great 


a more fully aluminized exhaust system, new 
battery-saving Delcotron generator, sturdy one- 
piece Mono-Plate rear springs and a 4 or 6 that 
can sashay a tankful of regular gasoline all over 
the map. There are 10 new Chevy II models to 
choose from, too. Whatever popular tourist attrac- 
tions you plan to see—or even if you 
just plan to stick around home—ask 
your Chevrolet dealer to show you 
this one! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


THIS WINTER leave rain and snow and gloom 
of night to the mailman -—for a week or two, 
at the very least——and TAN WITH PAN AM 


CARIBBEAN 


Leave from any one of 6 
East Coast cities. Take 
your choice of II islands, 
9 by Jet. Or see all these 
—Puerto Rico, St. Croix, 
St. Martin, Antigua, Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados, the Domin- 
ican Republic/Haiti, Ja- 
maica and Nassau—on 
a Jet ticket to Trinidad. 
From New York $319, 
from Miami $260, round- 
trip Jet economy R 2ain- 
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In the air or on the ground, you’ re better off with Pan Am—World’s Most Experienced Airline 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


Fly direct from East, West 
or Gulf Coast. Here are 
two typical round-trip Jet 
economy Rainbow fares: 
Houston to Mexico City, 
$88... Los Angeles to 
Guatemala, $265. From 
Guatemala, fly Pan Am 
Clipper® to El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama. 
Or take the Special 
Circle Trip through the 
Caribbean and Central 
America. SEND FOR FREE 


CENTRAL AMERICA FOLDER. 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Leave from East, West or 
Gulf Coast. On a round- 
trip Jet economy ticket to 
Buenos Aires—as little 
as $599 from New York 
—you can see all South 
America. Caracas, Bra- 
silia, Rio, S4o Paulo and 
Montevideo on the East 
Coast with Pan Am. Then, 
if you like, return up the 
West Coast via Panagra at 
no extra cost. Visit cities 
like Lima, Santiago, 
Panama. SEND FOR FREE 
SOUTH AMERICA FOLDER. 


HAWAII 


Jets from 4 West Coast 
gateway cities. One of 
many Pan Am Jet Holiday 
tours offers 7 days and 6 
nights in Hawaii for your 
round-trip Jet economy 
Rainbow fare and as little 
as $51. Groups of I0 or 
more from California can 
save 25% over regular 
Jet economy fares. SEND 
FOR FREE HAWAII FOLDER. 
Mail your request to 
PanAm, Dept.504, Box 
431, Boston 2, Mass. 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


CINEMA 





Yak Derby 


Who's Got the Action? “You can’t 
hate a man for liking animals.” That's 
what the little lady (Lana Turner) says. 
But the man is her husband (Dean Mar- 
tin), the animals are horses, and he loves 
them so much he spends $8,000 in six 
months to improve the breed. In despera- 
tion, Lana decides to save both marriage 
and money by playing both bookie and 
bride. Using her husband's partner ( Eddie 
Albert) for a front man, she secretly 
takes her husband's bets. “When he loses, 
I'll win,” she thinks, “That way we'll 
keep the money in the family.” 

But the first time he bets he wins. Lana 
pawns her jewels to meet the ante. He 
wins again. Lana sells an antique clock. 
He wins again—big. She strips the flat. 
Dean is too plug-nutty to notice that his 
furniture is gone, With a grin that slits his 
throat from ear to ear he runs off to tell 
all his horseplaying pals about the bookie 
who brought him luck. They get all the 
cash they can carry and stack the packet 
on a three-legged lizard whose owner 
can’t even sell it for dog meat. “Eighty to 
one!” Lana gasps with relief. “Ha! Ha! 
Ha! It can’t possibly win. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

The syndicate has the last laugh in this 
yak derby, but the customers get most of 
the others. Written by Jack Rose and 
directed by Daniel Mann, Action is not 
the merriest oatsmobile that ever came 
down the track, but Dean and Lana make 
a surprisingly smooth entry; Paul Ford 
is hilarious as a birdbrained, spaniel-eyed, 
llama-lipped pony player; and Walter 
Matthau has his moments as the big hair- 
ball who runs the syndicate—among them 
the deathless moment when, with a casual 
flick of his manicured fingers, he an- 
nounces superbly: “Give dis genulman 
eighteen tousan’ dolluhs fum petty cash.” 
The whole cast obviously enjoyed making 
the picture, and most spectators will find 
that the pleasure is mutuel. 


A God Descends 


Arturo's Island. It’s a wise child knows 
its own father in the best of families, 
and Arturo’s family is plainly not the 
best. His mother died when he was born, 
and his father (Reginald Kernan) is a 
showy-shabby bird of passage who comes 
home to roost a couple of times a year. 
The boy (Vanni de Maigret), who is 15, 
lives all alone in a crumbling villa on a 
small Italian island, and in his innocence 
and need for an ideal imagines his old 
man as a far-wandering Odysseus, as a 
god whose advent must continually be 
implored. But when the god descends he 
scarcely condescends to notice the adoring 
boy, and in a day or two is gone again. 

One day, without a word of prepara- 
tion, the god brings home a bride (Key 
Meersman). Poor thing, she is only two 
years older than the boy, and the brute 
treats her just as badly. About two weeks 
after the wedding, without a word of prep- 
aration, he leaves her—pregnant. Alone 
together, the two children timidly fall in 
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love, and when the baby is born, the son 
assumes the responsibilities his father has 
shirked. When the father returns, the son 
sees with awful clarity that his idol has 
feet of clay. One day, without a word of 
preparation, the son leaves the island, 
quietly determined to become the man his 
father is not. 

As described in a 1957 novel by Italy’s 
Elsa Morante, the authoress wife of Au- 
thor Alberto Moravia, Arturo was a bril- 
liant youth whose imagination flashed all 
the colors of a Rimbaud. As depicted in 
Damiano Damiani’s film version of the 
book, the boy seems more like the Tom 
Sawyer of the Tyrrhenian Sea. Never- 
theless, his story is touching, and it is 
interpreted by all three principals with 
aplomb and sensibility. 


backs within flashbacks within flashbacks. 

Add them all together they spell 
pother? Not at all. Director Raymond 
Rouleau, laboring like a Mixmaster, has 
produced a nutty-fruity confection of ex- 
quisitely deplorable taste. He is par- 
ticularly fortunate in his heroine. Bal- 
lerina Tcherina. She doesn’t really dance 
very well, but she sure does give the 
picture body. 


Call of the Tame 


The Lion. Africa is for the Africans: 
Connecticut is for people who can afford 
it. That’s the moral of this movie, and it 
doesn’t make much sense. But then the 
movie wasn't meant to make sense: it 
was meant to make money. It has one 
major star (William Holden), one good 
actor (Trevor Howard), one competent 
director (Jack Cardiff, who did Sons and 


Lovers), infinitudes of the usual fauna 





Lovers TCHERINA & BANOVITCH IN “Lovers” 
"What good is my body if you cannot have my soul?" 


Nutty-Fruity 

The Lovers of Teruel is two movies 
in four styles. 

The movies: 
> A ballet based on a Spanish legend. 
> The story of three gypsies (Ludmilla 
Tcherina, Milenko Banovitch, Milko Spa- 
remblek) who live the legend as they 
dance it. 

The styles: 
> The here-comes-the-circus style of 
commedia dell’ arte—the joint is jumping 
with dwarfs and zanies, harlequins and 
saltimbancos. 
> The weepy-creepy style of romantic 
tragedy—the sets are smeared with ghast- 
ly blues and bilious greens, the ear is as- 
sailed with suffering violins and prepos- 
terously exalted sentiments: “What good 
is my body if you cannot have my soul?” 
> The juvenile-Dalinquent, symbol-bang- 
ing style of surrealism—in almost ev- 
ery reel a riderless bicycle glides across 
the screen, or the villain saws his violin 
so furiously it bursts into flame. 
> The we'll-try-anything-once style of 
the contemporary art film—the screen is 
lousy with montage, slow motion, stop 
motion, reversed negatives and flash- 


and some spectacular shots of Mount 
Kenya. It also has a portly, natty, sophis- 
ticated Hollywood lion named Zamba, 
who looks as though he came from F.A.O. 
Schwarz and waddles like a middle-aged 
millionaire stuffed with Chateaubriand 
and Trancopal—what's more, while on lo- 
cation in Kenya he nibbled daintily on 
breast of chicken and disdainfully refused 
to associate with those poor, backward 
underdeveloped African lions. 

Unfortunately, the picture also has a 
plot that attempts to solve—now really, 
fellows—a five-sided triangle: 1) mama 
(Capucine), 2) papa (Holden), 3) a great 
white hunter (Howard), 4) mama’s dar- 
ling (Pamela Franklin), 5) mama’s dar- 
ling’s darling (Zamba). The great white 
hunter lures mama and her darling to his 
farm in Kenya, and for awhile mama 
really enjoys the back to nature bit. But 
when the kid falls in love with a lion 
mama figures they have both gone too 
far back to nature, and ought to go back 
to the States. So she summons papa, and 
pretty soon all three of them go back to 
Connecticut. The hunter goes back to his 
wart hogs, and what’s more he goes smil- 
ing. He seems to appreciate at last that 
there are boars—and bores. 
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NOW IT'S 
NYA’s new Boeing V-107 jet-powered YOU 10 GET Departures every 30 minutes. Low cost 


turbocopters save you up to three hours (5 to 9 dollars). Enjoy New York's most 
over surface transit time between New spectacular view. For reservations see 
York's three metropolitan airports and your travel agent, or any scheduled air- 


the Wall St. heliport, in downtown Man- NEW YORK line. Phone: ILlinois 8-7400 in New 
hattan. Convenient flight connections. York; or MArket 3-2590 in New Jersey. 





LAGUARDIA 
AIRPORT 


NEWARK 
AIRPORT 


IDLEWILD AIRPORT 


Over 5,000 passengers a week fly... NEW YORK 
AIRWAYS 


10TH YEAR OF SCHEDULED 
PASSENGER SERVICE 
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HISSSSSSSSS be¢eflated 





The myth of Paul Revere. 
Deflated. 

TRUE stuck the pin in 
the balloon with 

The Cowardly Career 





of Paul Revere 


by Gene Caesar. 
Amyth should 





now and then. 

Like the one about men: 
That they want to 

read about girls. 

Only. 

Or boats. 

Only. 

Or hunting. 

Only. 

Or news. 

Only. 

Hisssssssssss. 

TRUE deflates that one— 
just by coming 

out every month, 
Because TRUE is for men 
who want to read about 
history and sports 

and politics and science 
and all the things that 
interest an 

interested man. 

Men get it all from TRUE. 
And TRUE gets 
2,438,622 men— | 
ery month. 

at’s no myth. 

That's ABC June 30, 1962. 








"Ee EE: 
pulls 
2,438,622 
men into 
the picture 
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Collaboration in Korea 


Marcu To Catumny (326 pp.|—A/bert 
D. Biderman—Macmillan ($5.95). 


Americans indulged in some profound 
breast beating when they heard that G.I. 
prisoners in Korea had been brainwashed 
into collaborating on a massive scale with 
the enemy. Once again Jeremiahs were 
able to wail that Americans had gone soft 
from too much good living. But all this 
emotion was uselessly expended, accord- 
ing to Albert Biderman, a sociologist with 
long experience in military affairs. Im- 
pressively marshaling facts and figures, 
Biderman argues that U.S. prisoners in 
Korea behaved as well as prisoners gener- 
ally have any time, anywhere. 

Grossly exaggerated estimates of collab- 
oration, writes Biderman, were released 
by certain military officials eager to prove 
that the Army needed more discipline. 
They reported that one out of every three 
prisoners had collaborated, and this figure 
was quickly seized upon by the press. Ac- 
tually, writes Biderman, most of the so- 
called collaboration was either inconse- 
quential or token cooperation of the sort 
no prisoner can avoid; for instance, pris- 
oners were forced to write home only on 
stationery printed with doves of peace, 
or to insert Communist propaganda in 
their letters. The more serious collabora- 
tion was often committed by the very 
prisoners who most stoutly resisted the 
Communists. They exposed themselves to 
more punishment than they could take 
and finally broke down, 

According to Biderman, only twelve of 
the 4.000-odd prisoners succumbed to 
brainwashing—a small percentage by any 
standards. The overwhelming number of 
prisoners not only resisted indoctrina- 
tion but became ardent anti-Communists. 
When called upon to confess their “reac- 
tionary” sins, prisoners usually responded 
with a humor that escaped their captors. 
One I. confessed: “I promise never 
again to call Wong that no-good dirty 
son-of-a-bitch.” Another: “I am sincerely 
sorry my hostile attitude had to be point- 
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EarLty AMERICAN FARM 
Recapturing on era. 


ed out to me.” Humor, writes Biderman, 
is a man’s best weapon in prison, and too 
rigid standards cannot be applied to a 
situation where individual initiative and 
resourceful leadership count most. 

Admittedly, the Communists got some 
propaganda mileage from the prisoners 
who “confessed” to germ warfare. But 
ironically, the Communists scored their 
biggest propaganda success with the folks 
back home who were so quickly led to 
believe the worst of their G.I.s. 


Popular Science, | 805 


D ARY OF AN 
(108 pp.|—Eric 
($6.50). 


In an old New England house, Author 
Eric Sloane found a wood-backed, leather- 
bound diary written in 1805 by a 15-year- 
old boy. Its entries were terse: “June 3 
Helped Father build rope hoist to move 
the water wheel,” or “June 26—Father 
and I sledded the oaks from the woodlot 
and put them down near the mill.” A 
student of Early American craftsmanship 
and the author of volumes like The Sea- 


Earty American Boy 
Sloane—Wilfred Funk 








AMERICAN P.W.s IN Korea 
Redeeming a reputation. 
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sons of America Past and American Barns 
and Covered Bridges, Sloane took the 
diary and dressed it out with verbal and 
graphic sketches, detailing the construc 
tion of a whole backwoods farm. Mere 
antiquity is not what interests him, In- 
stead, he puts a shine and an edge on 
the tools of the pioneers, constantly ad- 
miring the care and skill of craftsmen 
who thought enough of themselves. their 
work, and the times they lived in to date 
and sign everything they made. 

Sloane how to build a house 
without a nail in it that will go up and 
stay up for hundreds of years, how to 
make a bottle-glass window, a fieldstone 
grike, a folding ladder, a wooden tub, a 
cider press. Two ways to stack cordwood. 
A recipe for brown ink (“Boiled down 
walnut or butternut bulls that have been 
mashed first. Add vinegar and salt to 
boiling water to ‘set’ ”). From king posts 
to roofing, Author Sloane details the con- 
struction of a covered bridge, which was 
an 1805 innovation. George Washington 
never saw one, 

Ten & No More. The mill wheel was 
the all-purpose appliance that could run 
pump bellows, grind grain, keep 
trip hammers thumping, turn meat spits 
and rock babies, all at once. Woods were 
selected according to capability, and when 
a wagon was built—oak frame, elm sides 
and floor, ash spokes and shafts, pine 
seat, hickory slats—it lasted about twelve 
times as long as a Cadillac. 

Even without its fine studies of bygone 
craftsmanship, Sloane’s book would be ot 
value for its intimate picture of the life 
of American country people at the turn 
of the 19th century. Young boys, like the 
one whose diary he follows, would get up 
on winter mornings, run across the road 
to the barn, push the cow or ox aside 
then stand and dress in the warm area 
where the animal had been sleeping. If a 
house had more than ten panes of glass 
the owner paid a glass tax—so most 
houses had ten and no more. Window 
glass, in fact, was so valuable that a fami 


shows 


saws, 
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He gives us the business 


He’s the much-traveled businessman. He can be a tough Cus- 
tomer for the airlines. So we take it as a particular compliment 
that he flies SAS regularly. He likes our convenient schedules 
to Scandinavia, Hamburg and Glasgow, and the SAS service 
throughout Europe. Take a tip from the man who knows. See 
your SAS travel agent or SAS—and fly in Scandinavian style. 
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The SAS 17-day economy excursion 
fare, good through March 3'st, saves 
you up to $136 over regular economy 
round-trip fare. 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES S¥STEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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“A WAR 
STORY 
WITH A 
DIFFERENCE” 


— Virginia Kirkus 





$4.95 


A dramatic novel of free enter- 
prise in the Russian Socialist State 
... the story of young Dmitri who 
banded his friends together in a 
barter economy in the war-torn 
port of Murmansk in the dark 
days of 1943-44...a vivid picture 
of Soviet life... and a tender and 
touching love story. 


8 convenient locations in New York * Manhasset 
Garden City * Scarsdale * West Hartford 
Bala-Cynwyd * Baltimore * Washington, D.C. 
Boston: The Old Corner Book Store. 





Shipped free anywhere in the U.S. 
Add 3% sales tax for N.Y.C. delivery. 


Charge my acct, 
Check encl, 


Gift wrap Free 
(} Diners’ Club = 


‘ 
| Doubleday Book Shops mu 8-5300 | 
1 724 Fifth Ave. at 57th St., Customer Service i 
1 New York 19, N. Y. 1 
; Please send me copies of THE LAST ' 
I CAPITALIST @ $4.95. If not completely satis- ! 

fied, | may return for exchange of other books | 
; within 10 days. 1 

1 

! 
{ Neme—_——_—______ — : 
: Address —— = ieee ; 
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| ly often took the panes with them when 


they moved from one house to another. 

Tolls & Tabulations. If a man had a 
bridge on his land, he charged neighbors 
and strangers a toll to cross it.* When a 
woman died, the church bell tolled six 
times. A man was worth nine. Then, after 
a pause, the exact age of the late member 
of the congregation tintintabulated 
for all to note. 

In a time when two-car garages have 
phony little haylofts and many a cocktail 
is supported by a specially crafted cob- 
bler’s bench, the ways of the early Ameri- 
cans are more often exploited than under- 
stood. Eric Sloane understands them. He 
says that when he closes his hand around 
the handle of an old wooden tool, he can 
all but feel “the very hand that wore it 


Was 


smooth.” He succeeds in handing the 
tool to his reader. 
Frail Fits 

THe Fine Art of Literary MayYHEem 


(242 pp.}—Myrick Land—Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston ($5). 


Visitors who dropped in at No, 27 Rue 
de Fleurus in Paris in the 1930s occasion- 
ally found Gertrude Stein waving a deli- 
cate handkerchief at her dog. “Play Hem- 
ingway,” she would say. “Be fierce.” The 
dog would growl. 

Gertrude Stein's disenchantment with 
Hemingway touched off a literary brawl 
between the two that was better publi- 
cized than most but considerably tamer 
than some—as this lucid and witty guide 
to literary feuding demonstrates. The cas- 
ual insult. Author Land points out, is not 
enough to constitute a feud. Carlyle, for 
instance, was not feuding with Emerson 
when he referred to him as “a hoary- 
headed and toothless baboon,” or with 
Swinburne when he refused to meet him 
on the ground that he did not want to 
know a man who was “‘sitting in a sewer 
and adding to it.” Nor was Truman Ca- 
pote seriously feuding when he remarked 
of Jack Kerouac’s work: “That's not writ- 
ing, that’s typing.” Novelist Nelson Al- 
gren was unable to goad either Sloan Wil- 
son or Herman Wouk into a full-dress 
feud when he wrote: “If The Man in the 


Gray Flannel Suit married Marjorie Morn. | 


ingstar on my front porch at high noon, 
I wouldn't bother to go to the wedding.” 

The truly great literary feuds lasted 
years, sometimes lifetimes, and were pas- 
sionately contested. Literary men (literary 
women for some reason seldom seem to 
feud) are not necessarily more addicted 
to feuds than painters or musicians. But 
they are better equipped to conduct them, 
and in some cases they all but abandoned 
their careers to wage them. 

Fool & Poet. Alexander Pope was such 
a compulsive feudsman the wonder is that 
he had time to write at all. Small (4 ft. 
6 in.), sickly, and morbidly sensitive, he 
* A time-honored custom. Until cight years 
ago, Rh Rudolph F. Haffenreffer, 
the Narragansett beer king, owned the 6,130-ft 
Mount Hop Route 114 
which then cars a diay 
paying 60¢ & passage 
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VERY 
EXPENSIVE 


And understandably so. Brush 
Creek is not just a solitary savor, 
but nine great tobaccosinall! Four 
are legendary Turkish varieties, 
and five are the great ones from 
America! Blended together, these 
rare and costly harvests make the 
most luxurious mixture ever as- 
sembled in the bow] of a lucky pipe. 
If you have trouble finding Brush 
Creek, we'll direct your steps. Send 
your name and address to Brush 
Creek, Box 142, Wheeling, W. Va. 














SAVE MONEY ON YOUR 
TRIP TO EUROPE @>c3) 


You cut travel costs and save up 
to $500* on the U.S. price when 
you order your new HILLMAN, 


SUNBEAM ALPINE or HUMBER 
here for delivery overseas! 


Besides, it's so much more fun to 
tour Europe in your own car! 
Choose from 13 models of 
Rootes-made cars: sedans, con- 
vertibles, sports cars and station 
wagons. All backed by a world- 
wide organization with delivery 
and service facilities in 163 coun- 
tries. Liberal trade-in allowance 
and financing plan. See your 
travel agent or Hillman-Sunbeam 
dealer today! *pecenzing en wnich car 
— — — For details mail coupon today! — 
ROOTES MOTORS, INC. Dept. T-1 


505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. or 
9830 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 


Please send me full details of Rootes 
Overseas Car Delivery Plan 
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NEXT ATTRACTION, RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL ! 


Jack Lemmon Lee REMICK 
“DayYS OF wine anD Roses” 


His name is Joe Clay. Much that is savage and terrifying has 
happened to him and his young bride. In this remarkable motion 
picture all of it happens to you. Please come prepared. 
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. Speaks 


Grit grew up with small towns . . 


the language like a native. Because it is carefully tailored 
to spark the interests and fill the needs of small towners, over 900,000 
families concentrated in towns under 2500 buy Grit, read Grit, talk Grit 
each week. If this concentration in a market where other magazines thin 
out suggests that Grit can help make your product a small-town house- 


hold word, then you've translated our message perfectly. 
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Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
New offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit 

in Los Angeles and San Francisco—Doyle & Hawley Division, Katz Agency 
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despised the world with fine impartiality, 
managing to skewer 63 “major” enemies 
in his verses and more minor ones than 
anybody cared to count. But he always 
had venom to spare for Colley Cibber, 
the actor-turned-playwright who improb- 
ably became the poet laureate of England. 
Of Cibber’s appointment, Pope wrote: 
In merry Old England, it once was the 
Rule, 
The King had his Poet, and also his 
Fool. 

But now we're so frugal, I’d have you 

to know it, 

That Cibber can serve both for Fool 

and for Poet. 

Cibber retaliated by citing a friendly 
service he had done Pope. The poet. Cib- 
ber explained, had once been “slyly se- 
duced to a certain house of carnal recrea- 


RETTMAWN ARCHIVE 
Rivats THackeray & Dickens 
The best of feuds last a lifetime. 


tion near the Haymarket” by a young 
nobleman who wanted to “see what sort 
of figure a man of | Pope's] size, sobriety 
and vigor (in verse) would make when the 
frail fit of love had got into him.” Cibber 
waiting in an adjoining room, became 
worried about Pope's health and the fu- 
ture of English poetry. He rushed through 
the door, “found this little hasty hero, like 
a terrible tomtit., pertly perching upon 
the mount of love” and pulled him away. 

Unlucky Lender. Most literary feuds. 
Author Land demonstrates. have decep- 
tively simple beginnings. Tolstoy not only 
refused for 17 vears to talk to Turgenev 
his neighbor, but threatened to shoot him 
as a result of a chat the two had had 
about bringing up a daughter. Dostoevsky 
insulted Turgenev in print and lampooned 
him in The Possessed (as Karmazinoy) 
because unlucky Turgenev had made the 
mistake of lending him money. Thackeray 
and Dickens, as the two reigning Victorian 
novelists, were naturally wary of each oth- 
er, but their feud did not really begin un- 
til Thackeray made some passing reference 
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Don’t shove. There's room for everybody. 


Heavens. All these nice people (and others too shy to be mentioned) have installed one or more Honeywell com- 
puters so far: Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A. C. Nielsen Company; SRDS Data, Inc.; National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration (NASA) Michoud Operations; Chrysler Corporation (Engineering Division); 
General Motors Corporation; Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc.; Public Health Service of Cincinnati; 
U. S. Treasury Dept.; General Mills, Inc.; Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.; New Hampshire Insurance Company; 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance Council ; Amerotron eeeey rages Finance Center; Military 
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STATE 


Which one of the more than 70 
New York State ski centers 
should you visit? What are the 
facilities for getting to the top 
of a ski run? The answers to 
these and other questions are 
contained in our new free Ski 
Guide. Get the 1962-63 Guide 
and make skiing in New York 
State your sport this winter. 





New York State Dept. of Commerce 
| Room ME-1, 112State St., Albany7,N.Y | 


Piease send me a free copy of the new 
1962-63 New York Stote Ski Guide 
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antiques 


SHOW 













Buys of a lifetime 
at every price. The most 
respected dealers in the 
U.S. Fascinating rooms 
to give you ideas. Res- 
taurant, ADMISSION = 


Jan. 18 through 24 


1 PM-11 PM 

Sunday: 2 PM-7 PM 

Closing Day: 1 PM-7 PM 
SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY 


Telephone: REgent 7-2500 


Park Avenue at 67th St. 
A benefit for 
EAST SIDE HOUSE Settlement 





Hours: 
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Here's the most popular wintertime tour 
ever offered by any airline —Swissair’s 
Iberian Holiday. For 16 glorious days 
you romp through the lands where the 
sun spends irs winter vacation...Spain 
& Portugal! Our DC-8 Jetliner whisks 
you first to colorful Lisbon. You ex- 
plore its seven hills...walk along quaint 
mosaic sidewalks...visit famous monas- 
teries...explore a tenth century Moor- 
ish castle. Then on into Spain, to noble 
Madrid, to Granada of the famed Al- 
hambra. To Torremolinos on the blue 
Mediterranean for sunbathing, swim- 
ming. To Algeciras for a look at Gi- 
braltar, and on through Jerez (where 
Sherry wine is made) to Seville with its 
age-old ironwork gates and Arab min- 
arets. And much, much more! 


Everything's included in the one low 
price of this Swissair Iberian Holiday: 
round-trip jet economy fare from New 
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York, all other transportation, first- 
class hotels, superb meals, sightseeing, 
ups, you name it! For information on 
choice January, February and early 
March departures, see your travel 
agent or mail coupon below! 

10 West 49th St.. N. Y¥., N.Y. 
Please rush complete details on your 


16-day /berian Holiday to Spain and 
Portugal. 





Swissair, 


Name 
Address 


City & State 


Name of vour travel agency, if any) 
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| past prime, 


to Dickens’ well-known affair with Actress 
Ellen Ternan, After that, they never spoke 
until they passed one day in the lobby of 
a London club. Thackeray reached 
Dickens’ hand and said. “We have been 
foolish long enough.” Several days later 
Thackeray was dead, and Dickens wept 
at his grave. 

In 1944, 


for 


Sinclair Lewis was attacked 
without warning by an old admirer. Crit- 
ic Bernard DeVoto, who had once found 
Lewis “the finest American novelist of his 
period.” Now DeVoto decided that Lewis 
was peddling a phony picture of America 
and suggested to his readers that “words 
like ‘fool’ and ‘liar’ might profitably come 
back to use.’ Lewis promptly obliged: “1 


denounce Mr. Bernard DeVoto as a fool 


and a tedious and egotistical fool.” he 
wrote, “as a liar and a pompous and bore- 
some liar.” And yet so fickle are literary 


tempers that after years of skirmishing 
Lewis gave a speech enthusiastically sec- 
onding DeVoto’s appointment to the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Playwright Henry Arthur Jones, who 
quickly lost favor with post-Victorian au- 
denounced his old friend George 
“an irresponsible brag- 


diences, 
Bernard Shaw as 


gart,”’ a “blaring self-trumpeteer™ and “the 
pope of chaos.” Max Beerbohm, who 
greatly admired Rudyard Kipling. ob- 


served caustically that “in Kipling’s short 
stories, men are portrayed from an essen- 
tially feminine point of view.” Said 

phonse Daudet. when asked to write an 
article about Zola’s 20-volume history of 
the Rougon-Macquart family: “It would 
be to advise Zola to go and hang himself 
from the highest branch.” Why did they 
feud? Says Novelist Vance Bourjaily, 
characterized by his friend Norman Mailer 
as “insignificant”: “Literary feuding is one 
of a number of fairly silly things which 
writers do when they're not writing well 
= a sort of athletic metaphor for our 
real situation, and a very inaccurate one.” 





Grey Flannel Mortarboard 


Georcie WintHrop (304 pp.}—S/ 
Wilson—Harper & Row ($4.95). 


The bookstore browser takes a second 
look and, by Georgie, finds that it is true: 
the last two letters of the first word of the 
title of Sloan Wilson’s novel are italicized. 
The more than Oriental subtlety of the 
author’s device will be recognized instant- 
ly by cryptographers, Talmudic scholars, 
unscramblers of step-by-step directions 
jor assembling toy rocket launchers, and 
other delvers into meaning’s inmost leat. 
Shading his words as finely as a subdeb 
writing home from Miss Porter’s (the 
prom “was marvelous but not marvel- 
ous”), Wilson makes it clear that his hero 
is one of life’s least impressive Georges— 





more Porgie than Washington. 

Georgie Winthrop is. in fact. one of 
Nature’s ignoblemen. At 45, he is a one- 
time college athlete whose beef is long 


whose wife garden-clubs him 
with motherly contempt, and whose teen- 
aged children ignore him. Worst of all, he 
is an earnest yearner who writhes in the 
post of college vice president, a rank 
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The great 
new best- 
seller by 
VANCE 
PACKARD 


“Vance Packard's best book, 
and an intrinsically 


good and useful one."’ 
—D. W. BROGAN, Saturday Review 


THE PYRAMID 
CLIMBERS 


4th BIG PRINTING 
$5.00 


NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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The 
ESCs 
selling 
LOM 
America! 


7th BIG PRINTING 


“One of the most hair-raising 
and ominous suspense 


stories of our age.” 
WILLIAM HOGAN 
San Francisco Chronicle 


FAIL-SAFE 
By EUGENE BURDICK 


(co-author of The Ugly American) 
and HARVEY WHEELER 
$4.95 





JOHN CROSBY 
(Yale ’36) says 


‘| don’t think 
the Harvard 
crowd Is 

ready for it 


But practically 

everyone else is 

reading and enjoying 

YOU CAN 
ALWAYS TELL A 
HARVARD MAN 
By RICHARD BISSELL 


3rd BIG PRINTING 
$5.00 


cael 





90 





alll 


woman 


... woman! Desirable. Dynamic. Pursued by tycoons 
spending fortunes for her favors. She’s the “all-woman” 
woman with a yen for the good things and the means to get 
them... who'll go to a department store for a cocktail dress. 
Then—pick up matching purse and gloves, a tie for her 
spouse, drift down to the basement for children’s clothing 
bargains, upstairs again for a hat charging it all. Meet her? 
In Cincinnati, you can sway her, impress her, win her .. . 
through The Daily Enquirer! The quality audience daily 
reaching the majority of Cincinnati charge customers — who, 
retailers know, produce sales out of all proportion to their 
numbers customers who fave more, make more, buy more. * 
The newspaper preferred by national advertisers for its 
Cincinnati market uniqueness —as the exception that reaches 
the greatest number of households most likely to buy, that 
goes to the /east number of households least likely to buy! 
You'll find... 








the big IN im solid Cincinnati is spelled ENquirer 











*Charge account families are “where the money is." 
In the 19-county greater Cincinnati market: 


weholds have 


households have - h 


charge accounts charge accounts 





Source: 1962 ‘Top ‘Ten Brands Consumer Inventory. 


Represented hy Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Ine, 








Wilson places so low in the academic 
hierarchy that it seems to have been cre- 
ated solely to give professors of business 
administration something to sneer at. 
What passions flicker beneath Georgie’s 
grey flannel mortarboard? As the reader 
meets him, he is preparing to go horse- 
back riding. A shrewd old groom suggests 
a placid bay. but Georgie rejects his ad- 
vice and takes a balky black gelding. 
Of course he is thrown, No student of 
women's-magazine prose can fail to un- 
derstand the symbolic significance of this, 
and it has nothing to do with horseback 
riding. The groom (servants are as clever 
as presidential speechwriters in this sort 
of fiction) is Fate, and Georgie’s pettish 
assertion of masculinity means that he is 
in for about 300 pages of fatefulness. 
Fate turns up in the form of a gorgeous 
17-year-old bohemian named Charlotte, 
the daughter of Georgie’s childhood love. 
Charlotte is a dreadful shock to everyone 
at Wellington College: they wear tweeds 





GEN MARTIN 


SLOAN WILSON 
More Porgie than Washington. 


and say “homosexual”; she wears leotards 
and says “faggot.” The scene in which this 
Lorelei reawakens the red-eared adoles- 
cent in Georgie is worth some study. They 
are alone; she reclines on black satin, She 
murmurs: “I was just wondering what 
would happen if, in addition to dinner and 
the ballet tonight, we gave ourselves some 
of the ultimate pleasures? If we are at all 
enlightened, would either of us be any the 
worse off for it tomorrow?” He answers 
that he would be. “For one thing.” 
Georgie says, going on to mention two 
things. “my conscience would be wrecked. 
my self-respect demolished.” The double- 
barreled cadence of this speech is almost 
perfectly unlike anything ever uttered in 
shy confusion by a college vice president. 

Only the unreflective. however. will 
conclude from this that Georgie Winthrop 
is a wretchedly bad book. With the bold- 
ness of a man who knows his own worth, 
Wilson has challenged the traditional fe- 
male domination of the Never-Novel. a 
literary form so named because 1) it must 
never stray beyond the boundaries of its 
papier-maché and plaster never-never land. 
and 2) it must never, never surprise the 
reader with anything novel. Never-Novel- 
ist Wilson qualifies neatly on both points. 
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How Crosse & Blackwell boosted sales 23% 


“We know our ads in Reader's Digest get 
results,” writes J. T, Menzies, Jr., President 
of Nestlé’s Crosse & Blackwell Division. 
“That's why we are averaging three full- 
color pages an issue, in regional editions 
covering major sales areas. 

“For the first nine months of 1962, our 
sales of advertised products are up 23°,. 
Our solid schedule in The Digest has in- 
\izorated our sales force. Enthusiastic trade 


response has resulted in greater distribution 
for our entire line, increased facings and 
displays, Even unadvertised items have been 
given a lift. Our merchandising program, 
run jointly with The Digest, has done 
much to confirm the image of Crosse & 
Blackwell as an aggressive marketer.” 

People have faith in Reader's Digest. 
13,500,000 U.S. families (23,000,000 world- 
wide) buy each issue. 
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baildin crew Where missile 

towns boom 
and industry builds... 
Texas, Florida, New York are linked by National's great 


new fan jets. Only National has thru-fan jets between 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Las Vegas, 
Houston, New Orleans and Miami. On the east coast, 


National flys the only fan jets to Florida! 





National jets you best. California, 





rea 

0ce@all vlew Where winter’s warm 

and pressure-prone 
executives relax on all three sunny coasts, National fan 
jets are the last word in luxury travel...at no extra 
cost! From New York, jet nonstop to Tampa, Jackson- 
vile, Palm Beach or Miami. New fan jets now fly non- 
stop from Boston, Philadelphia and Newark to Miami, 
gateway to the Caribbean. Call your Travel Agent! 


ME DIMATIONMAL 


National goes where the nation grows 


SAN FRANCISCO/OAKLAND 


LAS VEGAS 


LOS ANGELES/LONG BEACH 


BOSTON 
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This is the only paper-handling problem Remington Rand Office Systems can’t solve. 


New York's newspaper strike poses the one paper prob- 
lem that Remington Rand Office Systems cannot solve 
for businessmen. 

But we can solve paper problems that cripple your 
efficiency or profits. 

Does your office have a parade of clerks from desks to 
files? Remington Rand has mobile and desk-side filing 
and posting equipment that keeps clerks at their desks 
and on the job. 

Does delay in finding important data in your files cause 
work stoppages? Remington Rand's high-speed push- 
button filing systems reduce finding and re-filing time to 
seconds. 

Is the cost of storing company records becoming ex- 
cessive? Remington Rand can liberate valuable storage 
space with Microfilm —or a sensible system of records 
disposal. 

These are only some of the ways Remington Rand can 
solve your paper problems. Your Remington Rand man is 
trained to come in, review your office procedures, and 


only then recommend the exact, precise solution you need. 


Remington Rand makes litesally everything for efficient 
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office operation. We have five or six solutions to any given 
problem. No one else has—because we sell systems, not 
just hardware. 

Whatever your Remington Rand man recommends will 
be given to you in a business-like written proposal de- 
signed to show you what it will cost, how much money it 
can save, and how it can quickly increase your efficiency. 

See him now for a head start on a more profitable 1963. 
Call Dick Fletcher today at Remington Rand Office Sys- 
tems—YUkon 6-7800, or use this coupon now. 


Remington Rand Office Systems, 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 


! 

ATT.: Dick Fletcher, Room 721 Have your local 
| Remington Rand man get in touch with me. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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NAME . TITLE —_____ 
FIRM —_ ——————— 
ADDRESS oe 

L CITY ONE cs STAT Eres 


Hlemington. Fland Qrrice SYSTEMS 
T3 


Wider seating space... 
extra legroom 








for TWA ’’ Briefcase Commuters’ 


The widest seats on any jet coach are the seats on 


TWA’s “Briefcase Commuter” service. That’s one big TWA “Briefcase Commuter” service from New York 
advantage of having only two seats on one side of the To Jet Coach Fare To Jet Coach Fare 
Tae nae } iran di : ; - CHICAGO $43.70 PHOENIX $128.45 
aisle and three on the other, instead of the usual three- PITTSBURGH 23.35 ALBUQUERQUE . 108.85 
and-three jet coach seating. “Briefcase Commuter” KANSAS CITY 66.70 LOS ANGELES 145.10 
. : DENVER 95.10 ares ols ti 
flights seat fewer coach passengers than any other pares pea Se 
. ee _— for Aboard, they enj Call TWA at OXford 5-6000 or your travel agent 
jet—more room, more comfort. Aboard, they enjoy in Newark —Mltchell 3-7650 
fine hot meals at dining hours when flight time per- For recorded flight information call OL 6-7979 


mits, and bar service at moderate prices. “Briefcase Fittest > 
Commuters” fly at TWA’s regular jet Coach fares. afta 

- = 5 5 lependon 
And they like the service. So will you. 
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sraphed in Elgin, Scotland, by 21" 








Brands, Front row (1. to r.): Sandy Allan, Head Maltman; Willie Watson, Cooper: Willie Turner, Maliman; Bob Gammie 
Mashman; Jimmy Sim, Tun Room Man; Peter Ge Robbie Stewart, Still Man: Jack Grant, Maltman, Rear (Ll. to 2): Willie Craig, Manager; Bob 
Milne, Head Brewer; Jack Sinclair, Ass wer Head Warehouse Man: Charlie Sinclair, Asst. Warehouse Man; James Anderson, Boiler Mar 





14 Scotsmen and what they do 
to make Ballantine’s Scotch 





The 14 Scotsmen you see above make a rare Highland 
Whisky at a Ballantine’s distillery at Elgin, Scotland, 
hard by the North Sea. This whisky is just one of 
the 42 high-grade Scotch Whiskies that are har- 


monized to make Ballantine’s sunny-light flavor. 


Ballantine’s for more than one hundred and thirty years. 
The final result is Scotch Whisky as Scotch Whisky 
should be: never brash or heavy—nor so limply 
licht that it merely teases the taste buds. The final 
result is Scotch Whisky always good-natured and 
These men possess distilling skills which have been sociably gentle, flaunting its authentic flavor and 
handed down from their forefathers. Each per- quality to all those who enjoy its company. Just a 
few reasons why: The more you know about 


Scotch the more you like Ballantine’s. 


forms his task with the same patience, pride and 


attention to detail that have marked the making of 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND « BLE 





H WHISKY + 86 PROOF + iMPoRTEO By "24" Brands, Ine... v.y.c 


Why don’t you settle back 
and have a full-flavored smoke? 


Marlboro. 


the filter cigarette | 
with the 
unfiltered taste 








